LE CENTENAIRE DE LA REVUE BIBLICA 


Il y a dix ans l'Institut Biblique Pontifical célébrait son centenaire. Cette 
année, c'est au tour de sa revue Biblica de féter le sien. En cette occasion, 
il a paru utile de retracer briévement son histoire. On la divisera en quatre 
périodes. La premiére couvre les années 1920-1949, durant lesquelles 
l’exégèse était, si l'on peut dire, bridée par les suites de la crise moder- 
niste. La deuxiéme, plus bréve, va de 1950 à 1962: l'exégése prend son 
essor, qui culminera en plein Concile. La troisiéme couvre les années sui- 
vantes, de 1963 à 2000: c'est l'époque oü les études littéraires se déve- 
loppent. Pour la quatriéme, on tentera de faire le point sur les deux der- 
nières décennies. Précisons tout de suite que Biblica n'appartient pas à 
l'Institut, mais au Collége des professeurs jésuites de l'Institut. 


I. DE 1920 À 1949 


Dans le concert international des plus anciennes revues spécialisées 
en matière de Bible, Biblica était la benjamine. L'avaient précédée et sont 
toujours des revues de référence: depuis 1881 la Zeitschrift für die alt- 
testamentliche Wissenschaft et le Journal of Biblical Literature, depuis 
1892 la Revue Biblique, depuis 1900 la Zeitschrift für die neutestament- 
liche Wissenschaft et enfin depuis 1903 la Biblische Zeitschrift. Biblica 
devait gagner ses galons aux cótés de ces revues scientifiques de qualité 
incontestable. 

Fondé par Pie X le 7 mai 1909 et inauguré au Collége Léonien le 
5 novembre, l'Institut Biblique n'entra dans ses murs à la Piazza della 
Pilotta que dans les derniers jours de 1910. Or, c'est le 12 février suivant 
que Leopold Fonck présida la première Consulte des professeurs de l’Ins- 
titut. On y discuta de publications à envisager. Il fut question, entre autres, 
d'une revue qui aurait dà commencer à paraítre dés l'année académique 
suivante. Elle offrirait, d'une part, des Commentationes, des articles et des 
notes, outre des comptes rendus de livres et un tour d'horizon de tout ce 
qui touche la science biblique; sur ce dernier point, on pensait aux décrets 
émis par des organes du Saint-Siége, aux découvertes de tout genre, aux 
fouilles archéologiques, etc. La revue offrirait, d'autre part, une biblio- 
graphie biblique. Le projet précisait enfin qu'il y aurait des collaborateurs 
externes, düment rémunérés, et une censure rigoureuse; la revue paraitrait 
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en quatre fascicules par an et six langues seraient admises: le latin, l’ita- 
lien, le francais, l'espagnol, l'anglais et l'allemand. Ce dernier point était 
une nouveauté, car les revues plus anciennes mentionnées ci-dessus n'ac- 
ceptaient à l'époque qu'une seule langue, celle de leur titre. 

Ce projet n'eut pas de suite immédiate, car le 13 juin 1912, le Général 
de la Compagnie de Jésus, Frangois Xavier Wernz, demanda à Fonck de 
sursoir momentanément à l'exécution du projet, le manque de matiére 
publiable mettrait en danger la régularité de l'édition. La qualité de l'en- 
seignement professé à l'Institut devait étre pour l'heure une priorité. 

Il fallut attendre le 20 février 1919 pour que ce projet d'une revue 
revienne à la Consulte des professeurs. À l'époque, le Président de l'Ins- 
titut était Andrés Fernández Truyols. On envisageait deux revues de conte- 
nus différents, Biblica et Semitica, pour lesquelles chaque professeur fut 
prié de préparer des articles, dont le titre devait étre proposé pour le mois 
de mars. Le 31 mars, la Consulte décida de rémunérer les auteurs d'articles 
et de notes. 


Alors que le projet de Semitica prenait un autre chemin, le premier 
fascicule de Biblica parut en mars 1920, le deuxième en juin, le troisième 
en septembre et le dernier en décembre. Le tout couvrait 599 pages. L'im- 
pression était confiée à la typographie de l'Institut Pio IX jusqu'en 1923; 
aprés quoi, ce fut au tour de la typographie Pio X jusqu'en 1984. Une fois 
imprimées, les publications arrivaient à l'Institut Biblique et leur envoi 
était pris en charge dés le début en 1912 par Alberto Vaccari, et donc 
pour Biblica à partir de 1920; en 1925, la charge lui devenant trop lourde, 
le frére jésuite espagnol Ignacio Padró l'assuma jusqu'à sa mort en 1955; 
à cette date, un autre frére jésuite espagnol Rafael Sampedro lui succéda: 
arrivé dés 1948, il occupa le poste jusqu'en 1973. Le directeur de la revue 
était Leopold Fonck jusqu'à sa démission en 1925. 

Pour l'année 1920, on compte huit articles ou Commentationes et quinze 
notes ou Animadversiones. Les six langues admises s'y retrouvent toutes, 
avec une prépondérance pour le latin (7) et l’italien (6). S'ajoute un total 
de onze recensions longues, réparties dans les trois premiers fascicules, 
sans oublier la Bibliographie biblique, le fameux Elenchus bibliographi- 
cus, dont Fonck est le compilateur; à partir de 1923; cet Elenchus reçoit 
une pagination propre, marquée par un astérisque, et ce jusqu'en 1967, 
aprés quoi il sera édité à part jusqu'en 2012, date de sa cessation. 

Le premier article de la revue fut écrit par Alberto Vaccari: “La dewpia 
nella scuola esegetica di Antiochia", pp. 1-36, un plaidoyer discret en 
faveur du respect de la lettre du texte biblique, plutót que l'allégorie 
alexandrine. En 1952, Paul Ternant, Père Blanc, reprendra le sujet dans 
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Biblica en le mettant á jour. Vaccari sera un des auteurs coutumiers de 
la revue jusqu'à sa mort, le 6 décembre 1965. 

Chose remarquable envisagée dès octobre 1917, le dernier fascicule 
de 1920 est tout entier consacré au XX” anniversaire de la mort de saint 
Jéróme le 30 octobre 420. On y trouve trois articles, de Vaccari en ita- 
lien, de Lino Murillo en espagnol et de Fonck en latin, puis trois notes, 
de l'externe Alfred Feder en allemand, de Vaccari de nouveau en italien 
et de l'externe Louis Heidet, de Jérusalem, en français. Vaccari, qui semble 
avoir été l'inspirateur du recueil, avait déjà donné dans le troisiéme fasci- 
cule un long Bollettino Geronimiano (379-396) qu'il acheva dans le qua- 
trième (533-562) et dans lequel il signalait les travaux récents sur Jérôme 
et ses écrits. Vaccari considérait, entre autres, que Jéróme avait revu tout 
le Nouveau Testament latin, thése pourtant toujours en discussion. 

Parmi les auteurs qui reviennent réguliérement dans Biblica, on note le 
nom de Paul Joüon (1871-1940). Professeur d'hébreu à l'Institut de 1915 à 
1919, sa mauvaise santé lui fit renoncer à l'enseignement, tout en restant à 
l'Institut jusqu'en 1925, après la publication en 1923 de sa fameuse Gram- 
maire de l'hébreu biblique; il se retira alors à Paris. Sa dernière collabora- 
tion parut l'année méme de son décés. On verra, par exemple, ses “Notes 
de lexicographie hébraique" éditées réguliérement dans Biblica de 1934 à 
1940. 

Parmi les collaborateurs externes, on reléve souvent, pour la papy- 
rologie, le nom du cardinal Giovanni Mercati, préfet de la Bibliothéque 
Vaticane, un savant reconnu. 

En parcourant les premiers volumes de Biblica, on ne peut manquer 
d'étre impressionné par tant de science dans tous les domaines qui 
concernent la Bible directement ou indirectement. Toutefois il s'agit sou- 
vent de domaines connexes ou de détails philologiques sur tel ou tel texte. 
Manifestement le savoir prime et il est de bon aloi, toujours utile à consul- 
ter, car — contrairement à l'idée répandue que le plus récent est meil- 
leur — nombre d'articles ou de notes publiés dans la revue de ces années 
gardent leur valeur et l'on y retrouve tant de grands noms. Ce qui manque, 
c'est de l'exégése proprement dite, surtout de péricopes: le climat post- 
moderniste ne le permettait pas, surtout si prés du Vatican. Il faut peut- 
étre faire exception pour certaines recensions qui, forcément s'il s'agit de 
commentaires comme ceux du Pére Lagrange sur les évangiles, touchent 
le sens des textes dans toute leur ampleur. 

À ce propos, Marie-Joseph Lagrange réagit en 1925 à un article de José 
Maria Bover paru dans Biblica 6 (1925) 323-325 à propos de Mt 11,19; 
il proposait d'y lire, comme en Lc 7,35, “la Sagesse a été justifiée dans 
ses enfants”, mais il ajoutait que la leçon matthéenne “par ses œuvres” 
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était fausse et qu'attribuer aux Évangélistes une fausseté était téméraire et 
impie (p. 325)! Or, parmi les tenants de la legon de Mt, Bover mention- 
nait Lagrange. Celui-ci envoya au directeur de Biblica une lettre qui parut 
dans le méme volume aux pages 461-463: il ne pouvait accepter la note 
infamante de témérité et d’impiété. Bover réagit à son tour (pp. 463-465), 
mais sa réponse est embrouillée. Reste que dans son édition critique du 
Nouveau Testament grec de 1943 et de 1948, Bover revint à la legon “par 
ses ceuvres” celle de Lagrange et des éditions critiques actuelles. 

En 1925, Fonck, en conflit avec le Recteur de l’Institut, John J. O’Rourke, 
et quelques collégues, dont Edmund Power, se retira de la direction de 
Biblica et n°y collabora plus. Le Recteur reprit la charge pour un an, puis 
il la confia, ainsi que la compilation de l’Elenchus, précisément à Power; 
celui-ci continua à compiler l’ Elenchus jusqu'en 1938, mais demeura direc- 
teur de la revue jusqu'à l'arrivée d'Augustin Bea comme Recteur en 1930. 

Or, en cette année 1930, une autre bévue dans Biblica suscita une contro- 
verse avec les maítres Dominicains de l'École Biblique et Archéologique 
Française de Jérusalem. Dans un article paru en tête de Bib 11 (1930) 3-20, 
Alexis Mallon présentait les premiers résultats des fouilles archéologiques 
qu'il dirigeait sur le site de Ghassul, au bord du Jourdain. Il suggéra en 
conclusion l'hypothése que ce site pourrait étre celui de la Pentapole biblique 
(Gn 14,8; 19; Sg 10,6). Mieux encore, Power se fendit immédiatement d'un 
long article en deux parties au terme duquel il jugeait que cette Pentapole 
pouvait fort bien se situer au Nord de la mer Morte. La réaction des Domi- 
nicains de l'École ne se fit pas attendre. En 1931, dans leur Revue Biblique, 
le géographe Félix-Marie Abel rejeta l'hypothése de Mallon; en 1932, 
Lagrange lui-même renchérit et enfin en 1935, l’historien Louis-Hugues 
Vincent fit si bien qu'on ne reparla plus de la Pentapole à Ghassul. 

Devenu Recteur de l'Institut en 1930, Bea assuma la direction de Biblica 
jusqu'à la fin de son rectorat en 1949. Sa trop grande prudence ne permit 
pas davantage d'ouverture en exégése, sauf une exception de taille: dans 
Bib 20 (1939) 131-141, Stanislas Lyonnet, déjà connu pour ses travaux sur 
l'arménien, publia une étude sur yoipe, kexapironévn (Lc 1,28), la salu- 
tation de l'ange Gabriel à Marie et l'article est daté de “Rome, janvier 
1939”; ce düt étre un travail de fin d'études à l'Institut Biblique. Or, pour 
Lyonnet, cette salutation doit signifier: “Réjouis-toi, comblée de gráce” et 
il renvoyait à Jl 2,21; So 3,14-15 et Za 2,14; 9,9. L'interprétation du jeune 
Lyonnet a toujours cours aujourd'hui, malgré quelques oppositions; la 
Traduction Œcuménique de la Bible l'a adoptée, au moins pour le sens, en 
1972, puis la Bible de Jérusalem en 1973, de même que la Nueva Biblia 
Española de 1975, The New American Bible de 1979 et La Nouvelle Bible 
Segond de 2010. 
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Entre temps, en 1934, l’Institut fêtait son vingt-cinquième anniversaire. 
Pour l’occasion, les fascicules 2 et 3 de Biblica présentèrent des Miscel- 
lanea Biblica (pp. 121-446). Treize auteurs y collaborèrent, dont quatre 
de l'Institut: A. Bea, P. Joüon, Urban Holzmeister, qui enseignait l'exé- 
gèse du Nouveau Testament, et Robert Koeppel, le successeur de Mallon 
à la direction des fouilles de Ghassul. 

À partir de 1940 et jusqu'en 1948, Emil Bürgi, professeur de paléo- 
graphie latine à l'Institut, prit en main l'Elenchus, avant de céder la place 
— et pour longtemps — à Peter Nober. 

Durant la seconde guerre mondiale, Biblica continua à étre édité, mais 
la misére du temps obligea à réduire le nombre de pages: ce fut surtout 
sensible en 1942 (392 p.) et plus encore en 1945 (319 p.). 

Aprés la guerre, les découvertes les plus importantes du siécle pour 
le Bible furent celles des manuscrits de Qumrán. L'Institut fut totale- 
ment en dehors des acquisitions de manuscrits. Par la plume de Bea, dont 
les contributions étaient le plus souvent informatives, les premiers textes 
découverts et connus furent présentés rapidement dans Bib 29 (1948) 446- 
448. Il s'agissait du grand manuscrit d'Isaie, du Commentaire d' Habacuc 
et de la Régle de la communauté. Puis en 1949, dans chacun des fascicules 
de la revue, il tint les lecteurs au courant des informations accessibles 
concernant ces découvertes. 


II. DE 1950 A 1962 


L'arrivée d'Ernst Vogt en 1949 comme Recteur de l'Institut et direc- 
teur de Biblica marqua une ouverture plus sereine à l'exégése au sens 
plein du mot. La position officielle de l'Église était en train d'évoluer 
avec l'encyclique de Pie XII Divino afflante Spiritu de 1943. En 1948, 
la Commission Biblique Pontificale publia une lettre au cardinal Suhard, 
de Paris, à propos de la théorie documentaire du Pentateuque et sur 
l'histoire primitive de Genése 1-11. Bea récusait cette théorie documen- 
taire: en font foi, entre autres, ses pages dans Bib 16 (1935) 179-185 et 
195-198, dans lesquelles il préférait une approche psychologique des textes 
anciens; il publia encore dans Bib 25 (1944) 70-87 une étude sur les 
questions soulevées par Genése 1-11. Mais au début de 1955, Athanase 
Miller, secrétaire de la Commission Biblique, publia une lettre qui rela- 
tivisait les décrets que cette Commission avait émis depuis le début du 
siécle: sauf en matiére de foi et de moeurs, ces décrets laissaient le 
champ libre à la recherche des exégétes dans le respect du Magistère 
ecclésial. 
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C’est dans ce contexte libérateur que Lyonnet publia successivement 
dans Bib 36 (1955) 435-456, 38 (1957) 35-61, et 41 (1960) 325-355, trois 
articles sur l’exégèse de Rm 5,12 chez les Pères et au concile de Trente; 
l’importance de ces articles n'échappa nullement à certains adversaires 
de l'exégése critique qui s'en prirent vertement et erronément à leur 
auteur. Lyonnet devenait la cible des traditionnalistes, tandis que l'im- 
pact qu'il eut dans les milieux cecuméniques fut notable. 

Par ailleurs, la revue accueillit quelques études de première main sur 
les manuscrits qumrániens; elles étaient rédigées par des spécialistes de 
renom: en 1950, Jozef Tadeuz Milik édita Isaia 42-43 avec apparat critique, 
présenta le rouleau fragmentaire d’Isaie, de méme que les jarres qui avaient 
contenu ces manuscrits; en 1952, Shemaryahu Talmon écrivit sur le manus- 
crit d'Habacuc et, en 1954, Moshé H. [Goshen] Gottstein donna deux 
articles sur le grand manuscrit d'Isaie, tandis que Vogt publiait quelques 
notes informatives, en particulier sur le plan des bátiments découverts à 
Qumrán par le Dominicain Roland de Vaux. Talmon et Goshen Gottstein, 
de l'Université Hébraique de Jérusalem, devinrent plus tard de vrais amis 
de l'Institut. 

En 1952, Mitchell Dahood commenga ses nombreuses contributions à 
Biblica par une étude sur la langue de Qohélet qu'il voyait influencée par 
le parler cananéen-phénicien, mais il pointait déjà vers l'ougaritique. C'est 
dans ce dernier domaine qu'il publia dés lors, en particulier dans Biblica. 
Souvent contesté, il ouvrait de nouvelles pistes sur le texte hébreu conso- 
nantique de l'Ancien Testament et, quoi qu'on dise, certaines de ses propo- 
sitions sont désormais bien commun. Ainsi son article “Enclitic Mem and 
Emphatic Lamedh in Ps 85", paru dans Bib 37 (1956) 338-340. Durant la 
période suivante, de 1963 à 1974, il donna douze contributions toutes inti- 
tulées “Hebrew-Ugaritic Lexicography”. Si l'on ne devait retenir que 5% 
de ses propositions, peu de biblistes pourraient se vanter d'un tel succés! 

En mai 1959, l'Institut célébrait son cinquantiéme anniversaire. Il le fit 
principalement par la publication des fascicules 2 et 3 du volume 40 de 
Biblica. Les auteurs étaient, outre quelques professeurs de l'Institut, de 
nombreux anciens étudiants, des amis fidéles. Le fascicule 2 concernait 
l'Ancien Testament et comprenait cinq sections (133-567): critique tex- 
tuelle, questions littéraires, herméneutique, exégese et théologie biblique, 
archéologie et institutions; elles correspondaient aux divers domaines abor- 
dés dans la recherche et l'enseignement de l'Institut. On note l'article du 
futur cardinal Bernard J. Alfrink, * L'idée de résurrection d’après Dan 12,1- 
2" (355-371). Pour le Nouveau Testament, dans le fascicule 3 (569-983), 
on suivit l'ordre du canon, quitte à terminer par trois articles différents: un 
sur Didaché 9,4 de Lucien Cerfaux, un autre sur Éphrem et le Diatessaron 
de Louis Leloir et le dernier de Edmund F. Sutcliffe sur la communauté de 
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Qumrán. C'est dans ce fascicule qu'Ignace de la Potterie donnait son étude, 
“Oida et ywóoxo, les deux modes de la connaissance dans le quatrième 
évangile" (709-725). 

Le jubilé proprement dit fut célébré au Vatican en février de l'année 
suivante en présence de deux mille personnes. Les actes parurent en téte 
de Bib 41 (1960) 1-16. Le cardinal Bea retraca l'histoire de l'Institut et 
Jean XXIII encouragea l'Institut à poursuivre fidélement sa route. 

À l'époque, l’Institut était déjà dans la tourmente; elle ne s’apaisa qu'à 
la fin de la premiére session du concile en décembre 1962. Pour expliquer 
clairement comment les professeurs de l'Institut pratiquaient l'exégése, 
ceux-ci publiérent — et eux seuls — dans Bib 43 (1962) 264-480, en hom- 
mage à leurs maítres plus ágés Bea et Vaccari, une série de contributions, 
que le cardinal Alfrink introduisit (253-263): il prit discrétement la défense 
de Stanislas Lyonnet et de Max Zerwick, qui venaient d'étre interdits d'en- 
seignement de l'exégése par le Saint-Office; il montra aussi qu'il n'y avait 
rien à craindre de l'emploi correct de la Formgeschichte, si controversée 
dans les coulisses du concile. Alfrink fit preuve de courage et de loyauté. 

Parmi les articles, on notera celui de Luis Alonso Schókel, “Motivos 
sapienciales y de alianza en Gn 2-3” (295-316), qui connut un certain 
retentissement, méme dans le monde anglophone, et celui Ignace de la 
Potterie, "L'emploi de siç dans Saint Jean et ses incidences théologiques” 
(366-387). 

Ainsi s'achevait une période qui avait connu l'essor de l’exégèse et sa 
contestation. Ajoutons quelques observations. L' Elenchus est désormais 
dans les mains de Peter Nober, et ce fut tout gain. Dans Biblica, les longs 
comptes rendus disparaissent au profit de plus courts sur quantité d'ou- 
vrages. On observe, d'autre part, qu'en 1950, il n'y a plus qu'une contri- 
bution en latin, mais encore six en italien; en 1960, ne restent que trois 
en francais, mais déjà on en compte onze en anglais et six en allemand; 
ces tendances iront en s'accentuant. 

Enfin, Vogt publie *Novum Folium Hebr. Sir 15,1—16,7 Ms B", Bib 40 
(1959)1060-1062, et “Novi textus hebraici libri Sira [Ms C]”, Bib 41 
(1960) 184-190; Alexander A. DiLella en reprendra l'édition avec pho- 
tographies dans Bib 45 (1964) 153-167. 


III. DE 1963 A 2000 


1. De 1963 a 1984 


Il y a tout lieu de mettre á part ces vingt années. 
Les directeurs de Biblica se succèdent plus rapidement que par le 
passé. De 1963 à 1967, le Recteur de l’Institut Roderick A.F. MacKenzie 
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dirige la revue. Lui succède pour deux ans Norbert Lohfink, qui, pour 
raison de santé, rend la charge à MacKenzie et ce dernier la garde jusqu'en 
1975; c'était sous le rectorat de Carlo Maria Martini; de même, lorsqu'elle 
échoit à Maurice Gilbert, pour trois ans. En 1978, Albert Vanhoye prend 
la direction de la revue jusqu'à sa nomination comme Recteur de l’Institut 
en 1984. Lui succédera à la revue Horacio Simian Yofre et celui-ci la 
dirigera alors pour un quart de siècle. 

En 1984 également, la typographie Pie X imprime Biblica pour la der- 
nière fois; elle passe alors à la typographie de l'Université Grégorienne 
jusqu'en 1998. L'Administration des publications de l'Institut se restruc- 
ture: aprés le départ en 1973 du frére Sampedro, un laic, Giovanni Battista 
Santucci, la dirige jusqu'en 1980 et lui succéde jusqu'en 1984 José 
Antonio Esquivel. 

Durant ces mémes années, les langues utilisées par les auteurs d'articles 
et de notes révèlent les mémes tendances qui avaient été observées dans la 
période précédente, mais elles s'accentuent. En 1970, on ne trouve qu'une 
contribution en espagnol, mais neuf en frangais, dix en anglais et huit en 
allemand; par contre, en 1980, une en italien, quatre en espagnol, quatre 
en francais, quatre en allemand, mais vingt-deux en anglais! 

Enfin et surtout, les études proprement littéraires font leur entrée dans 
la revue. En ce domaine, Alonso Schókel et Vanhoye sont les ténors. Il est 
piquant d'observer que l'un et l'autre avaient obtenu le doctorat à l’Institut 
Biblique, mais que leur dissertation ne fut pas éditée dans la collection 
Analecta Biblica de l'Institut: elles parurent toutes les deux en 1963, l'une, 
Estudios de poética hebrea [sur Isaía 1-35], à Barcelone et l'autre, La 
structure littéraire de l’épître aux Hébreux, à Bruges! Le corps professoral 
n'était pas prét à un tel tournant. 

C'est ainsi qu'entre 1966 et 1980, on reléve dans Biblica une vingtaine 
d'études littéraires de textes bibliques. La première, sauf erreur, est de 
Rudolf Pesch, “Zur konzentrischen Struktur von Jona 1”, Bib 47 (1966) 
577-581. On verra en particulier l'ensemble intitulé “Tres estudios de 
lenguaje y estilo”, Bib 57 (1976) 153-205, à savoir de Rémi Lack, “Le 
Psaume 1 — Une analyse structurale" [lirica], 154-167; de Dionisio 
Minguez, “Hechos 8,25-40. Análisis estructural del relato” [narrativa], 
168-191, et d'Alonso Schókel, “David y la mujer de Tecua: 2 Sam 14 
como modelo hermenéutico” [dramática], 192-205. Il y eut aussi l'étude 
de Laurent Monsengwo Pasinya, “Le cadre littéraire de Genése 1”, 
Bib 577 (1976) 225-241, qu'Alonso Schókel recommanda dés la réception 
du manuscrit. Et encore celle de Robert Couffignal, *Le songe de Jacob. 
Approches nouvelles en Genése 28,10-22”, Bib 58 (1977) 342-360, dans 
la ligne de la sémantique structurale d'A. Greimas. 
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Les autres champs de l’exégèse biblique ne disparaissent pourtant pas. 
On verra l'article de Norbert Lohfink, “Die Bundesurkunde des Kónigs 
Josias (Eine Frage an die Deuteronomiumforschung)”, Bib 44 (1963) 
261-288 et 461-498. Puis, celui de Viliam Pavlovsky et Ernst Vogt, “Die 
Jahre der Kónige von Juda und Israel”, Bib 45 (1964) 321-347: Pavlovsky, 
considérant que Vogt n’avait pas suivi tous ses calculs, corrigea au crayon 
l'exemplaire de la bibliothèque privée des jésuites de l'Institut! L'article 
de Paul Beauchamp, “Le salut corporel des justes et la conclusion du livre 
de la Sagesse”, Bib 45 (1964) 491-526, sert toujours de référence. De son 
côté, Martini donna un “Bollettino di critica testuale”, Bib 46 (1965) 365- 
377, qui sera prolongé en collaboration avec Jean Duplacy par le “Bulletin 
de critique textuelle du Nouveau Testament”, de 1968 à 1977. On notera 
enfin d'Albert Descamps, “À propos d'un ouvrage important sur la résur- 
rection de Jésus [Édouard Dhanis (éd.), Resurrexit. Actes du Symposium 
international sur la Résurrection de Jésus, Rome 1970, Cité du Vatican, 
1974]”, Bib 58 (1977) 84-105. 

Cependant, comme durant la période précédente, ces années de Biblica 
connurent des controverses. La première vint de José O'Callaghan, le 
papyrologue de l’Institut; il publia “¿Papiros neotestamentarios en la 
cueva 7 de Qumran?”, Bib 53 (1972) 91-100, qu'il prolongea la méme 
année aux pages 362-367 et 517-533. Dans l'immédiat, Martini ne 
s’opposait pas à ses propositions dans “Note sui papiri della grotta 7 di 
Qumran”, 101-104. Pourtant, très vite les réactions négatives fusèrent: 
Maurice Baillet dans deux articles intitulés “Les manuscrits de la Grotte 7 
de Qumran et le Nouveau Testament”, Bib 53 (1972) 508-516 et 54 (1973) 
340-350, avec photographies des manuscrits en question. L'affaire s'ar- 
réta là. 

L'autre affaire concernait les textes cunéiformes découverts en 1974 au 
Tell Mardikh, Ebla, au sud d'Alep en Syrie. Dahood, qui ne maítrisait pas 
le cunéiforme, crut reconnaitre dans certains textes le tétragramme abrégé 
YH et il le dit dans plusieurs publications autres que Biblica. L'affaire 
prenant de l'ampleur, Alfonso Archi, alors épigraphiste de ces textes 
d'Ebla, réagit dans un article mürement discuté avec les responsables de 
la revue, Dennis J. McCarthy en particulier: “The Epigraphic Evidence 
from Ebla and the Old Testament", Bib 60 (1979) 556-566, dans lequel 
il récusait tout rapprochement. Puis Hans-Peter Müller publia son étude 
sur "Der Jahwename und seine Deutung Ex 3,14 im Licht der Textpubli- 
kationen aus Ebla", Bib 62 (1981) 305-327, qu'il concluait par un Non 
liquet. Pourtant, Dahood continua à penser que les textes d'Ebla pouvaient 
éclairer certains passages de la Bible hébraique: “An Ebla Personal Name 
and the Metaphor in Psalm 19,11-12" et “Philological Observations on 
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Five Biblical Texts”, Bib 63 (1982) 260-263 et 390-394, mais, cette 
méme année, son décès inopiné mit fin à la discussion. 

Pour conclure avec des choses pratiques, la présentation de la revue 
s'enrichit durant ces années 1963-1984. A partir de 1964, Index generalis 
est complété par un Index locorum S. Scripturae et un Index vocum hebrai- 
carum, aramaicarum et graecarum. En 1967, on joint des “Directives aux 
collaborateurs de Biblica" et, à partir de 1968, les recensions sont de nou- 
veau longues et par conséquent peu nombreuses, et l'on distingue celles 
qui concernent l'Ancien Testament de celles qui touchent le Nouveau, avec 
une nouvelle série intitulée Varia. Enfin, depuis 1984, on insére à la fin de 
chacune des Commentationes, voire des Animadversiones, un Sommaire 
ou Summary. 

On n'oublie pas que le 7 mai 1984, l'Institut fétait son 75* anniver- 
saire. Ce jour-là, une séance académique se tint dans l'Aula Magna et le 
17, Jean-Paul II regut au Vatican tous les membres de l'Institut, profes- 
seurs, étudiants, le personnel et quelques bienfaiteurs, et il les salua per- 
sonnellement. Les discours qui furent prononcés en cette occasion se 
trouvent dans Bib 65 (1984) 429-437. 


2. De 1985 à 2000 


Durant ces années, on l'a noté, Horacio Simian Yofre dirige Biblica et 
ce jusqu'en 2010. La revue continue à étre imprimée à la Grégorienne 
jusqu'en 1998, date à laquelle elle passe à la typographie “Don Bosco” 
jusqu'en 2002. D'autre part, — et c'est un grand pas, — depuis 1998, les 
articles de Biblica peuvent se lire on line. 

Parmi les articles importants, on reléve celui de DiLella, “The Newly 
Discovered Sixth Manuscript of Ben Sira from the Cairo Geniza", Bib 69 
(1988) 226-238: il s'agit du ms F (Si 31,24—32,7 et 32,12-33,8), repéré 
en 1974 et publié une premiére fois, mais avec des erreurs, en 1982, en 
Hongrie. 

Décédé en 1986, Lyonnet avait conservé les lettres que le Pére Lagrange 
lui avait envoyées de 1933 à 1938. Le jeune Lyonnet avait collaboré 
avec le maitre de Jérusalem à son gros ouvrage sur la Critique textuelle. 
La critique rationnelle, paru en 1935. À la demande de Lagrange, Lyonnet 
y avait rédigé le chapitre sur les versions arménienne et géorgienne. La 
correspondance se poursuivit au-delà de la parution du volume. Or, en 
1990, l’École Biblique fétait son centenaire. Je proposai à Jean-Noël Aletti, 
qui dirigeait Biblica par intérim en l'absence de Simian Yofre, de les publier 
avec mes annotations. Aletti en profita pour rendre hommage à l'École dans 
une note chaleureuse. Cet article, “Quinze lettres du Pére Lagrange au Pére 
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Lyonnet: 1933-1938”, Bib 71 (1990) 280-298, entendait réparer les torts 
que l’Institut avait causés à l’École au début du siècle. 

Par ailleurs, en 1987, Aletti commença une série d'articles dans les- 
quels il analyse les procédés de la rhétorique grecque utilisés par Paul 
dans ses épitres. En 2012, Aletti rassemblera ces articles en un volume 
édité dans la collection Subsidia Biblica de l’Institut. 

À quoi s'ajoute une autre série d'articles d'analyse narrative. Ce sont 
surtout ceux de Jean-Louis Ska, “L’arbre et la tente. La fonction du décor 
en Gn 18,1-15", Bib (1987) 383-389; Gregory C. Chirichigno, “The 
Narrative Structure of Exod 19—24", Bib 68 (1987) 457-479; Charles 
Homer Giblin, *The Tripartite Narrative Structure of John's Gospel", 
Bib 71 (1990) 449-468; John Paul Heil, *Mark 14,1-52: Narrative Struc- 
ture and Reader-Response", Bib 71 (1990) 305-332; Jean-Louis Ska, 
“Sommaires proleptiques en Gn 27 et dans l’histoire de Joseph”, Bib 73 
(1992) 518-527; Francis Moloney, “The Faith of Martha and Mary. A 
Narrative Approach to John 11,17-40", Bib 75 (1994) 471-493; Paul 
Danove, “Characterization and Narrative Function of the Women at the 
Tomb (Mark 15,41-42.47; 16,1-8)", Bib 77 (1996) 375-397; Adrian 
Schenker, “Un cas de critique narrative au service de la critique textuelle 
(1 Rois 11,43-12,2-3.20)”, Bib 77 (1996) 219-226. 

On voit donc que la revue suit le mouvement de la recherche. Elle publie 
aussi, dans Bib 74 (1993) 449-524, l'important document de la Commis- 
sion Biblique Pontificale L'interprétation de la Bible dans l'Église, qui 
eut un grand retentissement, en particulier dans les milieux cecuméniques. 


Pour célébrer son 90* anniversaire, l'Institut organisa en mai 1999 un 
colloque international. Simian Yofre se chargea de la partie académique et 
le programme ne prévoyait l'intervention d'aucun professeur de l'Institut. 
La plupart des interventions parurent dans Biblica. Chacune d'elle abordait 
une question méthodologique en matiére biblique. Ce fut un succés. Pour 
des raisons pratiques, la revue ne publia pas les conférences selon le 
plan du colloque et trois orateurs publiérent leur texte ailleurs. L'ensemble 
fut présenté dans Bib 80 (1999) 457-458; suivaient les deux premiéres 
contributions: John P. Meier traita du Jésus historique, 459-487, et Mario 
Liverani, de l'histoire de l’Israél biblique, 488-505. Dans Bib 81 (2000), 
trois auteurs couvrirent le champ de la recherche sur la figure de Mel- 
chisédéq: Martin McNamara dans les traditions anciennes juives et chré- 
tiennes, 1-31; Joseph A. Fitzmyer, dans les textes bibliques, hébreux et 
grecs, 63-69; Fiorentino García Martínez, à Qumrán, 70-80. Puis Romano 
Penna analysa le rapport du Nouveau Testament à l'Ancien, 94-104, et 
Paul Beauchamp traita de “la lecture christique de l'Ancien Testament", 
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105-115. Enfin Hermann Spieckermann expliqua pourquoi l’amour indé- 
fectible de Dieu était au centre de la théologie de l'Ancien Testament, 
305-327. 


IV. DE 2001 A 2019 


En 2010, Horacio Simian Yofre achevait son mandat à la direction de 
Biblica. Lui succéda Dean P. Béchard, qui, depuis 2004, enseigne l’exé- 
gèse du Nouveau Testament; toutefois, il prit en charge l'ensemble de la 
revue, le secteur du Nouveau Testament demeurant, depuis 2008, sous la 
responsabilité d'Andrzej Giegniuz, de l'Université romaine Urbaniana. 
De 2011 à 2017, Jean-Louis Ska se chargea de l'Ancien Testament et 
Dominik Markl lui succéda. Depuis 2001, les recensions sont gérées par 
Nuria Calduch-Benages, de l'Université Grégorienne, docteure de l’Insti- 
tut Biblique; chaque fascicule offre en moyenne huit recensions. 

Au milieu de cette période, l'administration de la revue prit des déci- 
sions innovantes qu'on abandonna en 2017. En 2010, la présentation de 
la revue changea radicalement, et ce jusqu'en 2015 pour la couverture et 
jusqu'en 2016 pour les caractéres typographiques: durant ces quelques 
années, on assista méme à des changements successifs de typographies. 
Finalement, en 2017, la revue fut confiée à l'imprimeur Peeters, de Leuven, 
en Belgique, et tout rentra dans l'ordre. 

Quant aux langues utilisées dans les contributions publiées dans la 
revue, la prépondérance de l'anglais se fait de plus en plus sentir. En 2001, 
on trouve 13 articles ou notes en anglais, 9 en allemand et 4 en francais, 
mais pas en italien ni en espagnol; pour les recensions, il y en eut 17 en 
anglais, 9 en allemand, 2 en francais, 2 en italien et une seule en espa- 
gnol. En 2010, il n'y eut plus que deux articles ou notes en français, un 
article en allemand, mais 25 articles ou notes en anglais; les recensions 
sont mieux réparties avec 14 en anglais, 7 en italien, 5 en francais, 3 en 
espagnol, mais une seule en allemand. En 2018, les contributions en 
anglais — articles, notes et recensions — sont au nombre de 57; en alle- 
mand, on n'en compte que trois, comme en francais et en italien, pour 
une seule recension en espagnol; le dernier fascicule de 2018 est méme 
totalement en anglais. 

Ainsi, petit à petit, Biblica est en train de passer à l'anglais. Durant 
les dernières années, Aletti et Ska, de l’Institut, Étienne Nodet, de l'École 
Biblique, renoncent à leur langue maternelle, le francais, pour publier 
en anglais dans Biblica; Juan Manuel Granados Rojas, également de 
l’Institut, passe de l'espagnol à l'anglais; trois externes, Luca Mazzinghi, 
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Benedetta Rossi et Marco Settembrini préfèrent publier en anglais plutót 
qu'en italien. 

Cette tendance révèle plusieurs choses. La première est que l’anglais 
devient la langue dominante non seulement dans les sciences, mais à 
présent dans les recherches bibliques. Ce qui a pour conséquence que 
les chercheurs anglophones en matière de Bible sont de moins en moins 
capables de lire les autres grandes langues d’origine européenne. Enfin 
c'est aussi le signe du déclin de l’exégèse scientifique dans le monde 
francophone en particulier. 

Parmi les professeurs de l’Institut Biblique, on note Jean-Noél Aletti, 
qui, avec douze articles, poursuit sur sa lancée. Deux plus jeunes, Juan 
Manuel Granados Rojas et Peter Dubovsky, donnent, chacun, trois articles 
à la revue. 

Parmi les externes, Thijs Booij, spécialiste hollandais des Psaumes, 
publie huit articles ou notes entre 2000 et 2015. D'autres biblistes che- 
vronnés écrivent dans Biblica: ce sont principalement entre 2001 et 2010, 
outre Étienne Nodet, qui revisite la thèse d’Annie Jaubert sur la Dernière 
Cène (1957), Georg Braulik, Joseph A. Fitzmyer, Jean L'Hour, Romano 
Penna, John Topel et André Wénin. Depuis 2011, ce sont, par exemple, 
Johannes Beutler, Israel Finkelstein, John Van Seters, sur la datation du 
Jahviste, Michael V. Fox, sur Jb 38-42, et Joseph Blenkinsopp. 

En outre on relève la présence, durant cette période, d’articles “en 
diptyque” où deux spécialistes présentent chaque fois deux points de vue 
différents sur une méme question liée au Pentateuque : Joel S. Baden, 
“The Continuity of the Non-Priestly Narrative from Genesis to Exodus”, 
et Konrad Schmid, “Genesis and Exodus as Two Formerly Independent 
Traditions of Origins for Ancient Israel”, Bib 93 (2012) 161-186 et 187- 
208; ensuite Christoph Berner, “Gab es einen vorpriesterlichen Meer- 
wunderbericht?”, et Hans-Christoph Schmitt, “Wie deuteronomistisch 
ist der nichtpriesterliche Meerwunderbericht von Exodus 13,17-14,31?” 
Bib 95 (2014) 1-25 et 26-48. 

Bref, la revue Biblica se porte bien et son rayonnement international 
se maintient, s’accentue méme. 
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THE BEGINNING OF THE KAITE SECTION OF 2 SAMUEL 


Despite all the scholarly discussion regarding the Septuagint of the 
books of Samuel, there is still no consensus concerning the precise bound- 
aries of the kaíye section in 2 Samuel, and divergent positions about 
which chapter and verse mark the beginning of the recensional work of 
xoiye remain. The comparison between two translations of the Septuagint 
in modern languages suffices as an example: whereas Septuaginta Deutsch 
treats 2 Samuel 10 as part of the katye section, for NETS this section starts 
only in chapter 11. The question is relevant for research on the Septuagint 
of 2 Samuel on many levels: the study of its textual history; the recon- 
struction of the OG; the study of translation technique and so on. In this 
paper the history of the problem will be reviewed, as well as the arguments 
by the proponents of the various hypotheses. A study of the differences 
between the Greek witnesses in 2 Sam 10,1-5 will follow, along with the 
evaluation of their meaning for our discussion !. 


I. HISTORY OF RESEARCH 


1. Thackeray and the multi-translator hypothesis for 1-4 Kingdoms 


Thackeray studied the translation technique of 1-4 Kingdoms and pub- 
lished an important article in 1907. He divided these books into five sec- 
tions, a = 1 Samuel; BB = 2 Sam 1,1 — 11,1; By =2 Sam 11,2 — 1 Kgs 2,11; 
yy = 1 Kgs 2,12 - 21,43; yô = 1 Kings 22 — 2 Kings ?. Thackeray noticed 
a number of differences between the translation technique used in the 
By and yò sections and the rest of these books. These features include, 
among other characteristics, the absence of the historical present, the use 
of kai ye for the Hebrew a3, éyo sim for "218, and other lexical pref- 
erences. Thackeray came to the conclusion that sections By and yò must 
have had a different, later translator, one with a tendency for literalism, 
a tendency whose advanced stages will be found later in Aquila. This 
translator's style was also identified by Thackeray with the one adopted 


! This is a revised version of the author's paper presented at the Society of Biblical 
Literature International Meeting in Helsinki, 2018. 

? See H.St.J. THACKERAY, “The Greek Translators of the Four Books of Kings", JThS 8 
(1907) 263-279. 
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later by Theodotion ?. In fact, some scholars will later relate this translator 
to the so-called proto-Theodotion ^. According to Thackeray this transla- 
tor was a Palestinian, and his work is not earlier than the 1* century BCE. 
The reason why this second translator started in 2 Sam 11,2 is that he 
tried to fill in the gap left by the first translator. According to Thackeray, 
the original translator did not translate the story of David and Bathsheba 
and its consequences into Greek, maybe because it was “unedifying”, 
probably the same concern shown by the Chronicler at least a century and 
a half before the original translator of Samuel ?. 


2. Barthélemy and the discovery of Kaïye 


The discovery of the Dead Sea Scrolls had a huge impact on biblical 
studies during the 20" century, and Septuagint research was not immune 
to it. Among the findings, in 1952 the Nahal Hever Minor Prophets Scroll 
came to light. The scroll was studied by Barthélemy, who noticed in it 
many traits similar to those found in the By and yò sections of 1-4 King- 
doms $. Barthélemy showed that these features were due to recensional 
work in the text of the Minor Prophets, a conclusion that should apply 
to By and yò sections of 1-4 Kingdoms as well. Barthélemy concluded, 
against Thackeray, that the difference between these two sections and the 
rest of 1-4 Kingdoms is not the work of a different translator, but of a 
recensional activity with a specific program, which is to approximate the 
Greek text to a Hebrew text that was very close to MT. These features, 
therefore, were not in the original Greek translation of those sections, 
the OG, but belong to a later stage of the textual development, when the 
work of the original translators was already being revised. This textual 
tradition was dated by Barthélemy to the 1* century CE. 

Barthélemy accepted Thackeray’s description of the By and yò sec- 
tions, but he also added some features to the list of their characteristic 
traits. One of the most evident features in these sections 1s the use of 
kat ye for the Hebrew na, which became the eponymous trait of this 


3 See THACKERAY, “The Greek Translators”, 277-278. 

4 Proto-Theodotion or Ur-Theodotion refers to the problem of Theodotionic read- 
ings attested long before Theodotion's time, or a “Theodotion” before Theodotion. See 
S. JELLICOE, The Septuagint and Modern Study (Oxford 1968) 87-94. 

5 See THACKERAY, “The Greek Translators”, 263, 266. 

6 See D. BARTHÉLEMY, “Redécouverte d'un chaînon manquant de l’histoire de la Septante”, 
RB 60 (1953) 18-29; Les devanciers d'Aquila. Première Publication Intégrale du Texte des 
Fragments du Dodécaprophéton: trouvés dans le Désert de Juda, précédée d'une étude sur 
les traductions et recensions grecques de la Bible réalisées au premier siècle de notre ère 
sous l'influence du rabbinat palestinien (VT.S 10; Leiden 1963). 
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recension. Thus, as far as 2 Samuel is concerned, scholarship started call- 
ing Thackeray's By section “the kaiye section” of 2 Samuel. 

In the case of 1-4 Kingdoms the recensional work of kaiye replaced the 
OG in most of the extant manuscript tradition. The Lucianic text, however, 
is the exception to this rule. According to Barthélemy, the Lucianic text 
is the most faithful witness to the OG in these sections of 1-4 Kingdoms, 
even if not identical to it 7. 

Barthélemy's study, Les devanciers d'Aquila, was very influential in 
subsequent Septuagint research. According to Kraft, Barthélemy”s study 
had a great impact in four areas: the history of development of the Greek 
translations and recensions; the study of the Greek versions of the Minor 
Prophets; the study of translation technique; and the study of the Greek 
texts of Samuel-Kings, comprising LXX* and the Hexapla $. 

Barthélemy argued that kaíye can be found for Lamentations, Canticles, 
Ruth, Samuel-Kings, Judges, Daniel, Job, Jeremiah, Psalms, and the Minor 
Prophets ?. In his study, Barthélemy focused on the By section, but, as is 
widely known, many authors discussed katye in other books and added 
new characteristics to the list of kaiye features !°. These traits were listed 
by Greenspoon in his study of the Septuagint of the book of Joshua !!. 

Barthélemy did not change the boundaries of the By section as first 
proposed by Thackeray. However, since Barthélemy speaks of a reviser 
instead of a translator, he gave a slightly different explanation. He sug- 
gested that the Greek translation of Chronicles would have served the 
reviser as a faithful rendering of MT in the parallel passages, and there- 
fore there was no need to correct the Greek text there. However, the 
account of Chronicles does not include the stories about David”s sin and 
family, which is why the reviser started his work at 2 Sam 11,2, exactly 


7 See BARTHÉLEMY, Les devanciers, 125-126. 

8 See R.A. KRAFT, “Reassessing the Impact of Barthélemy's Devanciers, Forty Years 
Later”, BIOSCS 37 (2004) 4. 

2 See BARTHÉLEMY, Les devanciers, 47. 

10 S. M. MICHAEL SMITH, “Another Criterion for the kaíye Recension”, Bib 48 (1967) 
443-445; J. D. SHENKEL, Chronology and Recensional Development in the Greek Text of 
Kings (HSM 1; Cambridge, MA 1968); J.A. GRINDEL, “Another Characteristic of the Kaige 
Recension: nXivikoc", CBO 31 (1969) 499-513; K.G. O'CONNELL, The Theodotionic 
Revision of the Book of Exodus. A Contribution to the Study of the Early History of the 
Transmission of the Old Testament in Greek (HSM 3; Cambridge, MA 1972); E. Tov, 
“Transliterations of Hebrew Words in the Greek Versions of the Old Testament: A Further 
Characteristic of the Kaige-Th. Revision?”, Textus 8 (1973) 78-92; W.R. BODINE, The Greek 
Text of Judges. Recensional Developments (HSM 23; Chico 1980); H. AvaLos, “AEYPO/ 
AEYTE and the Imperatives of Tr: New Criteria for the ‘Kaige’ Recension of Reigns”, 
EstB 47 (1989) 165-176. 

11 See L.J. GREENSPOON, Textual Studies in the Book of Joshua (HSM 28; Chico 1983) 
269-273. 
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when Chronicles stop !?. At this point it is worth noting that the justifica- 
tions of both Thackeray and Barthélemy for the beginning of the By/xaiye 
section are not based on textual evidence '”, 

As a side note, although Barthélemy's view of a translator followed 
by a reviser in 1-4 Kingdoms prevailed against Thackeray's theory of a 
double translation, the notion of multiple translators for these books never 
disappeared completely. Even before Barthélemy's discovery of kaíye, 
Kelly sustained in his doctoral thesis that there is a change of translators 
in the Bp section in 2 Sam 3,6; the first translator is the same as that of 
1 Samuel, and his work finished with the establishment of David in Hebron 
in 2 Sam 3,5 !4. Others tried to show that in Samuel-Kings not only the 
recensional works of katye and the Lucianic text are found but also differ- 
ent translators for the various books or sections. Muraoka thinks that the 
statements of Thackeray and Barthélemy are reconcilable, i.e. in Py and 
yò not only the recensional work of katye is found, but the original Greek 
translation was also produced by a translator other than the one respon- 
sible for aa, BB and yy; these translators worked in cooperation but show 
some individuality as well !5. I find this position difficult to demonstrate, 
for if the translators were different there would be no common basis for 
comparing the translation technique of By and yò sections with the others, 
nor to sustain the existence of recensional work; every different pattern or 
feature could be simply attributed to the diversity of translators. The diver- 
sity of translators was also sustained by the editors of La Bible d’Alexandrie 
for 1 Samuel; according to them, the Greek translator of 1 Samuel is dif- 
ferent from the translator or translators of 2 Samuel — Kings !6. Against the 
multi-translator hypothesis, and to some extent vindicating Barthélemy”s 
position, Wirth has recently argued not only that 1-2 Samuel had a single 
translator, but also that the same translator worked on 1-2 Kings. His con- 
clusion is mostly based on the similarities regarding the use of verbal 
syntax through 1-4 Kingdoms ". 


* See BARTHELEMY, Les devanciers, 140-141. 

13 See SHENKEL, Chronology, 117. 

4 See B.H. KELLY, The Septuagint Translators of I Samuel and II Samuel 1:1-11:1 
(Diss. Princeton Theological Seminary; Princeton 1948) 72, 89-90. 

15 T. MURAOKA, “The Greek Texts of Samuel-Kings: Incomplete Translations or Recen- 
sional Activity? ", 1972 Proceedings for IOSCS and the SBL Pseudepigrapha Seminar (ed. 
R.A. KRAFT) (SBLSCS 2; Missoula, MT 1972) 101, 107. 

16 See B. GRILLET — M. LESTIENNE (eds.), La Bible d'Alexandrie. IX/1. Premier Livre 
des Régnes (Paris 1997) 44-50. 

17 See R. WiRTH, Die Septuaginta der Samuelbücher. Untersucht unter Einbeziehung 
ihrer Rezensionen (Septl 7; Góttingen 2016) 225-227. 
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3. Shenkel and the enlargement of the kaiye section in 2 Samuel 


In 1968 Shenkel offered an important contribution to the research of 
katye in 2 Samuel. Although his work focused on the differences in the 
chronologies of the books of Kings, he also proposed new criteria for 
the By and yò sections, especially in Appendix A of his book. Shenkel 
questioned the idea that the Py started only in 2 Sam 11,2, for he found 
some typical features of katye also in 2 Samuel 10, especially the elimi- 
nation of the historical present !?. This means that Thackeray's posi- 
tion, unquestioned by Barthélemy, needed to be revised, and 2 Sam 10,1 — 
11,1 be included in the kaiye section. Shenkel's proposition met only partial 
acceptance in subsequent scholarship. As a consequence, it is common to 
find in the literature about the Septuagint version of the books of Samuel 
different points of view regarding the assignment of chapter 10 to the 
By section; these different delineations, however, are not always clearly 
described by the scholars, a situation that leaves beginners in the field 
confused. 

Another proposal for enlargement of the kaíye section in 2 Samuel 
was made by Nysse in his study of 2 Samuel 1-9. In his doctoral thesis 
he argued that the Greek text of 2 Sam 1,18-27 was also revised by koíye !?. 
His suggestion of katye activity in David's lament is much less known and 
adopted than Shenkel’s hypothesis. Herbert argued against it, saying that 
the idea of an isolated kaíye section is unlikely, for there is no evidence 
of such activity between 1 Samuel 1 and 2 Samuel 10. Thus he rejects 
the notion of what he calls an “oasis” of katye activity in 2 Samuel 1 20, 
It must be said, however, that it has been argued recently that there might 
have been some xaíye activity in sections traditionally considered non- 
kaiye. Aejmelaeus speaks of kaiye-type changes in 1 Samuel, the a 
section in Thackeray's terminology ?!. Although these changes seem to 
be sporadic, they would point to a much wider presence of katys in the 
Septuagint of Samuel than is generally recognized. Kreuzer also sustained 


1$ See SHENKEL, Chronology, 11-18, 114-120. 

12 See R.W. NYsSE, A Study of Relationships Between Greek and Hebrew Witnesses to 
the Text of 2 Samuel 1-9 (Diss. Harvard University; Cambridge, MA 1984) 39-80. 

20 See E.D. HERBERT, “The Kaige Recension of Samuel: Light from 4QSam*”, The 
Bible as a Book. The Hebrew Bible and the Judean Desert Discoveries (eds. E.D. HERBERT — 
E. Tov) (London 2002) 205. 

21 See A. AEJMELAEUS, “How to Reach the Old Greek in 1 Samuel and What to Do 
with It?”, Congress Volume Helsinki 2010 (ed. M. NISSINEN) (VT.S 148; Leiden — Boston, 
MA 2012) 195; “Kaige Readings in a Non-Kaige Section in 1 Samuel”, The Legacy of 
Barthélemy. 50 Years after Les devanciers d'Aquila (eds. A. AEJMELAEUS — T. KAUHANEN) 
(Septl 9; Göttingen 2017) 169-184. 
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similar notions and spoke of semi-katye elements in traditionally non-kaiye 
sections of 1-4 Kingdoms ??. I note in passing Ulrich's older suggestion 
in his doctoral dissertation that there are signs of Hebraizing revision in 
2 Samuel 6, and that at least some of them should be attributed to katye 2, 
a notion that was rejected by Herbert. The unsettled question is whether 
these changes can be attributed to kaíye with any certainty, or whether the 
admission of sporadic Hebraizing corrections in the Greek manuscript 
tradition suffices as an explanation of the phenomenon. Should the idea 
that some Kays activity is present also in traditionally non-koíye sections 
be accepted, Nysse's attribution of David's lament in Codex Vaticanus to 
Kxaiye would become a more attractive hypothesis. 


4. The beginning of the By section in 2 Sam 10,6 


Herbert accepted Shenkel’s proposal regarding the new kaíye traits. 
However, according to this author, one cannot be sure whether the katye 
section starts at 2 Sam 10,1. The reason for this uncertainty is that the 
features discovered by Thackeray and Shenkel do not occur in 2 Sam 9,6 — 
10,6 ”. In the beginning of 2 Sam 9,6, LXX? preserves the historical 
present napayivetat, against the tendency of the reviser, suggesting that 
the verse was not reworked. In 2 Sam 10,6, it is the contrary: LXX* pre- 
serves two historical presents, dnootéAAovovw and puododviai, that were 
probably removed by kaiye and substituted with aorists in LXXP. There- 
fore, xaiye must start somewhere between these two verses, but we have 
no means to ascertain precisely where. 

More recently, Wirth defended in his doctoral thesis the view that not 
only the kaiye section starts within 2 Sam 9,6 — 10,6, but that it starts 
precisely at 2 Sam 10,6. According to Wirth, the presence of ¿vórióv cov 
in 2 Sam 10,3 and eig dnävrnoıv in 2 Sam 10,5 in the non-Lucianic manu- 
scripts argues against the inclusion of 2 Sam 10,1-5 in the kaiye section, 
for the reviser would have preferred &v óq00. oic oov for the former and 
eig ànavthv for the latter 2. Therefore, not only can clear katye activity 


22 S. KREUZER, “B or not B? The Place of Codex Vaticanus in Textual History and 
in Septuagint Research", Text-Critical and Hermeneutical Studies in the Septuagint (eds. 
J. Cook — HJ. SriPP) (VT.S 157; Leiden — Boston, MA 2012) 88-95; “Old Greek und 
Semi-Kaige: Zur Frage hebraisierender Bearbeitung in den Nicht-kaige-Abschnitten der 
Samuel- und Königebücher”, In the Footsteps of Sherlock Holmes. Studies in the Biblical 
Text in Honour of Anneli Aejmelaeus (eds. K. DE TROYER — T.M. LAw — M. LILJESTRÓM) 
(CBET 72; Leuven — Paris — Walpole, MA 2014) 414-415. 

2 See E.C. ULRICH, The Qumran Text of Samuel and Josephus (HSM 19; Missoula, 
MT 1978) 197-202. 

24 See HERBERT, “The Kaige Recension”, 204-206. 

25 See WIRTH, Die Septuaginta, 199-201. 
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be detected only from v. 6 onwards, but there would be evidence against 
its presence in previous verses. We will now test these assertions. 


II. REASSESSING THE ARGUMENTS AGAINST THE ATTRIBUTION OF 
2 Sam 10,1-5 TO KAITE 


Wirth's arguments against the attribution of 2 Sam 10,1-5 to katye must 
be reassessed. First, the question regarding the use of sic énévtnoiv in 
2 Sam 10,5. This is the situation found in the manuscript evidence: gig 
änavtv Bh] eig áróvinow AMN rell. As can be seen, Codex Vaticanus, 
with little support, actually has eig ünavtnv in v. 5 against the majority. 
This situation is similar to others in the kaiye sections (e.g. 2 Sam 15,32; 
16,1; 19,16; 2 Kgs 4,31; 5,21; 8,9; 16,10), and despite scanty support 
for Codex Vaticanus, these occurrences of gig ånavtńv were recog- 
nized as a sign of katye by Barthélemy. The fact that sic dnavtny is often 
attested only by the minority of the xatye witnesses, which is precisely the 
case in our verse, is explained by Barthélemy with an appeal to the ten- 
dency of later scribes to correct it according to the most common render- 
ing sic Gnavtnow 2. If eig ånavthv is recognized elsewhere as a sign of 
kaiys even when it is attested by the minority of the Greek witnesses, one 
can only expect that it works as a sign of kaiye in 2 Sam 10,5 as well 7. 
As seen above, Barthélemy himself did not include 2 Samuel 10 in the 
xoiye section and remained within the boundaries set by Thackeray, but 
his discussion of sic ånavtv would suggest that Wirth’s refusal to include 
v. 5 in the xatye section is incorrect. 

Wirth has a better argument concerning 2 Sam 10,3. This author is right 
in affirming that £v óg0oXpoic cov would be the expected xaiye render- 
ing of Prya. This kaiye trait was discovered by Shenkel, and the reviser 
is very consistent in its use. Shenkel's careful study of the translation 
of "792 in Samuel-Kings has shown how consistently katye renders the 
Hebrew literally with £v ö&@doAuotc. This is true even when ^ry23 is asso- 
ciated to the divine name or to a pronominal suffix referring to the divine 
name, when the OG in the non-koíye sections would never use the literal 
translation 2. In those cases, the OG would always prefer &vorıov, whereas 
in the By and yò sections kaiye reads £v 6@O0GApOIc in most occurrences. 


26 See BARTHÉLEMY, Les devanciers, 78-80. It is curious that Barthélemy mentioned 
the case of 2 Sam 10,5 in a footnote but did not arrive at the consequence that the verse 
must be attributed to katye. 

27 The point was already made by SHENKEL, Chronology, 117. 

28 See SHENKEL, Chronology, 13-17. 
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This would argue against the inclusion of v. 3 in the kaiye section. Let 
us now consider whether there are other hints in 2 Samuel 1-5 about the 
beginning of the xatye section. 


III. LOOKING FOR SIGNS OF KAITE IN 2 SAM 10,1-5 


Other elements in 2 Sam 10,1-5 that may indicate the beginning of the 
katye section will now be studied. The following synoptic table shows 
MT ?, the Cambridge edition of LXX? representing the kaíye form *, 
and the Spanish critical edition of LXX. ?!. In the table below the differ- 
ences between these texts are marked ??. 


MT LXX? LXX! 


Das m | koi éyéveto petà tadra Kai ‘kai éyéveto età TUTO kai 


pay na on nah | drgdavev Bacieds vidv Appov, | ånéðavev 6 Bacu.ebc viov Appov, 


a pun pron | kai &BacU.evcev Avvov viög adrod | kai EBaothevoev ave” adrod 


¿"RNA | dv abcob. Avvàv 6 vióc adtobd. 
111 Ian? | ? xai einev Aavetd 2 kai eine Aaviô 
ITONTAWYN | Mormon ¿heos IIoujoo £Azov 
wira piyay | petà Avvov viod Naóc, petà Avvàv viod Naác, 
ny SYND | öv cpónov Enoinoev kac Exoinoev 
on ‘tay van | ô natip adtod ner’ ¿nod ¿eos 6 TATAP adtod časov pec? ¿nod. 
I Tow | Kai dnéotethev Aoveió Kai angotere Auvió 
ni? | napukar&ouı adtov napakahéoat HÔTOV 
7729772 | £v ye1pi TOV SobA@V adtod £v xeipi TOV óo0Aov adtod 
Panta | epi tod natpóc adrod: x£pi TOD TATPOS AÙTOÌ, 
717 "Jay Nan | kai napeyévovto oi maiósg Aaveió | kai napeyévovto oi 600Xot Aaviô 
279 733 PIN | eic thv yiv viðv Appov. gic YTV viðv Auuov. 
Ww draw? | ? xai einov oi úpyovtec 3 kai sinov oi Upyovtec 
ping Paya | viðv Aupòv npóc Avvov viðv Appóv npóc Avvüv 
DEDYTN | TOV KUPLOV abràv TOV KÜPLOV AdTOV 


29 K, ELLIGER — W. RUDOLPH (eds.), Biblia Hebraica Stuttgartensia (fünfte, verbesserte 
Auflage) (Stuttgart 1997). 

30 A.E. BROOKE — N. MCLEAN — H.St.J. THACKERAY (eds.), The Old Testament in Greek. 
According to The Text of Codex Vaticanus, Supplemented from Other Uncial Manuscripts, 
with a Critical Apparatus Containing the Variants of The Chief Ancient Authorities for The 
Text of The Septuagint. II. The Later Historical Books, Part I. I and II Samuel (Cambridge 
1927). 

3! N. FERNÁNDEZ MARCOS — J.R. Busto Saiz (eds.), El Texto Antioqueno de la Biblia 
Griega. I. 1-2 Samuel (TECC 50; Madrid 1989). 

32 Differences in the spelling of proper names and in the use of movable v will not be 
marked or discussed, for they bear no relevance for our subject matter. 
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MT LXX? LXX. 
77 72227 | Mi napa tò do&dleıv Aaveid Ovxi docólov Aavió 
Tiya PINNA | tov ratépa cov ¿vómióv cov, TOV TOTÉPA cou ÈVÓTIÓV Gov 
Jo nov | ón únéctellév cot GnéotarKé cot 
omnia | napakaAo0vtac; TAPUKAAODVTAC 


men miya NT 
AIN TYTY 
na? 

TNT nav 

PRA VIN 
pin npn’ 

TIT Fay NN 
nip SOON nom 
noon 

°$72 OPTIONS 
amninv y 
nou 


GAM TAG obyi ÉPEUVNEHOLV 

TV TÓMV Kai KATACKOTÑONOLV 
adri Kai TOD katackéyacdor 
adtnv ün£oteU.ev Aaveid 

tovs naidas adtod TPÒG o£; 

‘kai ELaBev Avvòv 

tovs noldag Aaveid 

Kai éb0pnoev TOUS nóyovac UTOV 
Kal ÜTÉKOWEV 

TOUS pavdvas adtov £v TO piocs 
¿os TOV icyíov abtóv, 

kai £&ané£otgU.ev adtovs. 


dI Stews £Gepsvviqooot 

TV TÓMV Kai KUTUGKOTEUGOOL 
tijv TÓMV Kai TOD katackéyacdar 
adinv ün£otaAks Aavid 

TOUS 600A.00c AÜTOÙ TPÒG o£. 

^ kai £Xapev Avvàv 

tovs doviovs Aavid 

Kal ¿CÚpnoe TOÙS TÓYOVOC abtOv, 
kai úpeide 

TOV HOVOVOV GTO TO LOU 

Kai ¿os ts àvopoXijs TOV ioyiov 
avtov, kai £&anéotgU.ev adtovc. 


MT; 173 kai annyyéry vo Aavió 
TEpi TOV GvdpOv, 

Koi ÜTÉOTELAEV 

eig ATÓVINOL OdTOV, 
öt Nouv oi dvépeg 
TULOMÉVOL OPÓSPA. 


5 xai aniyystiav tO Aaveid 
brép TOV åàvõpõv, 

Kal ÜTÉOTELAEV 

sic &ravtiv advtov, 

öt Nouv oi üvôpes 
NTULACHÉVOL o~ddpa- 


nw 
DÁN? 
DINA T7» 
TRA mp2 


oh nn | koi einev ô Dacu.cóc kai gingv ô Daou.cóc 
inva 132 | Kodícote èv Teperyo Kobícote èv Tepıyo 
221p] NASTY | Eng Tov Avareidoı tobg nóyovas | EMS TOD AvaTEtAaL TOUS TÓOYOVOS 
:ON1W1| buov, kai ¿motpapíiozode. ÜLOV, Kai Avakäpıyare. 
1. 2 Sam 10,1 


This verse does not present many differences between the Lucianic 
Text and the majority of LXX. The variation in the word order of àvt’ 
adtoù, “in his place”, may be due to LXXL, and does not necessarily 
point to kaíye activity. Although it is not impossible that kaíye has cor- 
rected the Greek text according to MT, this can also be an example of the 
sporadic changes in the order of elements of the sentence carried out in 
the Lucianic text. 

However, there is another difference: on two occasions the Greek 
definite article is omitted in LXX®. The omissions can be noticed when the 
Hebrew text does not have a definite article, because of Hebrew grammar. 
The question is whether the omission in LXX is due to the work of a 
reviser, who deleted the articles because they are absent from the Hebrew 
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of MT, or, rather, it was LXX! that added the Greek definite articles. 
Kreuzer has studied the differences in the use of articles in LXX" and 
xoiye. According to him the alleged irregularities in the use of the defi- 
nite article in LXX* are simply apparent. The use of articles in LXX. 
is the correct Greek usage according to the sense of the Hebrew text. 
This shows that LXX* would not add or cut out articles inconsistently as 
once stated by Rahlfs, but rather that it preserved the original text. Katys 
added or deleted the articles in order to render the Greek text quantita- 
tively closer to the Hebrew, occasionally even representing the Hebrew 
nota accusativi with the Greek definite article 33. This had also been 
argued by Klein regarding xaítye in 2 Kings ?^. According to Kreuzer, the 
tendency to add or omit the definite article to achieve quantitative equiv- 
alence with the Hebrew would be another xatye trait. Law and Kauhanen 
criticized Kreuzer's arguments regarding the use of Greek articles to prove 
the originality of LXXL, for the OG could have used the articles in con- 
formity to the Hebrew text, whereas LXX! could have changed them to 
improve the Greek style %. In his answer Kreuzer reaffirmed the rele- 
vance of the study of the definite articles for the evaluation of the textual 
traditions 39, and he later showed examples that LXX* preserves the 
OG use of articles in non-kaíye sections, with the consequence that the 
changes in definite articles in the By section should be attributed to katye 
activity ?". In any case, we can see that LXX? reproduces MT more closely 
regarding word order and quantitative equivalence. 


33 See S. KREUZER, “Towards the Old Greek: New Criteria for the Analysis of 
the Recensions of the Septuagint (Especially the Antiochene/Lucianic Text and Kaige 
Recension)”, XIII Congress of the International Organization for Septuagint and Cognate 
Studies, Ljubjana 2007 (ed. M.K.H. PETERS) (SBLSCS 55; Atlanta, GA 2008) 254-255. 
See also S. KREUZER, “Das frühjüdische Text Verständnis und die Septuaginta- Versionen 
der Samuelbücher: Ein Beitrag zur textgeschichtlichen und übersetzungstechnischen Bewer- 
tung des Antiochenischen Textes und der Kaige-Rezension an Hand von 2Sam 15,1-12", 
La Septante en Allemagne et en France. Textes de la Septante à traduction double ou à 
traduction trés littérale — Septuaginta Deutsch und Bible d'Alexandrie: Texte der Septuaginta 
in Doppelüberlieferung oder in wórtlicher Übersetzung (eds. W. KRAUS — O. MUNNICH) 
(OBO 238; Fribourg — Góttingen 2009) 20-21; “Textformen und Bearbeitungen. Kriterien zur 
Frage der áltesten Textgestalt, insbesondere des Septuagintatextes, anhand von 2 Sam 12”, 
Archaeology of the Books of Samuel. The Entangling of the Textual and Literary History 
(eds. P. HuGO — A. SCHENKER) (VT.S 132; Leiden — Boston, MA 2010) 104-110. 

34 See R.W. KLEIN, “New Evidence for an Old Recension of Reigns”, HThR 60 (1967) 
98-100. 

35 See T.M. Law — T. KAUHANEN, “Methodological Remarks on the Textual History 
of Reigns: A Response to Siegfried Kreuzer”, BIOSCS 43 (2010) 78-80. 

36 See S. KREUZER, “A Reply to M. Law and T. Kauhanen, ‘Methodological Remarks ...’”, 
BIOSCS 43 (2010) 92-94. 

37 See S. KREUZER, “Der Antiochenische Text der Septuaginta Forschungsgeschichte 
und eine neue Perspektive", Der Antiochenische Text der Septuaginta in seiner Bezeugung 
und seiner Bedeutung (eds. S. KREUZER — M. SIGISMUND) (Septl 4; Göttingen 2013) 23-56. 
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2. 2 Sam 10,2 


The difference between LXX? ¿2eoc, “mercy”, and LXX* &Agov, 
twice in this verse, is probably due to LXX*, and it is no indication of 
Katy activity. According to Brock the noun ¿2eoc, treated in koiné Greek 
as a neuter of the 3" declension, is corrected in LXX! into a masculine 
of the 2" declension, the Attic usage %. Once again, the difference in the 
word order of pet” ¿uod, “with me”, may be attributable to LXX*, but it 
is interesting to notice that also here LXX? follows the word order of MT 
more closely. 

A possibly relevant variant in v. 2, however, is dv tpórov in LXXB 
against kadoc in LXXL, rendering the Hebrew wx>. Kim has studied 
all occurrences of the Hebrew 2x3 in 1-4 Kingdoms and its renderings 
in the Septuagint. His conclusion is that xo0dg is the preferred rendering 
of the OG in these books, and that LXX* rarely diverges from the majority 
in the non-katye sections 3°, The translation (xa0”) öv tpónov is never 
attested in LXX* and, apart from our verse, it occurs as the majority 
rendering only in the kaiye section: 2 Sam 16,23; 24,19. Although the 
number of occurrences is small, the conclusion is that LXX probably 
has preserved the OG rendering, whereas the reading in LXX? may be a 
slight indication of the work of the reviser. 

Another variant is the use of naidsg in LXX® against Sovlo1 in 
LXXT. In 2 Samuel both 600Xogc and xoig are used to translate 729, and 
LXX! always agrees with the lexical choice of the majority of LXX in 
2 Samuel 1-9. However, in the xaiye section LXX* often diverges from 
the other Greek manuscripts. If it is admitted that the character of LXX. 
does not change in these two sections one must conclude that it is the 
reading in LXX that was revised. Although for other books it was found 
that xaiye has a tendency to translate the Hebrew 739 with ovh- 4, in 
2 Samuel there does not seem to be a strong tendency of kaiys to change 
naic into $00Aog *!. This is made clear by the many instances where nais 
is unanimously attested (e.g. 2 Sam 12,19.21; 13,31.36; 16,6; 17,20; 18,7), 
but often it is the opposite that one observes: LXX! attests dobA0c, kaiye 
reads maic (e.g. 2 Sam 14,30.31; 15,14; 19,20.27). Kim has taken the view 
that in 1-4 Kingdoms the OG applies a translation technique including 


38 See S. BROCK, The Recensions of the Septuaginta Version of I Samuel (Quaderni de 
Henoch 9; Torino 1996) 226-227. 

39 See J.-H. Kim, Die hebräischen und griechischen Textformen der Samuel- und Kóni- 
gebücher. Studien zur Textgeschichte ausgehende von 2Sam 15,1 — 19,9 (BZAW 394; 
Berlin - New York 2009) 228-230. 

40 See the discussion in BODINE, The Greek Text, 27-29. 

^! However it sometimes occurs (e.g. 2 Sam 11,11; 18,29). 
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these features: in direct speech 800.06 is used by the speaker as a polite 
way to refer to himself before an authority, although it can also be used 
as a polite reference to a third party (of a rank inferior to the listener's); 
dodAog in direct speech can also refer to slavery proper or to a member 
of the court (often with a negative connotation); in narrative parts 900A.0G 
is used in the expression "servant of the Lord" or as reference to slaves 
and vassals; roig is more used in narrative parts, and it can describe 
members of the court or fellow countrymen; in direct speech maïs is used 
to denote affiliation, membership. According to Kim, katye did not always 
respect the distinction between direct speech and narration but tended 
to focus instead on the difference in status, preferring SobAoc for lower 
status such as slavery proper (or vassals) and maig for voluntary service 
and people of higher social status Y. This would explain some of the vari- 
ants in the kaíye section. Based on the fact that LXX. preserves the lexi- 
cal choice of the OG in the non-kaiye section it is probable that LXX. 
has preserved the original reading in our verse as well. If xaiye changed 
the translation in our verse it could have done so to emphasize the envoys’ 
free status . Even if Kim's explanation for the translation technique of 
katye is not adopted, one cannot ignore that the divergent readings occur 
only in the kaíye section, and that also in our verse it should be attributed 
to kaíys activity. 

At the end of the verse, the presence of the definite article thv in LXX? 
and its omission in LXX* actually makes the Lucianic text closer to MT, 
a situation opposite to that of the articles in v. 1. The article is also omitted 
in the parallel at 1 Chr 19,2. This variant seems to go against the notion 
of xoiyg activity in this verse. It must be said, however, that Klein also 
encountered cases in the yò section where katye added articles for no 
apparent reason ^^. 


3. 2 Sam 10,3 


The first noticeable difference is LXXP Mn... GAN’ Óros odxí against 
LXX! Oùyi ... 424” óroc. While LXX? preserves the rhetorical questions 
of MT, “was it really to honor your father ... was it not rather to ...?”, 
LXX! has a negation, “it was not to honor your father ... but rather to ...!”. 


2 See J.-H. Kim, “Die Wiedergabe von 739 mit ö00Aog oder noig in der Septuaginta 
der Samuel- und Kónigebücher", Die Septuaginta — Texte, Theologien, Einflüsse (eds. 
W. KRAUS — M. KARRER) (WUNT 252; Tübingen 2010) 391-403; Die hebráischen, 125-129. 

5 See Kim, “Die Wiedergabe", 401. 

4 See KLEIN, “New Evidence”, 98-99. Since the Lucianic text was said in the past to 
display a fuller use of the definite article, the agreement between LXX* and the parallel 
omission in Greek Chronicles is meaningful. A similar case can be found in 2 Sam 17,26. 
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Despite the fact that LXX? reproduces MT more closely, this variant does 
not necessarily point to kaiye activity. It is at least equally probable that 
the Lucianic text eliminated the rhetorical questions in order to facilitate 
the reader's (or listener's) understanding. 

The next difference is LXXP rapù tò óo&óGeiw, whereas LXX" attests 
Sdosúlov. Muraoka explains that rapá + accusative + infinitive can be used 
with the meaning “for the reason of" #, which is the sense of LXXP read- 
ing in our verse. However, this construction is not common in 1-4 King- 
doms, and the two other instances where it is found also belong to the 
kaiye section: in 2 Kgs 1,3 the majority reads tapà tó un eivaı, against 
LXX? Sıa tò un eivai; in 2 Kgs 1,6 the Lucianic text agrees with LXX 
rell in reading rapà tò un eivai. The fact that LXXF preserves this con- 
struction in 2 Kgs 1,6 could suggest that it is not a strong tendency of the 
Lucianic text to eliminate the expression, but the small number and the 
distribution of the occurrences do not allow a certain conclusion. Although 
the rendering in LXX. shows more formal equivalence with the Hebrew 
participle, it is worth noting that LXX reads dosúLov in the parallel pas- 
sage in 1 Chr 19,3 as well. Once again, the variant is not a strong argument 
for the presence of kaíye in this verse. 

LXX? 6t1, absent from LXX*, corresponds to an element in MT, ">, 
and could indicate an approximation of the Greek text to a Hebrew text 
similar to MT, one of the principles of the work of katye. Another relevant 
difference regards the verbal tenses. Twice LXX? has the aorist dréote1- 
lev when LXX* has the perfect àréotaAk£g. The perfect is a mark of the 
OG in the books of Samuel, whereas kaiye tends to favor the use of the 
aorist against other verbal tenses *. It is interesting that, despite having 
recognized this katys feature when discussing the problem of the begin- 
ning of the kaíye section, and despite having mentioned 2 Sam 10,14.19 
as examples of katys’s substitution of the original perfect for the aorist, 
Wirth still did not account for these cases in v. 3 as a sign of the same 
kaiye activity ^. These variants are also an indication of the work of katye 
in this verse. 


45 See T. MURAOKA, A Greek-English Lexicon of the Septuagint (Louvain — Paris — 
Walpole, MA 2009) 522-524. 

46 For the katye tendency to change the perfect into aorist, see D. BARTHELEMY, “Les 
problèmes textuelles de 2 Sam 11,2 — 1 Rois 2,11 reconsidérés à la lumière de certaines 
critiques des ‘devanciers d'Aquila””, 1972 Proceedings for IOSCS and the SBL Pseudepi- 
grapha Seminar (ed. R.A. KRAFT) (SBLSCS 2; Missoula, MT 1972) 37-38; P. HuGo, “Die 
antiochenische Mischung: L zwischen Altem und Neuem in 2Samuel", Der Antioche- 
nische Text der Septuaginta in seiner Bezeugung und seiner Bedeutung (eds. S. KREUZER — 
M. SIGISMUND) (Septl 4; Góttingen 2013) 118, 120. 

47 See R. WIRTH, “Das Praesens Historicum in den griechischen Samuelbüchern", In the 
Footsteps of Sherlock Holmes. Studies in the Biblical Text in Honour of Anneli Aejmelaeus 
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In the next variant, LXXP has &pevvnowoıv, whereas LXX* reads 
¿Espevvhowol. LXX* and the majority agree in reading &&epevváo in 
the parallel passage in Chronicles (1 Chr 19,3). There is however another 
case of LXX. ¿Espevváo against LXX rell ¿peuvóo in the yy section, 
1 Kgs 20,6 (21,6 in LXX), which suggests a slight tendency of the Luci- 
anic text to prefer the compound form of this verb. Therefore, it is possible 
that the change is due to stylistic reworking in the Lucianic text. 

Another variant is LXX? katuokonnowoıv against LXX- katacko- 
tevdomor. Whereas LXX? has the aorist subjunctive of kataokon&o, the 
Lucianic text has the aorist subjunctive of the synonymous verb kaxaoko- 
mév@. The variant could be explained by a scribal error in any direction 
and gives no indication of kaiye activity. The next variant is LXX® adtiv 
against LXX! tiv nó. Although LXX? faithfully reproduces MT's pro- 
nominal suffix, which could indicate an approximation to the Hebrew, it 
is also possible that LXX! changed the Greek text for the sake of clarity, 
and this variant does not give a clear indication of koíye activity. 

Both LXX? and LXXF render the Hebrew verb 795, “to overthrow, 
to demolish”, with kataoxéyao8a, “to spy out". Manuscripts MNgijub, 
seem to have corrected the verb into kataotpéya1, “to overturn, to destroy”, 
according to MT. Therefore, LXX? does not attest the correction, which 
would be expected had the verse been revised, since the principle of 
approximating the Greek text to MT guides the work of katye. The last 
variant is LXXP noidag against LXX! 800X0g, and the observations made 
above for the variant in v. 2 are also valid here. In any case it is clear that 
LXX? offers a text much closer to MT than the Lucianic text of this verse. 


4. 2 Sam 10,4 


The first variant is LXXP raîdag against LX Xl 600X0vc, and the con- 
siderations made for the same variant in v. 2 apply also here. LXX does 
not translate MT **n-nx. Therefore, instead of “shaved off half of their 
beards”, the Septuagint simply reads “shaved their beards” (the parallel 
passage in 1 Chr 19,4 only says that “he shaved them"). There seems to 
be no good reason to suppose that the variant is due to a textual accident, 
and it is safer to assume that the expression was lacking in the OG. Once 
again, the divergence between LXX? and MT would go against the idea 
that the verse was reworked by xatys. The next difference is LXXP úréxo- 
yev against LXX! Goethe. This is the only occurrence of dnokönto as 


(eds. K. DE TROYER — T.M. Law — M. LILJESTRÖM) (CBET 72; Leuven — Paris — Walpole, 
MA 2014) 123-126. 
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a translation of the Hebrew verb n°5 in 1-4 Kingdoms, whereas àqotpéo 
is quite common, especially if we exclude the cases where n7> has 
the meaning “to make a treaty/alliance” and is translated with diati- 
Onu. LXX! shows a remarkable agreement with the majority in the non- 
koíye section and displays no tendency to change the OG rendering #8. 
The table below shows the cases when LXX* diverges from LXX® or 
the majority. 


Section | Reference LXX rell LXX" 
1 Sam 18,3 | õratiðnu Acejlmpqstwxz] om rell | Station 
1 Sam 20,16 | Évpioko] ¿Zoípo Acfilmpqtwxza, | ¿¿aípo 
a > x > f A , 
ünootpéqo] pr ÚTOKÓTTO b»; óroxkepadico] 
1 Sam 31,9 | droxegarito Miz); ünoctpéoo + 
+ árokónto MNa!"9demtwz ÚNOKÓTTO O 
By |1Kgs2,4 |&E0Ae0peso taipo 
yy |1 Kgs 14,14 | rAñoow Ademptw] om rell om 
2 Kgs 17,15 | õratiðnu gr] om rell õatiðnyu 
yö |2 Kgs 18,4 | ¿¿o2e8peún EKKOTTO 
2 Kgs 23,14 | &&oAe0peóo EKKÓTTO 


In the kaíye sections the number of divergences proportionately 
increases, and, apart from the verse under discussion, the majority has 
&EoAc0peóo in 1 Kgs 2,4; 2 Kgs 18,4; 23,14. LXX! reads ¿¿aípo in the 
first case and ¿xkórtO in the other two. Even if is true that there is no 
detectable preference in kaiye for the use of dnoKörto, the fact that LXX! 
tends to preserve the original translation of n°5 argues in favor of úpeihe 
in our verse. It is also worth noting that LXX uses úparpéo in the parallel 
passage in 1 Chr 19,4. The reading in LXXP is probably secondary, even 
if not clearly a kotye trait. 

After that, LXX® reads tobc pavébac adtav èv 16 fuiocet, “(cut off) 
their garments in the middle" while LXX! has tv puavóbov adtov TO 
prov, “(cut away) half of their garments". The LXX? reading has a greater 


48 LXX* agrees with the majority in reading ¿¿o2s0pevo in 1 Sam 2,33; 24,22; 28,9; 
2 Sam 7,9; 1 Kgs 11,16; 1 Kgs 14,10 (1 Kgs 12,24 in LXX®, 1 Kgs 13,11 in LXX5); 18,5; 
21,21; 2 Kgs 9,8; dparpéo in 1 Sam 5,4; 17,51; 24,5.6.12; 2 Sam 20,22; Satin 
in 1 Sam 11,1.2; 22,8; 23,18; 2 Sam 3,12.13.21; 5,3; 1 Kgs 5,26; 8,9.21; 20,34; 
2 Kgs 11,4.17; 17,35.38; 23,3; ¿gaípo in 1 Sam 20,15(2x); 1 Kgs 8,25; 9,5.7; ékAsinto 
in 2 Sam 3,29; kónto in 1 Kgs 5,20(2x); 2 Kgs 19,23; ¿xxóro in 1 Kgs 15,13; tórto in 
1 Kgs 18,4. 
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formal equivalence with the Hebrew of MT, which could be the result of 
the work of kaíye. The Lucianic reading is identical to the LXX render- 
ing of the parallel passage in 1 Chr 19,4. 

LXX? has the expression £oc tov ioyíov adtov, “as far as their but- 
tocks", whereas LXXF reads ¿oc ing ávaBolAs TOV ioxiov aètov. The 
parallel passage in 1 Chr 19,4 reads only ¿os tic &vaBoATs. Loos have 
usque ad inguen. 'The use of the singular inguen in these OL witnesses 
could be a slight indication that the original reading in our verse was iden- 
tical to 1 Chr 19,4, ¿oc ing dvaßoAng. The OG could have been corrected 
to £oc tov ioy tov adrov according to the plural of MT, and also because 
ioyiov seems to be the expected translation for the Hebrew nw with the 
meaning “buttocks”, whereas LXXF displays a conflation of the OG read- 
ing with this approximation to MT. In any case, LXX? displays a closer 
formal agreement with MT in this verse. 


5. 2 Sam 10,5 


LXX? has the plural active ärnyyetAav, whereas LXX! reads the 
singular passive ärnyyéAn. The plural of LXX? agrees more closely with 
MT 17”, “they told”, and could be a slight indication of a reworking of the 
Greek text toward the Hebrew of MT. Codex Vaticanus is supported by 
Ms. i, whereas LXX! is supported by Ms. cx; the singular passive dvny- 
yélm is attested in Ms. y, while LXX rell have the active plural 4vny- 
y£U.av, the reading adopted by Rahlfs in his edition. The similarity between 
ávayyéMo and àrayy£XXo gives occasion to copying errors, which could 
explain the divergent readings in a number of cases, but more can be said 
about these two verbs. Brock has noticed that the verb àrayyéXA@ is the 
preferred one in 1 Samuel *, and the same can be said about 2 Samuel. 
In the non-koiye section, the Hebrew verb 731 is translated nine out of 
ten times with árayy¿lMo (ten out of ten in LXX*) and once with ávay- 
y£AX.0 %, and the agreement between LXX! and LXX rell is remarkable ‘|, 
However, in the By section, the number of divergences between LXX* and 
LXX rell increases (see table below). 


# See BROCK, The Recensions, 260. 

50 If Nysse is correct in his conclusion that LXX? in 2 Sam 1,18-27 was also reworked 
by katye, this unique instance of dvayyéAA@ in BB could also be considered recensional; 
see NYSSE, “A Study”, 39-80. 

5! LXX! agrees with the majority in reading dmayyéAA@ in 2 Sam 1,4.5.6.13; 2,4; 
3,23; 4,10; 6,12; 7,11; 11,5.18.22; 13,4; 14,33; 15,13.28; 17,18; 18,25; 21,11; 
1 Kgs 1,20. 
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Section | Reference LXX rell LXX. 

pp 2 Sam 1,20 | àvayy£XXc] àarayyéXX0 MNdmtwz ünoyyeX.o 
2 Sam 10,5 | àvayyéXXo] árayy¿Mo Bcix ámayy¿Mo 
2 Sam 10,17 | àvayy£XXo] óroyy¿Mo MNdhjuwzb, ámayy¿Mo 
2 Sam 11,10 | ävayyélko] àarayyéXX0 Mdgj*mtwzb, ånayyéd o 
2 Sam 12,18 | dvayyé\ro] dnayyék lo afmtwxz ånayyéd o 


2 Sam 15,31 | dvayyéA lo] anayy&iio MNa?" deghmpqswyz | árayyéMo 


2 Sam 15,35 | àvayyéXX] anayyéAA@ Madgijmpqstwyzb, | ávayyéMo 


2 Sam 17,16 | àvayy£XXo Bcrxa,] ânayyéA ko rell ånayyéd o 

2 Sam 17.17 dvayyédMo] anayyéAk@ MNadgjmpqswyzb, | ànayyéñio 

> [àvayyéXX0 BAchirxa,] dnayyéAro rell ånayyéd Ao 

By 2 Sam 17,21 | dvayyéAA@ BAhra)] órayy¿Mo rell Aro yyéMo 


2 Sam 18,10 | àvayy£XXo BAchrxya;] anayyéAro rell ámayy¿Mo 


2 Sam 18,11 | ávayyéMo B] 4yy¿Mo A; ànayy£AXo rell | dnayyéAro 


2 Sam 18,21 | dvayyéAko BAchix] árayyédMo rell dámayy¿Mo 
2 Sam 19,2 | dvayyéAA@ BAcxa,] énayyéAXo rell üvayy&AXo 
2 Sam 19,7 | dvayyéAA@ BAchuxa,] árayy¿Mo rell ámayy¿Mo 
2 Sam 19,9 | àvayy£XXo] anayyéAA0 Mg ámayy¿Mo 
2 Sam 24,13 | ávayyélMo] anayyéAA@ MNdelngtyzb, ámayy¿Mo 
1 Kgs 1,23 àvayyéXXo] árayy¿Mo v ámayy¿Mo 
1 Kgs 1,51 | àvayyéXXo ånayyéd Ao 


In thirty occurrences of 721 LXX? or the majority of the xaiye witnesses 
read dvayyéX}@ seventeen times against LXX! ànayy£XJ.0. Therefore, 
there seems to be a tendency in katye in 2 Samuel to translate 731 by 
dvayyéAA@, even if this principle is not followed consistently. In our 
verse, the majority reading åvńyyetňav would suggest Katye activity in 
the verse, despite the fact that Codex Vaticanus preserved the lexical 
choice of the OG. Therefore, the variant is a sign of xaiye activity. 

In the next variant LXX® has ón£p tov åvõpõv, whereas LXX! reads 
nepi TOV dvöp@v, “about the men”, which is absent in MT. However, the 
plus is attested in 4QSam* (partly reconstructed) and 1 Chr 19,5, which 
suggests that the Septuagint reading is due to a different Vorlage, and not 
the translator's creativity. What is significant here is that both Greek texts 
agree against MT. On the one hand the plus does not offer proof of katye 
activity in the verse; on the other hand, neither does it offer an argument 
against it. According to Herbert, “the recensionist appears to have been 
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much happier to add text on the basis of proto-MT (pMT) than to remove 
Septuagint text on the basis of its absence from pMT”. Therefore, the plus 
is compatible either with the presence or the absence of kaíye °°. 

The rendering sic dnavınv of LXX? against LXX! sic árróvinorv was 
already discussed above and should be interpreted as a sign of the work 
of xaíye in this verse. Next, LXX? has itiuacuévor (átiólo), whereas 
LXX® reads itiuopévor (átiuóo). It is not impossible that the diver- 
gence is due to a textual accident. There is not enough evidence to prove 
a preference for átiuóo in the Lucianic text, nor can the reading in LXX? 
be related to any feature of kaíye ??. Therefore, the variant does not argue 
for or against katye activity. 

The last variant in this verse is LXX® ¿motpapñozode against 
LXXF* ávaxánpwyote. Kaiys favors the verb ¿motpégo as a translation 
of aw (qal), although it is not always consistent in this use. Bodine has 
discovered that kaiye in the book of Judges has a tendency to translate the 
Hebrew 3v with émiotpé@a, and this seems to be the case of the katye 
section of 2 Samuel as well 54. LXXP shows an increase in the use of 
EMLOTPE as a translation of 21% (qal) in the katye section of 2 Samuel, 
moving from three out of nine occurrences in the BB section to ten out of 
twenty in the By section, whereas LXX! maintains approximately the same 
distribution in both sections, six out of twenty occurrences in By. The 
rendering émiotpa@nosode is therefore another slight indication that v. 5 
might belong to the katye section. 


6. Summary of the results 


2 Sam 10,5 should be considered part of the kaíye section of 2 Samuel. 
The readings innyysılav/avnyysıkav, eig Anavınv and £niovpaqi- 
osobe attested in non-Lucianic Greek manuscripts constitute signs of 
kaíye activity in this verse, a conclusion that is not disproved by the other 
variants. 

The situation of v. 4 is less clear. The readings noiöog and ånéxoyev 
in non-Lucianic witnesses seem to be secondary; the expressions tobg 
pa vó6ac adtov v TO finioet and ¿oc tæv ioyiov adtov in LXXP may 
also contain approximations to the Hebrew of MT. On the other hand, 
one would expect that the reviser added “half of (their beards)” according 


52 See HERBERT, “The Kaige Recension", 201, 204. 

53 The other occurrences of the Hebrew verb 075 (niphal) in Samuel-Kings and Chro- 
nicles are translated as follows: in 2 Sam 19,4 the majority reads aioy vo against àtuióco 
in LXX; in 2 Chr 30,15 LXX* agrees with LXX rell in translating ¿vtpéro. 

54 See BODINE, The Greek Text, 54-56. See also Kim, Die hebräischen, 144-145. 
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to MT. Overall, the non-Lucianic manuscripts show a greater formal 
equivalence with MT than LXX in v. 4. 

In v. 3 the strongest indication of kaiye activity is the removal of the 
Greek perfects and the substitution of aorists. The other signs pointing 
to the presence of kaíye in non-Lucianic manuscripts are the readings 
rodas, and the addition of 6t1 as an approximation to MT. Against the 
presence of katye in v. 3 we have in LXX? the readings kataoxéyao0at 
when a correction by the reviser would be expected, and ¿vórióv oov, 
contrary to a principle of the recension. Once again, the non-Lucianic 
manuscripts tend to be in closer agreement with MT than LXX*. 

In v. 2 the readings öv tpönov and naiósc in non-Lucianic witnesses are 
only minor indications of kaiye activity in the verse, whereas the absence 
of the definite article and the difference in word order in LXX* do not 
argue against it. 

In v. 1 the differences in the use of the definite article and word order 
that make the non-Lucianic manuscripts closer to MT are not a strong 
argument for kaíye activity in the verse if taken alone, yet they tip the 
scales more in favor of that conclusion than against it. Although the 
final verses of 2 Samuel 9 were not dealt with due to space limitations, 
I can briefly say that I see no reason to attribute them to kaítye. In fact, 
in 2 Sam 9,11 both LXX? and LXX! preserve a verb in the perfect tense 
as in the OG. 


IV. CONCLUSION 


The text-critical analysis of 2 Sam 10,1-5 has shown that there are more 
indications that the work of kaiys started already in 2 Sam 10,1 as pro- 
posed by Shenkel, rather than, as others argued, in v. 6. The main reason 
that could be considered against the attribution of 2 Sam 10,1-5 to katye 
is the use of ¿vórióv oov in v. 3. The conclusion depends on how one 
weighs the evidence. After careful analysis of all indications, the scale tips 
in favour of the presence of kaiys already in the beginning of the chap- 
ter. As the research on 1-4 Kingdoms progresses, new aspects of the katys 
activity in these books will come to light. Given the current state of this 
field, the evidence supports the conclusion that the By section starts at 
2 Sam 10,1. 
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SUMMARY 


The beginning of the katye section in 2 Samuel is still a matter of debate among 
Septuagint scholars. 2 Samuel 10 is at times considered part of the By section, at 
times part of the BB section. This article explores the reasons that lead scholars like 
Thackeray, Barthélemy, Shenkel and Wirth to accept or reject 2 Samuel 10 as part 
of the kaíye section and offers an evaluation of the current status of the research 
on the subject. The analysis of the relevant text-critical evidence leads to the con- 
clusion that 2 Samuel 10 should be considered part of the katye section. 


THE EXEGETICAL FUNCTION OF THE ADDITIONS 
TO OLD GREEK JOB (42,17a-e) 


In the Masoretic Text (MT), the book of Job ends with a clear-cut 
— one might even say natural — closure: Job’s death |. Notwithstand- 
ing this sharp ending, the Old Greek (OG) version adds two short notes: 
Job 42,17a foretells Job's future resurrection, while v. 17b-e provides 
details on Job's genealogic and geographic provenance ?. Both additions 
are introduced by references to written sources. The aim of this article is 
to show that the placement of the additions after the end of the narrative 
and their introduction by references to other texts give evidence of their 
particular function in the late phase of canonization ?. Secondly, I want 
to demonstrate that the additions aim to resolve ambiguities in the book 
they conclude. And thirdly, I will try to outline the method of authoritative 
interpretation that is observable in the two OG additions. As we will see, 
these three aspects — the position at the borderline between the canoni- 
cal text and its reception; the tendency towards disambiguation; and the 
authoritative interpretative method — together make up the unique exeget- 
ical function of Job 42,17a-e, by which they are distinguished from other 
additions at the ends of books in the Hebrew Bible and the Septuagint. 

Before going into the text, a brief reflection on the close relationship 
between canonization and interpretation is in order (I). Then I will analyze 
the function of the two introductory phrases by comparing them to cita- 
tion formulae in the Hebrew Bible and the Septuagint (II); afterwards, I 
will sketch the textual parallels of both additions and evaluate their inter- 
pretative effect with respect to ambiguities in the book of Job (III and IV); 
finally, I will draw some conclusions regarding the distinctive function of 


! This study is part of a research project funded by the Austrian Science Fund (FWF), 
project number M 2395-G24. 

? Besides these additions, OG Job omits the final remarks on Job's seeing his offspring 
until the fourth generation and on his death (42,16b-17 MT), and adds instead a brief record 
on Job's total lifetime (42,16b OG); the only manuscripts which testify both the omissions 
and additions of OG are written in Sahidic; cf. A. CIASCA, Sacrorum Bibliorum frag- 
menta copto-sahidica Musei Borgiani iussu et sumptibus S. Congreg. de propaganda fide. 
volume II (Rome 1889) 1-68. 

3 The limited scope of this study does not allow us to deepen the complex question of 
dating OG Job 42,17a-e; however, with A.Y. REED, “Job as Jobab: The Interpretation 
of Job in LXX Job 42:17b-e", JBL 120 (2001) 31-55, here 40, we may assume that the 
additions were composed after the OG translation, but before the fragment of Aristeas the 
Exegete, and therefore presumably between 150 and 60 B.C.E. 
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the two additions at the boundaries between interpretative textual growth 
and reception history (V). 


I. CANONIZATION AND INTERPRETATION 


Canonization confers enduring authority to a given text in changing 
circumstances. From this it follows that canonization and interpretation are 
intrinsically connected, given that the canonical status of a text requires its 
interpretative adaption to a shifted setting. Therefore, canonization can be 
termed as the “process of choosing the texts that will become the object 
of interpretation" ^. But at the same time, interpretation, “as all transcrip- 
tion and reading of texts, creates a difference” 5, or a “liminal space" 9. In 
other words, interpretation is an “attempt to narrow the very space it has 
produced" 7. 

On the one hand, by narrowing the gap which it discloses, the inter- 
preting text partakes in the authority of the canonical text it explains. 
M. Halbertal pointedly remarks: “[T]he sealing of the text [i.e. canoniza- 
tion, T.H.] engenders both the bestowal and the removal of authority [...]. 
The moment the text was sealed, authority was removed from the writers 
of the text and transferred to its interpreters” ®. But on the other hand, 
authority also tends to be returned to the origin of the canonical writ- 
ings. This becomes evident in early Jewish interpretation of the Tora, 
as M. Fishbane observes: “Pharisaic Judaism tried to minimize the gap 
between the divine Torah and ongoing human interpretation by project- 
ing the origins of authoritative exegesis to Sinai itself" ?. 

In my view, the two short OG additions at the end of the book of Job 
are the kind of authoritative exegesis described by Fishbane. On the 
one hand, the additions refer to other texts, and in this way "project" 
their interpretation of the book of Job to writings that were considered 
authoritative. On the other hand, they implicitly claim authority for them- 
selves by aiming to give a final interpretation of the whole book. 


4 W. IsER, The Range of Interpretation (The Wellek Library Lecture Series at the 
University of California, Irvine; New York 2000) 13. 

5 W. BARNSTONE, The Poetics of Translation. History, Theory, Practice (New Haven, 
CT 1993) 18. 

9 [sER, Range, passim. 

7 ISER, Range, 6. 

8 M. HALBERTAL, People of the Book. Canon, Meaning, and Authority (Cambridge, MA 
1997) 19. 

? M. FISHBANE, "Inner Biblical Exegesis. Types and Strategies of Interpretation in 
Ancient Israel”, Midrash and Literature (eds. G.H. HARTMAN — S. BUDICK) (New Haven, 
CT 1986) 19-37, here 19-20. 
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II. THE INTRODUCTORY PHRASES IN JOB 42,17A AND B 


In order to analyze the function of the references to written sources in 
the two additions, I will first compare the phrase yeypantaı de (Job 42,17a) 
to the citation formulae in the Old and New Testament and in the Qumran 
texts 1%. Secondly, I will briefly examine the second introductory phrase 
(ovtog epunvevetar ek trj Xopiakng BiBaov v. 17b). Finally, I will 
compare both with the demarcation signals in the epilogue of Ecclesiastes 
(Eccl 12,9-14). 

The phrase yeypantaı de is marked by two distinct aspects: the refer- 
ence to a written source using the verb ypúdo and the omission of the 
indication of that source. Concerning the first aspect, Job 42,17a is in 
accordance with the citation formulae in the historical books of the Old 
Testament, as the indicative or the perfect passive participle of ypada 
(or the passive participle of 2N3, resp.) is used more than 80 times in such 
formulae. With K. Spawn, two types of these formulae can be distinguished 
in terms of the source to which they refer: non-legal or legal writings !!. 
Concerning the first type that appears frequently in the books of Kings and 
Chronicles, K. Stott points out that the formulae are not primarily aimed 
at indicating the source that is used, but rather have a confirmatory and 
authenticating function ?. Regarding the second type, we can observe that 
in some cases the indication of the source is omitted P. This tendency to 
leave out the source indication increases in both the New Testament and 
the Qumran documents, which, as J. Fitzmyer shows, frequently use cita- 
tion formulae with an> / ypádo and 7x / A&yo !*. Also, as M. Bernstein 
points out, the verb 2n> (in the formula 3n» ovi / WN) is used in 
non-continuous Qumran pesharim to introduce previously unquoted texts, 


10 I leave out of the comparison other LXX additions at the end of books (Josh 24,33a-b; 
Est 10,3a-1; Psalm 151; Daniel 13-14), as — differing from Job 42,17a-e — they do not 
open with a reference to a written source or any other introductory element. 

Il See K.L. SPAWN, “As It Is Written" and Other Citation Formulae in the Old Testa- 
ment. Their Use, Development, Syntax, and Significance (BZAW 311; Berlin 2002) 21-123. 
References to non-legal sources are found, e.g., in 1 Kgs 11,41; 14,19.29; 1 Chr 29,29; 
2 Chr 9,29; 12,15; references to legal sources are made, e.g., in Josh 8,31 (Josh 9,2b LXX); 
1 Kgs 2,3; 2 Kgs 14,6; 23,21. 

12 See K.M. STOTT, Why Did They Write This Way? Reflections on References to 
Written Documents in the Hebrew Bible and Ancient Literature (LHB 492; New York 
2008) 1-73, 139-141. 

13 No source is indicated in 2 Chr 30,5.18; Esr 3,4; Neh 8,15. The LXX translation 
of 21102) in the four passages slightly varies: in 2 Chr 30,5 we find kata tnv ypabnv; in 
2 Chr 30,18 napa tnv ypabnv; Esr 3,4 and Neh 8,15 translate kata to yeypappevov. For 
a detailed analysis of the passages, see SPAWN, As It Is Written, 86-87, 97-104, 111-112. 

14 See J.A. FITZMYER, “The Use of Explicit Old Testament Quotations in Qumran 
Literature and in the New Testament”, NTS 7 (1961) 297-333. 
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whereas in continuous pesharim we usually find the formula mx SWN) P. 
Therefore, from an historical perspective, the omission in Job 42,17a and 
the use of an> fit with this development. With regard to the function of 
the introductory phrase, besides the confirmatory and authenticating uses 
mentioned before, the comparison with the citation formulae in the histor- 
ical books brings to the fore another specific aspect of the introductory 
phrases in 42,17a and b. Whereas those formulae often leave open what is 
written in the sources, in the additions to OG Job the introductory phrases 
clearly separate the cited passages from the foregoing text !°. This delim- 
iting function also comes into evidence when we compare the two addi- 
tions with the epilogue of Ecclesiastes (Eccl 12,9-14). 

Before making the comparison to Ecclesiastes, let us first look at the 
introductory phrase in Job 42,17b. It differs from v. 17a in two regards: 
Firstly, instead of ypada, the verb ¿punvedo is used, which does not 
appear in citation formulae. Instead, the only uses in LXX are Esr 4,7 and 
Est 10,31, where the verb shows up in the same context as in OG Job, since 
it indicates in both cases a translation of a letter (ypadn) — i.e. a writ- 
ten source — from another language into Greek. Therefore, apart from 
the additional aspect of translation, ¿punvevo — the same as ypúbo — 
mainly brings out the reference to another text. Secondly, the indication of 
the source is not omitted as in the first introductory phrase, but it is indi- 
cated as ex tng Zvpiakns PıßAov. Concerning the form of the source, the 
noun PíPlos hints at its textuality, yet the expression as a whole is inter- 
preted variously in research: 


— M. Kepper and M. Witte suggest that an oral source, known also by 
Aristeas the Exegete, might be referred to !7. 

— P.J. Gentry instead proposes that a lost Aramaic targum might have 
been the source of the addition À. 


15 See M. BERNSTEIN, “Introductory Formulas for Citation and Re-Citation of Biblical 
Verses in the Qumran Pesharim. Observations on a Pesher Technique”, Reading and 
Re-Reading Scripture at Qumran (StTDJ 107; Leiden 2013) 635-673. 

16 According to M. Leuchter, in the books of Kings, the source citations are “blurring 
the lines between tradition and innovation, source and product”: M. LEUCHTER, “The Socio- 
linguistic and Rhetorical Implications of the Source Citations in Kings”, Soundings in Kings. 
Perspectives and Methods in Contemporary Scholarship (eds. M. LEUCHTER — K.-P. ADAM) 
(Minneapolis, MN 2010) 119-134, here 132. In contrast, in Job 42,17a-e these lines are 
clearly indicated by the introductory phrases. 

17 M. KEPPER — M. WITTE, “Job. Das Buch Ijob/Hiob”, Septuaginta Deutsch. Erläute- 
rungen und Kommentare zum griechischen Alten Testament (ed. M. KARRER) (Stuttgart 
2011) 2041-2126, here 2049. 

18 See P.J. GENTRY, The Asterisked Materials in the Greek Job (SCSt 38; Atlanta, GA 
1995) 536; however, the very literal Aramaic rendering of the book of Job in 11 Q Tg Job 
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— Finally, according to some scholars, the source indication might be fic- 
titious: A. Y. Reed deems it likely that the passage “was not translated 
from Aramaic, but rather composed in Greek" !; J. Cook assumes 
that the reference might have “propagandistic and legitimizing inten- 
tions” 20, 

Concerning the term ovpiakóc by itself, the Aramaic (cf. 2 Macc 15,36) 
as well as the Hebrew language come into view ?!. 


In view of the indications on Job that follow in Job 42,17b-e, it 
seems not unlikely that LXX Genesis 36,31-39 or possibly its parallel in 
Jub 38,15-24 might have been the source of the addition, as we will see 
below (section IV). For now, we can state that the introductory phrase in 
v. 17b, similarly to v. 17a, suggests a reference to an authoritative written 
source. 

As mentioned above, unlike the citation formulae of the historical 
books, the introductory phrases in Job 42,17a and b clearly delimit the 
cited text. The only parallel in this regard at the end of a book in MT and 
LXX is found in Eccl 12,9.12, where In” / xat x£ptooov twice marks 
the beginning of an addition to the book 2. This parallel helps us to grasp 
a further aspect of the specific function of the two introductory phrases 
in the OG additions: whereas the function of In” / xai nepiooov is 
limited to demarcating the two supplements, the introdoctury phrases in 
Job 42,17a and b additionally claim authority derived from the sources to 
which they refer. 

In sum, we can conclude that the introductory phrases in Job 42,17a 
and b, similarly to references to non-legal sources in historical books, 


does not support this assumption; see M. GOREA, Job repensé ou trahi? Omissions et 
raccourcis de la Septante (EtB NS 56; Paris 2007) 219. 

1? REED, “Job as Jobab”, 38. 

20 J. Cook, “The Septuagint of Job”, Law, Prophets, and Wisdom. On the Provenance 
of Translators and their Books in the Septuagint Version (CBET 68; Leuven 2012) 175- 
221, here 211. As Gorea remarks, the transcription of the names into Greek in 42,17d is the 
same as in Gen 36,31-35 LXX, from which one might deduce that the source of the addition 
might rather be LXX Genesis; see GOREA, Job repensé, 220-221. 

21 See REED, “Job as Jobab”, 36; M. WITTE, “Jobs Sohn. Eine textgeschichtliche Notiz 
zu Job 42:17 (LXX)”, Septuagint, Sages, and Scripture. Studies in Honour of Johann Cook 
(eds. R.X. GAUTHIER — G.R. KOTZÉ — G.J. STEYN) (VT.S 172; Leiden 2016) 172-179, here 
175-177. 

2 According to N. Lohfink, the introductory In” in Eccl 12,9.12, which — the same as 
its translation (kat meptooov) in LXX — is unique in HB, allows for two interpretations: 
technically, it may demarcate 12,9-11 and vv. 12-14 as supplements to the book; syntacti- 
cally, it might underscore the main clause in 12,9ba or the imperative 7717 in 12,12a; see 
N. LOHFINK, “Zu einigen Satzeróffnungen im Epilog des Koheletbuches”, “Jedes Ding hat 
seine Zeit ... ". Studien zur israelitischen und altorientalischen Weisheit (eds. A.A. DIESEL — 
R.G. LEHMANN — E. OTTO — A. WAGNER) (BZAW 241; Berlin 1996) 131-147. 
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have a confirmatory function; but beyond that they mark, like à" / xot 
repıcoov in Eccl 12,9.12, the delimitation between the book text and the 
supplements. Finally, and more specifically, they attribute an authority 
to the cited text that is derived from other writings. 


III. JoB 42,17A AND THE AMBIGUOUS ISSUE OF RESURRECTION 


Job 42,17a OG Job 42,17a NETS 


yeypantoı de avtov tav avaotn- | And it is written that he will rise again 
ce0da1 ped” œv o koptog avıornoıv | with those the Lord raises up. 


Let us now turn to the parts of the additions that are (allegedly) based on 
other texts, beginning with the prediction of Job's resurrection in Job 42,17a. 
Two questions arise in this regard: On which texts is the affirmation based, 
and to what extent does this statement on Job give a final interpretation of 
the whole book? 

The fact that the citation formula in Job 42,17a does not indicate the 
quoted source implies that the reader will know which authoritative text(s) 
confirm(s) the prediction of Job”s future resurrection. Yet, explicit affir- 
mations of the resurrection of the righteous are found in not more than 
four passages, namely 2 Macc 7,14; 12,43-45; Dan 12,2.13. A comparison 
of these short paragraphs with Job 42,17a does not yield a clear result. 
On the one hand, all four passages differ in some regard from Job 42,17a. 
Unlike the two examples given in 2 Maccabees, Job only suffers but is 
not killed for his faith; and whereas Dan 12,2 foresees the eschatologi- 
cal resurrection of all the dead, in Job 42,17a the prediction of life after 
death is limited to the righteous ?. On the other hand, Job 42,17a corre- 
sponds to all four passages concerning the use of the root àváoxaotc / 
ávictn ul. In conclusion, we can assume that 42,17a vaguely refers to all 
four passages simultaneously ?*. 


?3 The difference of context between 2 Maccabees 7 and 12 and Daniel 12, on the one 
hand, and Job 42,17a, on the other, is pointed out by Schnocks, who therefore argues that 
yeypantat rather refers to passages in OG Job itself; see J. SCHNOCKS, “The Hope for 
Resurrection in the Book of Job", The Septuagint and Messianism (ed. M.A. KNIBB) 
(BETL 195; Leuven 2006) 291-299, here 291-292; also H. Swete, N. Peters and C. Seow 
argue that Job 42,17a refers back to one or several passages in OG Job itself; see H.B. SWETE, 
An Introduction to the Old Testament in Greek (Cambridge 1914) 256-257; N. PETERS, Das 
Buch Job (EHAT 21; Münster 1928) 502; C.L. SEow, Job 1—21. Interpretation and Com- 
mentary (Illuminations; Grand Rapids, MI 2013) 114. 

24 Based on the assumption that Job 42,17a (and b-e) was added to OG Job by a later 
hand, chronologically the reference to 2 Maccabees 7 and 12 does not seem impossible. 
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As a final affirmation that claims to be based on authoritative writ- 
ings, Job 42,17a encourages the reader to interpret the book from the 
standpoint of the prediction of Job's resurrection. In the following, I will 
first briefly examine some paragraphs in OG Job that, according to some 
scholars, affirm the belief in the resurrection of the dead. Secondly, I 
will evaluate the impact of the final assertion of 42,17a on the reading of 
these passages. 

The most frequently quoted passages in Job that might imply the belief 
in resurrection are Job 14,13-17; 19,25-27; and 29,18-20. Concerning 
14,13-17 (and in particular v. 14), scholarly opinion is divided. Whereas 
G. Gerleman concludes that “the belief in a resurrection flashes through 
this passage” 29, D. Mangin insists that naAiw yevopai in v. 14b by no 
means refers to a new life after death, but to a physical recovery within 
the lifespan before death 7°. With J. Ausloos, my impression is that schol- 
arship has been “influenced too much by a ‘yes — no’ mentality” 7’. The 
contrasting interpretations underscore the ambiguity of the passage, which 
militates against taking a position on either side but instead signals an 
openness to either meaning. 

This holds true also for 19,25-27. According to H. Tremblay, the OG 
translator interpolated the belief in resurrection; A. van der Kooij and 
J. Cook instead maintain that avaotnoot to Seppa pov (19,26) refers 
to Job’s hope for the future healing of his skin but does not hint at a hope 
in resurrection 78, Again, we are inclined to conclude that the passage 
should be read as deliberately ambiguous. 


25 G. GERLEMAN, Studies in the Septuagint I. The Book of Job (AUL.T 43,2; Lund 1946) 
61; cf. H.S. GEHMAN, “The Theological Approach of the Greek Translator of Job 1-15”, 
JBL 68 (1949) 231-240, here 238-239. 

26 See D. MANGIN, “L’arbre et l'homme (gJob 14:7-17). Les prétendues allusions à 
l’après-vie dans la version grecque du livre de Job (1)", RB 115 (2008) 26-48; see also 
N. FERNANDEZ MARCOS, “The Septuagint Reading of the Book of Job”, The Book of Job 
(ed. W.A.M. BEUKEN) (BETL 114; Leuven 1994) 251-266, here 265 (note 52); J. Cook, 
“The Profile and Some Theological Aspects of the Old Greek of Job — Resurrection and 
Life after Death as Points in Case", OTEs 24 (2011) 324-345, here 331-337; A. VAN DER 
Kooy, “Ideas about Afterlife in the Septuagint”, Lebendige Hoffnung — ewiger Tod?! 
Jenseitsvorstellungen im Hellenismus, Judentum und Christentum (eds. M. LABAHN — 
M. LANG) (ABIG 24; Leipzig 2007) 87-102, here 92-95. 

27 H, AUSLOOS, “*A Man Shall Not Rise Again ...'. Job 14:12 in Hebrew and Greek”, 
Septuagint, Sages, and Scripture. Studies in Honour of Johann Cook (eds. R.X. GAUTHIER — 
G.R. KOTZÉ — G.J. STEYN) (VT.S 172; Leiden 2016) 159-171, here 165. 

28 See H. TREMBLAY, Job 19,25-27 dans la Septante et chez les pères grecs. Unanimité 
d'une tradition (EtB NS 47; Paris 2002) 459-460; van DER Koou, “Ideas about Afterlife”, 
95; Cook, “Profile”, 337-339; on the historical and theological context of OG Job, see also 
C.E. Cox, “The Historical, Social, and Literary Context of Old Greek Job”, XII Congress 
of the International Organization for Septuagint and Cognate Studies, Leiden, 2004 (ed. 
M.K.H. PETERS) (SCSt 54; Atlanta, GA 2006) 105-116. 
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An interesting case is Job 29,18-20. Although the OG rendering differs 
considerably from MT, both texts, albeit in different ways, are ambiguous 
regarding the belief in resurrection. Concerning the Hebrew text, it is most 
of all the noun ‘nn that effects ambiguity, as both meanings suggested in 
research — “sand” and “phoenix” — claim equal plausibility °°. Regard- 
ing v. 18b alone, the meaning “sand” is more obvious (“like sand I shall 
multiply my days"), whereas in the context of v. 18a (“I shall die in my 
nest [...]"), an oblique allusion to the phoenix myth becomes plausible 
(“and like a phoenix I shall multiply my days") 3°. If we look now at the 
OG rendering of v. 18, it seems that the translator has grasped the ambi- 
guity of the noun >, as he in turn also uses an ambiguous locution, otg- 
Xeyoc dorvikog (“trunk of a palm tree” / “body of a phoenix") ?'. Usually 
the noun $oivi& is used in LXX as the translation of Ian / an “palm 
tree”, and in Exod 15,27 and Num 33,9, aan (plur.) is rendered as 
otehexn dowwixov 32. However, in Job 29,18 MT and its immediate con- 
text, there is no mention of a “palm tree” (mn / nn), wherefore we might 
conclude that the translator attributed to ^n the meaning of “phoenix” and 
translated it with an equally ambiguous term ?*. 

In sum, the three most important paragraphs regarding resurrection in 
OG Job display a considerable degree of ambiguity. Now, reading these 
sections in the light of 42,17a, the ambiguities are not eliminated, but tend 
toward resolution. We can therefore conclude that the first addition at the 
end of the book probably originates from the perception of these ambigu- 
ities and is aimed at resolving them. Yet, this effort at disambiguation not 
only regards the issue of resurrection, but also Job's piety, since by pre- 
dicting his resurrection Job 42,17a also implicitly counts him among the 
“just” (ug0" ov o kopios avtotnoiv). The addition thereby underscores a 
tendency that is perceivable in several passages of OG in contrast to MT: 


22 On the ambiguity in Job 29,18 MT, see R. EGGER-WENZEL, “Ein Phónix in Ijob 29,18”, 
Wisdom for Life (eds. N. CALDUCH-BENAGES — M. GILBERT) (BZAW 445; Berlin 2014) 
96-104. 

30 Regarding the possible origins of the phoenix myth and ^n in the meaning of “phoe- 
nix”, see H. HERAS, “The Standard of Job's Immortality”, CBQ 11 (1949) 263-279. 

3! On the OG rendering of Job 29,18, see H. HEATER, A Septuagint Translation Tech- 
nique in the Book of Job (CBQMS 11; Washington, DC 1982) 89-91; S.B. NOEGEL, “Word- 
play and Translation Technique in the Septuagint of Job”, AuOr 14 (1995) 33-44, here 
41-42. 

32 The noun $otvi& is used 37 times in LXX, translating mn / mn in MT, except 
in 2 Sam 16,1-2 (^p); in Job 40,30, n°1v15 is rendered by $oiwikov yevn “Phoenician 
races" (cf. Acts 27,12). 

33 The motif of the old age in Job 29,18 OG, which is also absent in MT, might be 
taken up from Ps 92,13-15, where the palm tree (92,13 MT: *2n/ 91,13 LXX: dorvig) 
symbolizes the vigor of the just in old age. 
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— In 1,1, the adjective digatog is added as a fifth quality in the initial 
characterization of the protagonist. 

— At the end of the prologue, OG Job appends “at all” (ovdev) and “before 
God" (evavttov tov 0£0v) to the declaration that Job “did not sin with 
his lips" (2,10) and thus underscores the fact that he remained blameless. 

— [n the introduction to Elihu's speeches (32,1), OG Job states that Job 
was “just before them” (6ucatoc evavtiov avtov) — not “in his eyes” 
(III pers). 

— In Job's answers to the divine speeches (cf. 40,3-5; 42,1-6), small 
additions underscore Job's humility and repentance. 

— Finally, according to OG Job 42,8, it is Job himself — not his friends 
as in MT — who carries out the offerings, which reinforces his role as 
an intercessor 34, 


These observations suggest that OG tends “to present the character of 
Job in a more favorable light than does M” 55. Turning back to 42,17a, 
we can conclude that the addition emphasizes this tendency to disambigu- 
ate the image of Job concerning his piety and invites a rereading of the 
book from this perspective. 

We can draw now some conclusions regarding the function of the OG 
addition in 42,17a. First, the position at the end of book and its separa- 
tion from the foregoing text by a citation formula present the short note 
as a final interpretation of the book and at the same time indicate that 
this interpretation is based on scriptural authority. The reader therefore 
1s encouraged to reconsider the book of Job in keeping with this ultimate 
authoritative statement. Secondly, the interpretative effort in this term may 
be recognized as disambiguation: the issues of resurrection and Job's piety 
that remain rather equivocal in the book are disambiguated by the pre- 
diction of Job's rising from the dead. Thirdly, we observe an exegetical 
method by which ambiguous passages in the book are interpreted in the 
light of authoritative texts. 


34 On the differences of OG Job to MT in the epilogue, see C.E. Cox, “Old Greek 
Job 42 — A Surprise at the End of the Road. Intertextual Connections Between the Epi- 
logue and the Prologue Introduced by the Translator", Septuagint, Sages, and Scripture. 
Studies in Honour of Johann Cook (eds. R.X. GAUTHIER — G.R. KOTZÉ — G.J. STEYN) 
(VT.S 172; Leiden 2016) 180-189. 

35 D.H. GARD, “The Concept of Job's Character According to the Greek Translator of the 
Hebrew Text", JBL 72 (1953) 182-186, here 186. According to GERLEMAN, Studies in the 
Septuagint, 56, OG Job has a “tendency to represent him [i.e. Job, T.H.] as a blameless martyr"; 
for FERNÁNDEZ MARCOS, “Septuagint Reading", 264, Job in OG is “above all the righteous 
(Síxatoc) of the Wisdom tradition”; Cook, “Profile”, 330, states that Job in OG “is depicted 
as an astute saint”; Seow, finally, remarks that, compared to MT, OG draws “a more positive 
portrayal of Job as a patient sufferer and even a prayerful man” (SEow, Job 1-21, 113). 
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IV. JoB 42,17B-E AND JOB'S ABRAHAMITIC DESCENT 


Job 42,17b-e OG 


Job 42,17b-e (based on NETS) 


b | ovtoc gpunveveran EK TNG 
Xopiakng BıßAov ev pev yn 
KATOIK@V TH ÁVOLTIÓL ENL TOLG 
optotc tnc Idovparas xat ApaBias 
TPOLANPXEV de avto ovona Iofop 


c | AaBov de yovaika Apapiooav 
yevva viov o ovoua Evvov nv de 
avtos TATPoOG uev Zape tov Hoav 
vLOV vioc untpog de Bocopag mote 
eivat avtov Teurtov ato Aßpoay 


d | kat ovtot ot Baches ot 
Pacihevoavrtes ev Eóop ng kat 
autos np&ev xopac npwtog Barak 
o tov Bgop kat ovoua TN TOAEL 
avtov Aevvvapa peta de Bahar 
loBaf o kadovuevos Inf peta de 
TOUTOV AGO O VTAPX@V NYELOV 
EK TIS Oaruavitidos Yopas yeta 
de toutov Adad vioc Bapaó o 
£Kkoyac Madia £v to TEÓLO 
Moa xat ovopa trj noder avtov 
Temp 


e | ot de £A00vtec npoc avtov prdor 
Epas tov Hoav vtov Oorpavov 
Baciheos BaXdad o Xavyawov 
topavvoc Zodap o Mivarov 
paou.eog 


This is translated from the Syriac 
(?) book: Living in the land of 
Ausitis, on the borders of Idumea 
and Arabia, previously his name 
was lobab; 


taking an Arabian wife, he fathered a 
son, whose name was Ennon, and he 
in turn had as father Zare, a son of the 
sons of Esau, and as mother Bosorra, 
so that he was the fifth from Abraam. 


And these are the kings who reigned 
in Edom, which country he too 
ruled: first Balak the son of Beor, 
and the name of his city was 
Dennaba, and after Balak, Iobab, 
who is called Iob, and after him 
Hasom, who was a leader from the 
Thaimanite country, and after him 
Hadad son of Barad, who cut down 
Madiam in the plain of Moab, and 
the name of his city was 
Geththaim. 


Now the friends who came to him 
were: Eliphaz, of the sons of Esau, 
king of the Thaimanites, Baldad, 
the tyrant of the Sauchites, Sophar, 
the king of the Minites. 


As before regarding Job 42,17a, in the following I will examine to what 
extent the details about Job's origin provided in vv. 17b-e are based on 
other textual passages that were considered authoritative, and the way in 
which the second addition gives a final interpretation of the whole book. 
In contrast to the first addition, the introductory phrase to vv. 17b-e indi- 
cates a source, the “Syriac book” (1.e. a Hebrew or Aramaic source). It 
remains speculative what may have been intended by this term. How- 
ever, just as with v. 17a, we can identify textual passages that were con- 
sidered authoritative as the source from which the elements of the second 
addition are drawn. In fact, as A. Reed has shown, the main source text 
of vv. 17b-e is the list of Edomite kings in Genesis 36 LXX, which has 
been combined with the information on the name and origin of Job and 
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his friends in the prologue (Job 1,1; 2,11) 39. We may remark that also 
Jub 38,15-24 provides the same list of Edomite kings as Gen 36,31-39, 
and therefore might have served as source as well, since the Book of Jubi- 
lees seems to have obtained authoritative status at least among some groups 
in first-century BCE Judaism, as the considerable number of fragments in 
Qumran shows. However, as there is no clear marker that Jubilees 38 might 
have been the source for the OG Job 42 reference, we may conclude it is 
unlikely to be the book to which the Greek text refers 57, 

According to Reed, only three elements (besides the mention of the 
“Syriac book”) do not derive from either Genesis 36 LXX or the book 
of Job itself: the location of “the land of Ausitis” on the borders of 
Idumea and Arabia (Job 42,17b); the Arabian origin of Job's wife; and the 
name of his son, Ennon (v. 17c). However, as I will try to show, these 
elements may also be traced back to textual sources. 

Regarding the name of Job's son (Evvov) in Job 42,17c, M. Witte argues 
that it also derives from the list of Edomite kings in Genesis 36 #. Accord- 
ing to his thesis, the name is extracted from BoAagvvov in Gen 36,38- 
39 LXX by the subtraction of the theophoric element (Bada / 993) 39. 
Yet, in Genesis 36 the name of the father of BaAaevvov is Axoßop, 
not Ioßaß, who is mentioned earlier in vv. 33-34. To understand why it 
might nonetheless be plausible that the name of Job's son stems from 
this text, we must analyze briefly the structure of Job 42,17b-e. On the 


36 Cf. REED, “Job as Jobab”, 37-38; Reed gives an overview of the parallels between 
Genesis 36 LXX and Job 42,17b-e in the appended synopsis (REED, “Job as Jobab”, 53-54). 
Also Swete (Introduction, 257) remarks that only three elements in Job 42,17b-e have no 
parallels in Gen 36,32-35 LXX and Job 2,11 LXX. 

37 Also the mention of the “Syriac book" in 42,17b, which, as noted above (section II), 
might refer to a Hebrew or Aramaic source, would fit with the Book of Jubilees, since the 
latter was most probably composed in Hebrew; see J. VANDERKAM, "Recent Scholarship 
on the Book of Jubilees”, CBR 6 (2008) 405-431; unfortunately, no Hebrew (or Greek) 
fragments of Jub 38,15-24 have been preserved; see J. STÓKL, “A List of the Extant Hebrew 
Text of the Book of Jubilees, their Relation to the Hebrew Bible and some Preliminary 
Comments", Hen 28 (2006) 97-124; J.C. VANDERKAM, The Book of Jubilees (CSCO.Ae 88; 
Leuven 1989) vi-xiv. That a Syriac version of Jubilees, to which the “Syriac book" 
(Job 42,17b) might refer, existed at the time Job 42,17b-e was composed, is rather 
improbable, as “it is not certain that there was a full Syriac translation” (VANDERKAM, 
Book of Jubilees, vi) at all. Many thanks to Prof. VanderKam for the advice in this 
regard. 

38 See M. WITTE, “Jobs Sohn”, 172-179. 

3 According to Witte, the omission of the theophoric element >y2 is explicable in the 
context of Job's fidelity to YHWH; he also argues that this tradition — and possibly 
42,17b-e as a whole — is of Hebrew (or Aramaic) origin, as only in the original Semitic 
form of the name the detachment of jin from 5y2 is plausible, while at the same time the 
meaning of the name, “(God) is merciful”, fits well with the end of the Joban narrative; 
see WITTE, “Jobs Sohn”, 175-179. 
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one hand, the four verses, besides giving further information on Job, are 
connected among each other by references to Edom/Esau *°; on the other 
hand, the remark on Job's descent from Abraham concludes the details 
on Job's origin in vv. 17b-c, so that Abraham's name, which is the most 
renowned in this list, stands in the center of the whole addition. Based 
on the central importance of Job's relationship to Abraham, we can rec- 
ognize the significance of the name of Job's son: 


— In parallel to Job being fifth after Abraham (v. 17c), BoAagvvov is 
the fifth after Ioßaß according to Gen 36,33-39 LXX ‘1. 

— As with the alteration of the name of Abram to Abraham and of Jobab 
to Job, the name of BaXagzvvov becomes Evvov. 


The centrality of Job's descent from Abraham sheds light also on the 
other two elements in Job 42,17b-e, which, following Reed, are not taken 
from Genesis 36: 


— According to Gen 25,1-6 and Jub 19,11, Abraham, after being tested 
by God (Genesis 22), takes another wife, Keturah, whose descent 
is associated with Arabia Y. The note about Job's Arabian wife in 
Job 42,17c might therefore be aimed at underlining the parallels between 
Job and Abraham. 

— Finally, given that Job — if we identify him with Jobab in Genesis 36 — 
is of Edomite origin, and his wife — paralleled to Keturah — is Ara- 
bian, the borders between these two territories become Job's logical 
homeland, as mentioned in Job 42,17b ^. 


*! [n Job 42,17b, Job’s Edomite origin is signaled by the localization of his homeland 
em totg opıoıg TNS Ióovpatac Kat Apaßıog, in v. 17c and e by the affiliation of Job's father 
Zare or his friend Eliphaz to tov Hoav vtov, and in v. 17d in the introductory note about 
the following list of kings ruling £v Eóop. Against REED, “Job as Jobab”, 47, the term 
Idovpata in v. 17b (instead of Edmp as in v. 17d) does not need to be understood as 
anachronistic, but more likely agrees with Gen 36,16 LXX, where the clans of Eliphaz are 
localized ev yn Idovpara. In addition, such variability is typical for the linguistic style of 
OG; see C.E. Cox, “Job”, The T&T Clark Companion to the Septuagint (ed. J.K. AITKEN) 
(London 2015) 385-400, here 389-391. 

41 The sequence of Edomite kings according to Gen 36,35-38 LXX is: Jobab, Hasom, 
Hadad, Samala, Saoul, Balaennon. 

?? The names of Keturah's sons and further descendants are used for Arabian cities and 
tribes; see E.A. KNAUF, Midian. Untersuchungen zur Geschichte Palástinas und Nord- 
arabiens am Ende des 2. Jahrtausends v. Chr. (ADPV 10; Wiesbaden 1988) 28-31, 77-86, 
168-169. 

55 According to Reed (“Job as Jobab”, 42-48) the localization of Uz in Job 42,17b is 
based on its identification with the stronghold Horvat “Uza (mny), situated at the border 
of Idumea and Nabatea; but Cook convincingly objects that, in the book of Job, Uz is not 
depicted as a city or stronghold but as a land or region; see J. Cook, “Contextuality in 
Wisdom Literature: The Provenance of LXX Proverbs and Job as Case Studies", Texts, 
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In sum, we can conclude that the additional information on Job in 
42,17b-e is taken from other texts that were considered authoritative. 
Although the introductory phrase does not mention Genesis 36, but an 
unspecified “Syriac book”, we may assume that the list of Edomite kings 
in its Greek version is the main source for the second addition. Therefore, 
the same exegetical method as in Job 42,17a is discernable: authoritative 
texts are taken up in order to add some further information on Job, giving 
the book in this way a final interpretation. 

As we have seen, the main theme in the second addendum is the link 
between Job and Abraham. According to J. Cook, by making this connec- 
tion the translator or supplementor wanted to “demonstrate that the book 
of Job is an important writing that should be taken seriously, even though 
the central figure, Job himself, is not a son of Israel" **. Yet, from the 
reader's perspective, we observe a similar disambiguating effect as in the 
first addition. By identifying Job as a descendant of Abraham, ambiguities 
in the prologue concerning Job's origin are resolved. At the same time, 
rereading the book in the light of 42,17b-e, the parallels between Job and 
Abraham in the prologue are emphasized *°. Moreover, the close relation- 
ship to Abraham underscores Job's exemplary piety. Therefore, by stressing 
Job's Abrahamitic traits, similar to v. 17a, the second addition highlights 
his status as dikatog. 


V. AT THE BOUNDARIES OF INTERPRETATIVE REDACTION 
AND RECEPTION HISTORY 


In our analysis of Job 42,17a-e, we captured an interpretative method 
that is aimed at explaining (parts of) the foregoing book based on texts 
that — in a late phase of the formation of the Old Testament canon — 
were considered authoritative. This mode of interpretation is not dissim- 
ilar to other interpretative additions within the Hebrew Bible. However, 
in contrast to interpretative passages that date back to an earlier stage of 


Contexts and Readings in Postexilic Literature. Explorations into Historiography and Iden- 
tity Negotiation in Hebrew Bible and Related Texts (ed. L. JoNKER) (FAT II 53; Tübingen 
2011) 149-168, here 163-164. 

^^ J. Cook, “In Search of the Old Greek of Job”, JSem 20 (2011) 213-232, here 229. 

45 Regarding the parallels between Job and Abraham in Job 1—2, see, e.g., S. JAPHET, 
“The Trial of Abraham and the Test of Job: How do they differ?", Hen 16 (1994) 153- 
172; T. VENOLA, “Abraham und Hiob. Das literarische und theologische Verhältnis von 
Gen 22 und der Hiob-Novelle", Vergegenwártigung des Alten Testaments. Beitráge zur 
biblischen Hermeneutik (eds. C. BULTMANN — W. DIETRICH - C. LEVIN) (Góttingen 2002) 
127-144. 
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the biblical texts, our two additions are, firstly, appended to the end of 
the book and, secondly, clearly separated from the foregoing text by the 
two introductory phrases. This demonstrates that the existing text as such 
could not be expanded anymore, since it was regarded as stable *6. From 
this we can further deduce that the additions date from a late phase of the 
canonization (of OG Job), when the text was regarded as fixed, but its 
interpretation could still be added to the book itself and was not preserved 
in a separate commentary ^. 

Looking ahead to the further development, one might compare the 
interpretive method of Job 42,17a-e with the explicit and implicit scrip- 
tural quotations in the targumim, or with the rabbinic literature on a large 
scale, where the use of citations abounds ^. In this perspective, the two 
additions to OG Job represent an early stage of a development by which, 
as M. Marmur observes, “the centrality of quotation in Jewish culture is 
established” *. 

As an interpretation of the book of Job, 42,17a-e are designed to the 
actualization, or — in a term coined by J.A. Sanders — the “resignifi- 
cation" ?? of the biblical text. According to E. Ulrich, resignification means 
that "the tradition, important in its original setting, and important in itself 
beyond its importance for that original concrete situation, is found also 
to be important to me here and now in my present situation. The tradition 
proves adaptable, capable of having new significance in this new particu- 
lar situation” ?!, The new significance attributed to the book of Job in 
42,17a-e comes to the fore in a creative way, in which elements of the 
book of Job are combined with other authoritative texts. The interest in 
Job as an exemplary figure and as a witness of the belief in resurrection 
reflects the religious circumstances in which the two additions emerged. 


46 Unlike 42,17a-e, the OG addition in 2,9a-d is integrated into the translated text. 
From this, however, it does not follow that 2,9a-d must have been added earlier than 42,7a- 
e; rather, it gives evidence of a different attitude towards the interpreted text concerning 
its stability. 

47 The Aristeas fragment, which regarding content and date of origin is very close to 
Job 42,17b-e, might be an example of an early external interpretation; see R. DORAN, 
“Aristeas The Exegete. A New Translation and Introduction”, The Old Testament Pseude- 
pigrapha. Volume 2 (ed. J.H. CHARLESWORTH) (London 1985) 855-859. 

^5 Regarding explicit and implicit biblical quotations in the targumin, see, e.g., 
A. HOUTMAN — H. SYSLING, Alternative Targum Traditions. The Use of Variant Readings 
for the Study in Origin and History of Targum Jonathan (SAIS 9; Leiden 2009) 137-152. 

49 M. MARMUR, “Why Jews Quote", Oral Tradition 29 (2014) 5-46, here 9. 

90 J.A. SANDERS, Canon and Community. A Guide to Canonical Criticism (GBS; Phila- 
delphia, PA 1984) 22. 

51 E, ULRICH, “The Canonical Process, Textual Criticism, and Latter Stages in the Com- 
position of the Bible", The Dead Sea Scrolls and the Origins of the Bible (Studies in the 
Dead Sea Scrolls and Related Literature; Grand Rapids, MI 1999) 51-78, here 75. 
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In view of the reception history of the book of Job, 42,17a-e appear as 
a starting point of an interpretative trend that was very influential in the 
Greek-speaking Jewish tradition and even more in the early church, where 
we can trace Job's exemplary status from Jas 5,10-11 to Gregory the 
Great's Moralia in Iob and beyond **. The Aramaic-speaking Jewish tra- 
dition instead tended to distance itself from that current, underlining 
instead the ambiguities in the book of Job 53. Therefore, the identifica- 
tion of Job with Jobab, while present in the Aristeas fragment and in the 
Testament of Job, is absent in Rabbinic sources, and sometimes Job's 
exemplary status is downplayed in comparison to that of Abraham ™. 


VI. CONCLUSION 


The two Greek additions at the end of the book of Job, 42,17a.b-e, are 
situated at the borderline of canonization. By means of the introductory 
phrases, they are clearly separated from the foregoing text and thus are 
marked as interpretative additions (similarly to Eccl 12,9-11.12-14). At the 
same time, the reference to other texts in these introductory notes invest 
them with the same authority as the sources to which they allude. In fact, 
the texts on which the additional details on Job are based were identified 
in our analysis as passages in 2 Maccabees 7 and 12, Daniel 12, or Gene- 
sis 25 and 36 (par. Jubilees 19 and 38). Therefore, the two additions do 
not just supplement some details of minor importance about Job but 
claim to function as an authoritative interpretation of the book, acting as 
the last word on Job. 

Regarding the content of the additions in relation to the book as a 
whole, we were able to discern an effort to deal with ambiguities about 
resurrection and Job's piety. Although some passages in OG Job can be 
identified as deliberately ambiguous about the belief in resurrection, and 


5 See J.R. BASKIN, Pharao’s Counsellors. Job, Jethro, and Balaam in Rabbinic and 
Patristic Tradition (BJSt 47; Chico, CA 1983) 32-43; N.J. ELLIS, “The Reception of the 
Jobraham Narratives in Jewish Thought", Authoritative Texts and Reception History. 
Aspects and Approaches (eds. D. BATOVICI — K. de TROYER) (BilnS 151; Boston 2017) 
124-140, here 135-140; F.T. HARKINS — A.M. CANTY (eds.), A Companion to Job in the 
Middle Ages (Brill's Companions to the Christian Tradition 73; Leiden 2016). 

53 See G. OBERHANSLI-WIDMER, “Hiobtraditionen im Judentum", Das Buch Hiob und 
seine Interpretationen. Beitráge zum Hiob-Symposium auf dem Monte Verità vom 14.— 
19. August 2005 (eds. T. KRÜGER — M. OEMING — K. ScHMID — C. UEHLINGER) (AThANT 88; 
Zürich 2007) 315-328, here 324-326; M.C. LEGASPI, “Job’s Wives in the “Testament of 
Job". A Note on the Synthesis of Two Traditions", JBL 127 (2008) 71-79. 

55 See BASKIN, Pharao's Counsellors, 8-26; OBERHANSLI-WIDMER, “Hiobtraditionen”, 
318-327; ELLIS, "Reception", 128-131. 
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even though the OG translation compared to the MT already tends to 
underline Job's status as a dikatoc, the two additions encourage a recon- 
sideration of the book that (further) resolves these ambiguities. 

Finally, we could observe in the two OG additions an exegetical method 
that is similar to other interpretative citations in biblical writings but gains 
a specific function here at the borderline of canonization. On the one hand, 
Job 42,17a-e became part of the canonical texts in the Greek tradition 
and its affiliate versions; on the other hand, the two short notes may be 
regarded as early examples of authoritative interpretation of the given 
canonical text, paving the way for the emergence of a major current in 
the reception history of the book of Job. 
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SUMMARY 


Attached to the end of the book and separated from the foregoing text by intro- 
ductory phrases, the additions in Old Greek Job 42,17a.b-e function as a final 
interpretation of the book, claiming authority by referring to other writings that 
were considered authoritative (namely, Genesis 36 LXX). By foretelling Job's 
resurrection from the dead and identifying him as a descendant of Abraham, the 
supplements help to disambiguate equivocal passages in the book concerning 
resurrection and Job's piety. Situated at the edge of canonization, 42,17a.b-e con- 
stitute a liminal phenomenon between interpretative textual growth and reception 
history. 


ANOTHER LOOK AT QOHELETH 7,23-29 


Among the biblical wisdom books, Qoheleth stands out for being 
relentlessly empirical in a culture that revered inherited wisdom. “I 
found”, “J sought”, “/ applied by mind”, and other first person verbs 
appear more than eighty-one times, twenty-one times with emphasis added 
by the pronoun '4ní, “I”. At the same time, Qoheleth’s thought can be 
elusive to an exasperating degree. Both qualities, self-confident searching 
and puzzling conclusion, characterize 7,23-29. It should be noted at the 
outset that Qoheleth assumes an exceptionally broad understanding of 
wisdom, which is aptly characterized by P. Machinist: “a set of obser- 
vations on the nature of the world and the God who created and controls 
it, and on where humans fit and how they should behave in this divine 
creation” !. 

Commentators generally recognize that 7,23-29 (identified as a section 
by T. Kriiger, F.J. Backhaus, and this essay) ? are among the most dif- 
ficult verses in Qoheleth. Scholars differ, however, on the dimension of 
the unit ?, whether v. 26 criticizes women in general * or only deceptive 
women such as those depicted in Prov 2,16-19; 5,3-5.20-23; 6,24-29; 
7,1-27; 9,13-18 5, or on whether it is a metaphor either for Woman Folly 6 


! P. MACHINIST, “Ecclesiastes,” The Jewish Study Bible (eds. A. BERLIN — M.Z. BRETTLER) 
(New York 22014) 1599. 

2 T. KRÜGER, Qoheleth (trans. O.C. DEAN, Jr.) (Hermeneia; Minneapolis, MN 2004) 
143; F.J. BACKHAUS, “Es gibt nichts Besseres fiir den Menschen” (Koh 3,22). Studien 
zum Composition und zur Weisheitskritik im Buch Kohelet (BBB 121; Bodenheim 1998) 
261-264. 

3 A sampling: Qoh 7,15-29 in C.-H. SEow, Ecclesiastes (AB 18C; New York 1997) 
251-252; 7,25-8,1a in M. Fox, A Time to Tear Down and A Time to Build Up. A Reread- 
ing of Ecclesiastes (Grand Rapids, MI 1999), and S. RAMOND, “Y a-t-il de l’ironie dans le 
livre de Qohélet?” VT 60 (2010) 631-632; 7,25-29 in R. MURPHY, Ecclesiastes (Word 25A; 
Dallas, TX 1992) 74, and in L. SCHWIENHORST-SCHONBERGER, Qohelet (HThKAT; Freiburg — 
Basel — Wien 2004) 339-401. 

4 N. LOHFINK, Qoheleth (trans. S. MCEVENUE) (CC; Minneapolis, MN 2003) 102; 
T. LONGMAN, The Book of Ecclesiastes (NICOT; Grand Rapids, MI 1998) 204; Fox, A 
Time to Tear Down, 269; A. SCHOORS, Ecclesiastes (HCOT; Leuven — Paris — Walpole, 
MA 2013) 573-574; L. SCHWIENHORST-SCHÓNBERGER, Qohelet, 402. 

5 MURPHY, Ecclesiastes, 76; and J. CRENSHAW, Ecclesiastes (OTL; Philadelphia, PA 
1987) 146. 

6 SEow, Ecclesiastes, 263; A. SCHELLENBERG. Kohelet (ZBK, AT 17; Zürich 2013) 
120-121; R.B. HOLMSTEDT — J.A. COOK — P.S. MARSHALL, Qoheleth. A Handbook on 
the Hebrew Text (Baylor Handbook on the Hebrew Bible; Waco, TX 2017) regard it as 
“likely” (219). 
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or for Woman Wisdom 7. A few scholars, such as C.-L. Seow, regard v. 28 
as secondary *. 

This article brings forward two considerations to illuminate this diffi- 
cult text: (1) Qoheleth's search for wisdom described in 7,1-22 and con- 
cluded in 7,23-29 is similar in method, progression of thought, and ironic 
tone ? to the account of his initial search for wisdom described in 1,12 — 
2,23 and concluded in 2,24-26; (2) his unique analysis of personified wis- 
dom and folly in 7,23-29, and adoption of the persona of a suitor of Woman 
Wisdom. A further point relevant to both considerations is Qoheleth's irony 
and playful humor. 


I. SIMILARITIES BETWEEN QOHELETH'S SEARCH FOR WISDOM 
IN 1,12 — 2,26 AND HIS SEARCH IN CHAPTER 7 


T. Krüger perceptively notes that “[t]he section 7,23-29 offers for 
the first time since 1,12 — 2,26 another coherent first-person report on a 
‘test’ of Qoheleth, its execution, and its outcome” !°. In the initial quest, 
Qoheleth adopted the persona of a wise king (Solomon, not named in 
accord with the conventions of Wisdom literature) in order to test whether 
his unlimited royal resources would enable him to attain wisdom in the 
sense of acting rightly and knowing how the world works. Qoh 2,24-26 
is the conclusion of the king's search. At the very beginning of his quest 
for wisdom, the king acknowledges that his actions are futile, for they 
will have no effect on events (1,12-15). Moreover, his search causes him 
vexation, the very opposite of the calmness and serenity one expects in 
sages (1,16-18). Next, in 2,1-11, he describes his frenetic royal activity 


7 KRÜGER, Qoheleth, 147. 

8 SEOW, Ecclesiastes, 274. 

? As RAMOND, “Y a-t-il de l'ironie dans le livre de Qohélet?”, points out (621-622), 
scholars often attribute irony to Qoheleth without defining it or recognizing its different 
uses. I would classify the irony in 7,23-29 as “verbal irony”, i.e., “one meaning is stated 
and a different, usually antithetical meaning is intended” as in The Princeton Encyclope- 
dia of Poetry and Poetics (eds. A. PREMINGER — T.V.F. BROGAN; Princeton, NJ 1993) 635. 
In 7,23-29, Qoheleth deals with revered traditions of (personified) wisdom and folly, and 
comes to an unexpected judgment: the tradition of Woman Folly is true, he finds, but the 
tradition of Woman Wisdom does not hold up. 

10 Qoheleth, 143. There is broad agreement that 1,12 — 2,26 constitutes a literary unit. 
Among recent commentators, SEOW 46, 117-119; T. LONGMAN, II (NICOT; Grand Rapids, 
MI - Cambridge, UK 1998) 76-77; KRÜGER, Qoheleth 59-60; A. SCHOORS, Ecclesiastes 
(HCOT; Leuven — Paris — Walpole, MA 2013) 18; and HOLMSTEDT — COOK — MARSHALL, 
Qoheleth 68. Fox, A Time to Tear Down, 174, proposes that chapter 2 continues “the nar- 
ration of Qohelet's investigation begun in 1:13”. LOHFINK, Qoheleth 43-44, extends the 
unit to 1,12 — 3,15, which is not very different from the commentators named above. 
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— guided still by wisdom — building a variety of structures, collecting 
flocks, amassing gold and silver, and recruiting servants and entertainers. 
His only reward, however, was the pleasure he derived from those activi- 
ties. His intense activity led him to turn and “consider wisdom and mad- 
ness and folly” (NRSV) in themselves, which leads to further expressions 
of futility (2,12-17). Yes, wisdom is better theoretically than folly, for 
fools walk in darkness (2,14), but the wise themselves will eventually 
walk in the darkness of death, so what advantage do they actually have? 
In fact, as S. Ramond points out, “Verse 18 declares it is even worse 
to be wise. Not only will the wise die as the fool will, but the wise who 
have put such effort to become wise run the risk of having a fool as their 
heir who will make stupid use of what he [the wise] has made. There is 
no guarantee that being wise will be of any help in what happens in the 
future” !!. Such is the gist of 2,18-23, and not surprisingly it leads to the 
king crying out, “This also is futility” (2,23). In 2,24-26, however, the 
king comes around to a surprising conclusion: true wisdom does not result 
from human achievement, but rather consists in enjoying what God gives 
each person in the moments of life, namely, “eating and drinking, and 
finding enjoyment in their toil” (2,25). In the final verse, 2,26, the king 
realizes that what troubled him so deeply in 2,18-23 — his hard-earned 
fortune potentially going to a fool — is something he has no control over; 
it may well happen. His only, and best, response is to relax now and accept 
with joy the gifts God gives him. By its extraordinary length, honestly 
recorded emotions, and front position in the book, the King's search for 
wisdom becomes a paradigm for understanding what follows in the book, 
including the similar search in chapter 7. 

Another feature of the king's search must be mentioned, for it is impor- 
tant for understanding 7,23-29 — Qoheleth's adoption of another persona. 
In chapters 1-2, he adopted the persona of King Solomon, the paragon of 
wisdom in Israelite religious literature. In the Bible, I Kings and Chroni- 
cles celebrate Solomon’s wisdom; Prov 1,1, 10,1, and 25,1 attribute the 
wisdom sayings that follow to Solomon; and Cant 1,1 attributes its songs 
to Solomon. In Qoheleth, the wise king is mentioned at the beginning of 
the book, to be sure, but he does not succeed in achieving the wisdom he 
seeks. The king finally accepts the wisdom offered to him in 2,24-26, but 
as a gift not an achievement. One should take note here of the irony and 
playfulness of Qoheleth, for the same qualities will appear again in 7,23- 
29 where, I will argue, he adopts the persona of a suitor seeking wisdom 
in the language of love and courtship, e.g., “the one whom my soul still 


UL “Y a-t-il de l'ironie”, 631. My translation. 
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seeks and has not found” (7,26). It is easy to miss the playful side of an 
author who so often talks of somber realities — futility, limit, death. 

Now I want to apply to chapter 7 the observations made by Kriiger, 
cited in footnote 8, that “7,23-29 offers for the first time since 1,12 — 2,26 
another coherent first-person report on a ‘test’ of Qoheleth, its execution, 
and its outcome”. Comparison of the search for wisdom in 1,12 — 2,26 
to that in chapter 7 suggests, first of all, that the many adages and obser- 
vations made in chapter 7 prior to vv. 7,23-29 *? function like the king's 
activities in the initial quest, that is, they do not provide the kind of wis- 
dom Qoheleth was seeking. The very first proverb in chapter 7 is an exam- 
ple of Qoheleth creating distance between himself and the proverbs: 
“A good name is better than precious ointment, / and the day of death, 
than the day of birth”. This proverb, as Seow observes, “challenges the 
seriousness of the proverb [...] by carrying the assumption of the saying to 
1ts absurd conclusion. [...] The undermining of one statement by another 
is a typical method employed in ancient Near Eastern pessimistic litera- 
ture to show that there is no real solution to life's contradictions" '3, 
Indeed, other adages in 7,1-22 offset one another, suggesting the limited 
value Qoheleth places on the wisdom provided by such sayings. He wants 
something more. One can surmise that his frustrated desire for “some- 
thing more” provokes his cry in 7,23: “All this [7,1-22] I tested with 
wisdom. I resolved, ‘I will become wise”, but it was far off from me” |. 
Dissatisfied with wisdom from traditional aphorisms, Qoheleth is ready to 
turn in a new direction (sabbótf 'ünf, v. 25a), which is similar in meaning 
to the Hebrew verb and pronoun (panîtî 'ánf) which the king used in 2,12 
to describe his turn in a new direction. 


II. QOHELETH’S UNIQUE ANALYSIS OF PERSONIFIED WISDOM AND FOLLY IN 
7,23-29 AND ADOPTION OF THE PERSONA OF A SUITOR OF WOMAN WISDOM 


Qoheleth's cry of frustration in 7,23-24 marks a turning point in his 
quest as he considers how wisdom and folly affect his life, just as the 


? One could possibly include the maxims of chapter 6 with those in 7,1-22, for chap- 
ter 6 is concerned with frustrations of desire. For our purposes, however, 7,1-22 offers 
enough to make the point. 

13 Seow, Ecclesiastes, 244. 

14 It is worth quoting at length SCHWIENHORST-SCHONBERGER’S observation on these 
verses in his Qohelet, 396: “Koh 7,23-24 kann als Rückblick und Zusammenfassung des 
Vorangehenden, zugleich aber auch als Vorankündigung des Kommenden verstanden war- 
den [...] In der Forschung wird 51772 “all dies’ sowohl anaphorisch [...] als auch kata- 
phorisch [...] verstanden". In short, “all this" refers both to what has gone before and what 
will follow. 
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king's earlier frustration led him to contrast wisdom and folly during 
his search (1,17-18 and 2,12). Unlike those previous examples, how- 
ever, wisdom and folly here are personified, as they are occasionally in 
Proverbs 1—9 and Sirach. Verse 26 considers Woman Folly first, evidently 
following oral or chiastic order by beginning with folly, the last item 
mentioned in the previous verse. Qoheleth's allusion to personified folly, 
Woman Folly, in v. 26 has been noted by many commentators ?: “And 
I find more bitter than death the woman who is all traps, whose mind 
is a net, and whose hands are shackles". The participle preceding the 
pronoun (móse” *ání) indicates some kind of experience of the woman's 
seductions. So powerful is her seductiveness that Qoheleth says only the 
lucky (t6b lipné ha’élohim) can escape from her. He seems to agree with 
the saying that folly is a serious obstacle to wisdom and only the fortu- 
nate avoid it. 

After the mention of personified folly in v. 26, we expect to hear about 
personified wisdom because in v. 25 Qoheleth declared he wanted “to 
know and investigate and seek wisdom and accounting” !°, whereas he 
only wanted “to know" folly. In the analogous quest of 1,12 — 2,26, the 
king likewise paused to reflect on wisdom and folly (1,17; 2,12b-13). As 
Holmstedt, Cook, and Marshall observe: “If nwX7 in v. 26 is a personified 
allusion to folly, we would reasonably also expect an allusion to wisdom 
personified at this point” 7. 

In v. 27, Qoheleth introduces his reflection on Woman Wisdom by 
declaring, “Look! This is what I found!”, preparing readers for some- 
thing they do not expect to hear. Forcefully affirming his own inductive 
method for acquiring wisdom, Qoheleth reports what his search found 
and what it did not find. ““Look, this is what I found’, says the Teacher !5, 


15 See n. 5. 

16 As SEOW suggests, hökmäh and hesbön “do not refer to separate ideas [...] hesbön 
defines wisdom more precisely”, Ecclesiastes, 260. In v. 27, hesbön is used by itself 
and seems to be a synonym of wisdom, perhaps wisdom in a detailed and concrete 
sense. 

17 Qoheleth, 223. So also KRÜGER, Qoheleth, 146-147: “After ‘wisdom’ and ‘folly’ 
were named in (v. 23 and) v. 25 as the goal of Qoheleth's 'search," it seems quite possible 
to see the ‘personification’ of one of these two entities in “the woman” that he ‘finds’ 
according to v. 26". Similarly, H.D. PREUSS, Einführung in die alttestamentliche Weisheit- 
literatur (Stuttgart 1987) 63. 

18 MT 'amérah göheleth, “Qoheleth said," v. 27, is often regarded as an editorial 
insertion, similar to those at the beginning and end of the book. Given our topic, it is not 
necessary to discuss the phrase. It is worth quoting, however, HOLMSTEDT et al, Qoheleth, 2, 
commenting on the possible function of Qoheleth's mid-book motto in v. 27: “Although 
there does not appear to be a rigid pattern between the two halves, the first half of the 
book seems more oriented to Qoheleth's report of his experiment while the second half 
seems to wrap up the more general conclusions he draws from this". 
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‘by adding one thing to another to find a conclusion. The one whom my 
soul sought continually I did not find. One person in a thousand I did find, 
but a woman among all these I did not find””. 

Qoheleth's words require careful unpacking. In the Hebrew clause in 
v. 28a, ’äser ‘dd bigesa napst, ’aSer ' refers to personified wisdom 
that Qoheleth announced in v. 25 he was seeking (bigges). An important 
interpretive clue is the erotic language in v. 28a. Qoheleth refers to him- 
self, uniquely, as napsî (lit., “my soul”, “my self”), a self-designation that 
occurs in the love poetry of Cant 3,1.2.3.4; 5,6; and 6,12. In Canticles, 
the woman seeks (bigges) to find (mása”) her lover. In Cant 3,1-2, she 
declares, “Upon my bed at night I sought him (biggastiw) whom my 
soul (napsí) loves; I sought (biggastîw) him, but found him not (welö’ 
mesä’tiw) [...] I will seek him (’äbagesah) whom my soul (naps? ) loves” 
(NRSV). Cant 5,6 expresses a like desire for the beloved. In Proverbs 1— 
9, Woman Wisdom uses similar language of those who pursue her. She 
seeks lovers as well as hearers, promising them her companionship and 
enhanced life (1,20-33; 8,1-36), inviting them to her house where she 
will host a banquet and impart life to them (9,1-6 + 11). In Prov 8,35-36 
Woman Wisdom regards those who seek her as lovers courting her, waiting 
at the door of her house: “Happy is the one who listens to me, / watching 
daily at my gates, / waiting beside my doors. / For whoever finds me finds 
life / and obtains favor from the LorD; / but those who miss me injure 
themselves; / all who hate me love death" (NRSV). She speaks of affec- 
tive relationship — seek and find, love and hate. The amatory language 
in Qoh 7,28 suggests that Qoheleth is adopting, albeit briefly, the persona 
of a devotee of Woman Wisdom just as he adopted for a longer period 
the persona of the wise king in 1,12 — 2,26. 

Recognizing the persona of the traditional suitor of Woman Wisdom 
is the key to understanding v. 28b: “One human being (’ädäm) among 
a thousand I found, / but a woman among all of these I did not find” ”°. 
One should read the verse aware of both Qoheleth's irony and his method 
of acquiring wisdom from what he personally sees and observes. Also of 
great importance for interpretation 1s the oral culture in which Qoheleth 
lived. In an oral culture, transmission of information and literature was by 
word of mouth rather than by written texts. Conversation was the ordinary 
means of acquiring wisdom, of testing one's thoughts and arriving at 


xv 


1? The emendation of ’äser to 'issàh is unnecessary. 
20 "adam here means “human being” as it does in v. 29, not “man”. Except in the 
special case of Genesis 2-3 where ha’adam means “the (first) man” in contrast to “the 
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conclusions ?!. As a sage in that male-dominated culture, Qoheleth's 


conversation partners would have been men, not women. 

With these personal and cultural considerations in mind, let me interpret 
v. 28c through paraphrase: “Why should I, a sage, go to Woman Wisdom 
for revealed wisdom when everything I've ever learned in my quest for 
wisdom I’ve learned from conversation with others? Of those ‘others’, 
none were women. And, to be honest, only a few of my conversation 
partners really enlightened me”. The verse reflects the irony and playful 
hyperbole pervading the entire book. 

The above interpretation, as improbable as it might at first seem, is the 
only one I know in which v. 29 directly continues v. 28. There has to 
be a close connection between vv. 27-28 and v. 29, since both are intro- 
duced by virtually the same phrase — “Look! This is what I found” and 
“Look! This alone is what I found”. 

How then does v. 29 elaborate the preceding verses? “God made 
human beings straightforward (yasar), but they have sought many devices 
(hissebönöt)” ?. Verse 28 asserted that Qoheleth-as-suitor has not found 
Woman Wisdom's revelation to be a route to wisdom nor has he ever 
found women to be fruitful conversation partners. Verse 29 explains 
why he rejects Woman Wisdom as a source, announcing his conclusion 
with great force: “Look! This alone is what I found". He is convinced 
that God made humans yásar, "straightforward", “just fine”, but Woman 
Wisdom assumes exactly the opposite: human beings are definitely not 
yasar, “straightforward”. She accuses them of being complacent, naive, 
scoffing, hating knowledge, despising her reproofs (Prov 2,20-33), hat- 
ing her and loving death (Prov 8,36), and lacking intelligence (Prov 9,4). 
To receive her teaching, Woman Wisdom's devotees must rid themselves 
of these vicious habits. Qoheleth, however, rejects her characterization 
of human beings as not yásar. For him, the problem is not human beings, 
but their assumptions in searching for wisdom. Their flawed searches are 
what he means by “many devices" (hissébonót rabbîm). Human beings 
place far too much confidence in their own searches without realizing that 
the unfolding of human life is beyond their reach. They need to recognize 


?! Two proverbs illustrate the importance of conversing with others in gaining knowl- 
edge and insight: “Iron sharpens iron / and each person sharpens the face of his neighbor” 
(Prov 27,17), where there is a wordplay on the ambiguity of Heb. pdnim, “edge (of sword)” 
as in Ezek 21,21 and Qoh 10,10, and * (human) face”. “As one's face to another, one’s 
heart to another” (Prov 27,19 LXX), i.e., spoken words reveal inner disposition. 

2 hissébonót occurs only here and in 2 Chron 26,15, where it describes some kind of 
war machine. There is obvious wordplay with hesbón, “accounting, sum", in vv. 25 and 
27 and hissebönöt, “devices”, in v. 29. The wordplay implies that an unreflective search 
for wisdom leads to complications that subvert any gains. 
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that the enterprise of making sense of life is limited, for the movement 
of the world they seek to understand is hidden in the mind and intent of 
God. Such is the conclusion the king reached in his first search (2,24-26) 
and Qoheleth, mimicking a traditional seeker of wisdom, states it again 
in 7,25-29. 

Other scholarly interpretations explain less, in my view, than the one 
just offered, and are not able to explain satisfactorily what is essential to 
any interpretation — how v. 29 relates intrinsically to the preceding verses. 
Lohfink goes his own way in viewing v. 26 as a sample of sexist male 
talk. He translates mar in v. 26 as "stronger (than death)" rather than the 
solidly attested and widely accepted “more bitter". Qoheleth, in Lohfink's 
view, deliberately takes “stronger than death” in a naive sense as “immor- 
tal", making it easy for him to refute the sexist slogan as stupid and 
unworthy in vv. 27-28: “[Qoheleth] has examined the life history of one 
thousand persons, and [found that] not one woman was still alive beyond a 
certain time". Verse 29 contains a wordplay on hissebönöt, meaning both 
“Siege towers" (the meaning in its only other occurrence in 2 Chron 26,15) 
and “reckonings”; the verse suggests that over-reliance on the inductive 
way to knowledge, while good in itself “has been used by humans to 
introduce real untimely death ever more powerfully into his creation” ?. 
The reading is ingenious, but its interpretation of v. 28b is unconvincing, 
and it has won few followers. It also uses a questionable translation of 
mar in v. 26. 

For Murphy, v. 29 corrects v. 28b, which he views as a negative assess- 
ment of women. Verse 29 affirms “the basic sinfulness of all, male and 
female, even though God made them upright" ?^. But it is far from certain 
that 28 is unequivocally misogynistic, and the thrust of v. 29 is surely not 
to assert the basic sinfulness of all humans. 

Krüger suggests “the woman” in v. 26 is wisdom as described ironi- 
cally in Sir 6,24-31: “Put your feet into her fetters, and your neck into 
her collar [...] Search out and seek and she will become known to you [...] 
Then her fetters will become for a strong defense, and her collar a glori- 
ous robe” 2. Krüger reflects: “The process of acquiring knowledge and 
education is 'erotically' intensified; those who devotes themselves to 
‘wisdom’ are ‘conquered’ and ‘caught’ by her as by a seductive woman. 
[...] If one assumes that Qoh 7:26 describes such a picture of “the woman 
wisdom” as the result of the search for ‘wisdom’ and “knowledge” (v. 25), 


3 Qoheleth, 101-103. 
2 Ecclesiastes, 77. 
25 KRUGER, Qoheleth, 144-149. The quote is on p. 147. 
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this ‘wisdom’ concept is already critically called into question in v. 26”. 
Kriiger explains v. 29 as a reference to Gen 1,27 and 5,1-2 and also to 
Genesis 3; 4,17-22; and 6,5. However, the only support for Krüger's read- 
ing is one passage in Sirach, written a century and a half after Qoheleth, 
which applies ironically to Woman Wisdom the kind of language that is 
proper to Woman Folly. Furthermore, why would Qoheleth introduce as a 
surprising discovery in vv. 27a and 29a (“Look! This is what I found”) 
something so obvious and familiar from Genesis? Apart from the word 
'adàm, none of the key words in v. 29, bigges, yásar, and hesbönäh, 
appear in Genesis. 

Fox concedes that v. 29 does not directly continue v. 28. For him, 
“mankind seeks great Aissébonot [sic]. In mentioning the decline in human 
quality from essential straightness, Qoheleth no longer has in mind the 
corruption ascribed to 99.9 percent of men and 100 percent of women in 
the preceding verse. He is rather speaking of a flaw common to humanity 
generally, namely, the tendency to seek answers and make calculations” 2, 
It is questionable that v. 28 attributes "corruption" to all women and vir- 
tually all men. Furthermore, it would be highly unlikely for a sage who 
has devoted his entire life to observing and questioning everyone and 
everything to judge tout court such activity to be corrupt and corrupting. 
Qoheleth condemns certain kinds of searches, but not all. 

According to Schwienhorst-Schónberger ??, v. 26 cites a misogynistic 
tradition that his readers at first do not realize is a citation. Gradually, 
they catch on that it is not Qoheleth's own opinion. In v. 28b, he tells us 
he subjected this misogynistic citation to a careful critique and found it 
contradicted the authentic theological view of creation rooted in Gene- 
sis 1—2. Verse 29 refers to that tradition when it affirms that God made 
both man and women “recht” (“right”). Verse 29 not only repudiates the 
misogynistic tradition, but also shows the limits of the traditional wisdom 
expressed in v. 25, stating that the misogynistic tradition originated in 
“wickedness, folly, foolishness, and madness”. However, the verb intro- 
ducing the so-called citation in v. 25a (móse” ’dni, “I find") means finding 
in the sense of observing and concluding, not “finding” a saying already 
at hand. The emphatic introductions to v. 27 and v. 29 imply some- 
thing new and unexpected is about to be announced; they are excessive 
for simply reminding people of Genesis's familiar teaching. Finally, the 
ambivalent v. 28b can hardly be considered a refutation of the biting and 
vivid v. 26. 


26 Fox, A Time to Tear Down, 272. 
27 Kohelet, 409-410. 
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III. CONCLUSION 


Qoheleth's search for wisdom in chapter 7 was only partly successful, 
as was the search in 1,12 — 2,26. Proverbs-derived wisdom satisfied him 
only up to a point. The tradition of personified Folly was a useful reminder 
to him that there are real obstacles to acquiring wisdom, but the allied 
tradition of Woman Wisdom revealing wisdom to those without sense 
went so strongly against his own experience and his empirical habits of 
inquiry that he rejected it. To demonstrate his rejection of that route to 
wisdom with a certain playfulness, he momentarily posed as a devotee of 
Woman Wisdom, making use of the traditional language of such devotion. 
But he did not submit to her tutelage, for it would have meant giving up 
what was most precious to him. Qoheleth's ability to appreciate traditional 
wisdom and yet see its limits shows a sage of unusual depth, honesty, and 
intellectual freedom. The wisdom he has arrived at has given him a per- 
spective on life that continues to fascinate, instruct, and puzzle readers in 
every age. 
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SUMMARY 


Qoh 7,23-29 seems to be the conclusion of a search for wisdom that began 
in 7,1 in which proverbs-derived wisdom did not satisfy the sage. In his similar 
search in 1,12 — 2,26, Qoheleth adopted the persona of a king (Solomon) seek- 
ing wisdom, but instead found a wisdom that differed from the conventional 
version. In his search in chapter 7 (especially in v. 28), he adopted the persona 
of a typical suitor of Woman Wisdom, but found she did not offer him the wis- 
dom he sought. Characteristically, Qoheleth insists on discovering truth through 
personal observation and so rejects revelation by Woman Wisdom. In v. 29, 
he rejects her assumption that her hearers are somehow deficient — scoffers, 
naive, and hating knowledge. There is nothing wrong with human beings. Their 
searches, however, are faulty, because they place too much confidence in their 
own calculations. 


THE LIFE OF METAPHOR IN SONG OF SONGS: 
POETICS, CANON, AND THE CULTURAL BIBLE 


What is it that is fair and without blemish? 
It is the Song of Songs. 
— S.Y. Agnon 


In Song of Songs 4,7, the male lover says to his beloved, “All of you 
is fair, my love, and there is no blemish in you”. This follows a series of 
metaphorical descriptions of the lover's body and provides a concluding 
summary, moving the focus from the lush metaphors for individual parts 
to the whole body, seen through the eyes of love. S.Y. Agnon activates 
this verse when, in a modernizing move, he describes the book itself, 
instead of the lover’s body, as “fair and without blemish” |. His comment 
is an ironic twist on the metaphorical system of the Song of Songs, as the 
metaphor's tenor — the lover's body — is relocated to the discourse itself. 
For Agnon, the sensuous and perfect body of the beloved becomes a meta- 
phorical vehicle for the perfect erotic text, the Song of Songs ?. 

Agnon's gloss on the Song of Songs is a modernist step in a long and 
circuitous reception of the book's metaphors. This essay explores some 
key phases in this history, which, with some charity, can be called the life 
of metaphor in Song of Songs. The word "life" is itself meant meta- 
phorically or metonymically, since a work of literature is not a biological 
organism but lives only in its use by people — authors, readers, listeners, 
scribes, critics. The life of the work is its historicity in human life, in the 
exchanges between the represented world and the actual world. This field 
of exchange extends through time and space, from the authorship of the 
work to its many receptions. How to read a text within its life-world and 
within subsequent worlds, including our own, is a difficult but vital schol- 
arly concern. The Song of Songs is an exemplary case in which a work 
undergoes major transformations in the course of its life, due to historical 


! S. Y. AGNON, “And Solomon’s Wisdom Excelled", quoted in I. PARDES, Agnon’s 
Moonstruck Lovers. The Song of Songs in Israeli Culture (Seattle, WA 2013) 19. 

2 Tam using “tenor” and “vehicle” to refer to the two parts of a metaphor — its referent 
and its signifying image — while the “ground” or “background of associated implications” 
is the semantic network that connects them. On these terms, see I.A. RICHARDS, The Philos- 
ophy of Rhetoric (London 1936) 96-127; M. BLACK, “Metaphor”, Philosophical Perspec- 
tives on Metaphor (ed. M. JOHNSON) (Minneapolis, MN 1981) 63-82; and D. DONOGHUE, 
Metaphor (Cambridge, MA 2014). 
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shifts in the relationship between the represented world and the real world, 
triggered by shifts in the textual context and in the critical sensibilities 
of its readers. The dynamics of metaphor, I will show, are central to both 
shifts. 

As Max Black observes, “[a] metaphor selects, emphasizes, suppresses, 
and organizes features of the principal subject [i.e., the tenor] by implying 
statements about it that normally apply to the subsidiary subject [i.e., the 
vehicle]” 3. The background of associated implications, which channels 
this semantic process, derives from two interacting sources: the pattern 
of implications created by the literary work and the system of common- 
places native to the speech community. In Black's formulation: “Meta- 
phors can be supported by specially constructed systems of implications, 
as well as by accepted commonplaces” *. The Song of Songs has its own 
specially constructed system of implications, which draw from accepted 
commonplaces in ancient Israelite culture. However, the background of 
associated implications — in the represented world and the actual world — 
is not stable but changes radically over the life of the book. 

There are two major shifts in this network of associated implications 
in the interpretive life of Song of Songs. The first shift occurs when the 
book was associated with a new literary context: the biblical canon. In 
this new contextual field, the metaphors take on a changed semantic life. 
To some degree, I will argue, this shift was facilitated by the fluidity and 
hyperbole in the system of implications in the work itself. This is condi- 
tioned by what Robert Alter calls the “fluctuating movement from literal 
to figurative” in the metaphors of Song of Songs and their “intensifying 
momentum” *. The second shift occurs in the early modern period, when 
the concept of the biblical canon was reconfigured, and the Song of Songs 
was reconceived as a work of literature. This new conceptual field is what 
Jonathan Sheehan calls the Cultural Bible °. These steps trace the text’s 
birth as a work of secular love poetry (a genre known from the ancient 
Near East and alluded to elsewhere in the Bible), its maturity as sacred 
poetry, and its second childhood as love poetry (again), regaining on a new 
level the associated implications of its youth. The words have not changed 
— allowing for the normal vicissitudes of textual history — but the meta- 
phors have had a varied and complicated life. 


3 BLACK, “Metaphor”, 78. 

4 BLACK, “Metaphor”, 77. 

5 R. ALTER, “The Garden of Metaphor”, The Art of Biblical Poetry (New York 22011) 
231-254, and below. 

9 J. SHEEHAN, The Enlightenment Bible. Translation, Scholarship, Culture (Princeton, 
NJ 2005). 
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In my conclusion I will draw together some of these threads with 
the aid of Walter Benjamin's concept of the perception of a work's life, 
including its compositional history, history of effects, and contemporary 
criticism, as a synchronous life-world, a dialectical “now-time” of its 
historicity in human life. This concept in some respects reflects Mikhail 
Bakhtin's dictum that a literary work “lives in the present, but always 
remembers its past” 7. 


I. THE POETICS OF METAPHOR IN SONG OF SONGS: FIRST PHASE 


Robert Alter observes that the use of metaphor in the Song of Songs is 
“instructively untypical” 8. He describes several ways that the Song inno- 
vates with respect to the literary conventions of metaphor in the other 
works of biblical poetry. The most important innovation is “a dialectic 
movement of signification” between the tenor and the vehicle, in which 
the vehicles — spices, gardens, animals, blooming nature — turn, like the 
flip of a gestalt image, into the natural setting for the couple's lovemak- 
ing. The interaction between tenor and vehicle becomes “suggestively 
fluid”, blurring “the boundaries between figure and referent, inside and 
outside, human body and accoutrement or natural setting" ?. In this sophis- 
ticated metaphorical play, “[t]he poetry by the end becomes a kind of 
self-transcendence of double entente: the beloved's body is, in a sense, 
“represented” as a garden, but it also turns into a real garden, magically 
continuous with the mountain landscape so aptly introduced at the mid- 
point of the poem" !°. The “fluctuating movement from literal to figurative 
and back again" !! creates a seductive subjectivity, an erotic and magical 
sensibility. 

The final lines in the book, the woman's farewell to her lover in 8,14, 
exemplify this metaphorical movement: 


Flee, my love, and be like a gazelle, 
or like a young stag, 
on the spice mountains. 


As commentators have noted, the woman's command to her lover — “Flee” 
(23) — is perplexing. There is no contextual motive for her to dismiss 


7 M.M. BAKHTIN, Problems of Dostoevsky's Poetics (trans. C. EMERSON) (Minneapolis, 
MN 1984) 106. 

8 ALTER, “Garden of Metaphor”, 231. 

? ALTER, “Garden of Metaphor”, 248. 

10 ALTER, “Garden of Metaphor”, 253-254. 

!! ALTER, “Garden of Metaphor”, 253-254. 
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him abruptly. Yair Zakovitch describes this confusion as a feature of the 
“riddling” quality of the poetry: “Lover and Beloved tease each other, as 
lovers do, and the reader, like the lovers themselves, must replay the words 
two or three times in order to penetrate the multilayered meaning” '?. The 
ensuing metaphors expand the command to flee and also provide inter- 
textual clues to resolve the literary riddle. The woman's figural command, 
“be like a gazelle / or a young stag / on the spice mountains”, activates 
the associative implications of a different kind of journey: an erotic jour- 
ney to the woman's body. The metaphorical command fluctuates between 
a literal flight into the natural landscape and a figurative flight to erotic 
love. 

The associative implications of the gazelle's journey to the spice moun- 
tain are intertextually grounded in earlier metaphors in the book, where 
the erotic associations are more explicit. In 2,17 and 4,6, the woman's 
and man’s speeches echo each other in describing this erotic journey. The 
passage quoted above closely tracks the diction of 2,17: 


My lover is mine, and I am his, 
who grazes among the lilies. 
Until the day breathes, 
and the shadows flee, 
Turn, my love, and be like a gazelle, 
or a young stag, 
on the cloven mountains. 


The woman's figural command in the final triplet, “be like a gazelle / or 
a young stag / on the cloven mountains”, is set in a scene of lovemaking. 
The woman's speech begins with the tenor of the passage: “My lover is 
mine, and I am his”. When the woman invites her lover to be like a gazelle 
or stag on the “cloven mountain” until the break of dawn, this elaborated 
metaphor is a lover's invitation. 

The mountains — characterized by “cleavage” (Na, 2,17) and “spices” 
(manwi, 8,14) — are metaphorical vehicles for the woman's bodily land- 
scape. They express the shape and perfume of her breasts, which are 
scented by myrrh in 2,13-14, and represent by metonymy the woman's 
erotic body. This associative pattern is echoed by the male lover in 4,6, as 
he repeats the woman's previous phrase, “Until the day breathes,/ and the 
shadows flee": 


12 Y, ZAKOVITCH, “Song of Songs: Riddle of Riddles", The Art of Love Lyrics. In 
Memory of Bernard Couroyer, OP, and Hans Jacob Polotsky, First Egyptologists in Jeru- 
salem (ed. K. Mopras) (Paris 2000) 11-23, here 12; see also IDEM, The Song of Songs. 
Introduction and Commentary (Jerusalem 1992) 26-27 [Hebrew]. 
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Until the day breathes, 
and the shadows flee, 

I will go to the myrrh mountain, 
and to the frankincense hill. 


Here the vehicle of the mountains becomes two parallel terms: “myrrh 
mountain" and “frankincense hill”. This parallelism refers to the wom- 
an's two perfumed breasts and may also suggest a move from one erotic 
zone to another, from the breasts downward to the next erotic zone. The 
associative pattern of the mountain as metaphorical vehicle is intensified 
by the intertextual echo-chamber among these verses, as the exotic per- 
fumed mountains and hills collectively evoke the alluring landscape of 
the woman's body. 

In the woman's speeches quoted above (2,17 and 8,14), she draws 
attention to the artifice of her metaphors. Using the same words in a vary- 
ing sequence, she commands her lover to “be like a gazelle / or a young 
stag”. The emphatic construction, ... > 127723 (“be/become like”), is 
striking, occurring nowhere else in Biblical Hebrew. This odd com- 
mand adds focus to the rhetoric of metaphorical transformation. As Alter 
observes, “[t]he verb of similitude occurs not in the speaker's declaration 
of likeness but in an imperative [...] The artifice of poetry thus enters 
inside the frame of dramatic action represented through the monologue” P^. 
The inner working of metaphor is here exposed to view. The delight of 
love is compounded by the verbal delight in making metaphors, partici- 
pating in what Jean-Pierre Sonnet calls the “metaphorical imperative" of 
the Song !*. Here the woman commands her lover to act out the meta- 
phorical process that summons and expresses their love. 

The extended descriptions of the vehicles — gazelles or young stags 
frolicking on a variety of fragrant and curvaceous mountains — draws 
attention to the frame of reference of the vehicles, i.e., the bucolic world 
of blooming, vigorous, and sensuous nature. These vivid representations 
of the vehicles draw out salient associations of the tenors — the woman's 
lovely body, the man's graceful physicality, the sensory pleasures of love- 
making. In a dialectical movement, the boundaries between the lovers” 
bodies and their natural surroundings become diffuse and tangled, creating 
a poetics in which literal and figurative meanings partially blend into 
each other. 


13 ALTER, “Garden of Metaphor”, 244. 

14 J.-P. SONNET, “Le Cantique: la fabrique poétique", Les nouvelles voies de l'exégése. 
En lisant le Cantique des cantiques (eds. J. NIEUVIARTS — P. DEBERGÉ) (Paris 2002) 171- 
181. 
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At the end of the Song, the woman commands her lover to flee. But the 
previously established pattern of associations effects a semantic reversal 
— to the attentive ear the literal command turns into a figurative flight 
to the landscape of the lover's body. As commentators note, the end of 
the poem seems to return to its beginning, where the woman invites her 
lover's kisses !5. In this erotic landscape, the fluidity of tenor and vehicle, 
of bodies and nature, circulate to form a multilayered discourse of love's 
passion. It is an extreme instance of the representational possibilities of 
metaphor, what Wallace Stevens calls “the intricate evasions of as” !6. 

A corresponding feature of the poetics of metaphor in the Song is 
the prominence of what Alter calls “structures of intensification” '”, One 
of the semantic options in poetic parallelism is intensification, as in the 
parallelism of numbers, where the second term is greater than the first, 
whether by addition or multiplication (e.g., 3 / 4; 7 / 77; 10 / 10,000). 
There is a logic of hyperbole in this poetic structure that is particularly 
productive in prophetic poetry. As Alter comments regarding prophetic 
poetry, “the very attachment to hyperbole and the intensifying momentum 
of the poetic medium project the prophet's vision onto a second plane of 
signification" !8. This intensifying momentum is an essential ingredient 
in the transition from prophecy to apocalyptic, particularly in the redac- 
tion and reception of the book of Isaiah !9. 

In Song of Songs, the poetics of intensification is a recurring feature 
of the lovers’ discourse. Most notably for our purpose, the lovers often 
describe each other in hyperbolic terms. When the daughters of Jerusalem 
ask the woman what distinguishes her lover from other lovers, she describes 
him as surpassing all other men (Song 5,10): 


My lover is dazzling and ruddy, 
Preeminent among ten thousand. 


The quality of being “dazzling” (mx) is a poetic attribute of other 
fine-looking men (Lam 4,7), but it also suggests the shining refulgence of 


15 J.C. Exum, Song of Songs. A Commentary (OTL; Louisville, KY 2005) 12-13; 
ZAKOVITCH, “Riddle”, 18 n. 19; E. Assis, Flashes of Fire. A Literary Analysis of the Song 
of Songs (London 2009) 260-262. 

16 W, STEVENS, “An Ordinary Evening in New Haven”, The Palm at the End of the 
Mind. Selected Poems and a Play (ed. H. STEVENS) (New York 1972) 331-351, here 
349. 

17 ALTER, “Prophecy and Poetry," Art of Biblical Poetry, 75-76. 

18 ALTER, “Garden of Metaphor”, 195. 

1? R. HENDEL, “Isaiah and the Transition from Prophecy to Apocalyptic”, Birkat 
Shalom. Studies in the Bible, Ancient Near Eastern Literature, and Postbiblical Juda- 
ism Presented to Shalom M. Paul (eds. C. COHEN et al.) (Winona Lake, IN 2008) 261- 
279. 
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divinity °°. The visual impressiveness of the lover (“dazzling and ruddy”) 
in the first line is intensified in the second, where he is distinguished from 
other lovers by being “preeminent” or “lofty” (135, an adjectival quality 
of a “banner, flag”) over a myriad of men. The rhetoric of hyperbole 
operates in the lover’s description. This hyperbolic quality is a feature 
not only of parallelistic poetry but also of lovers’ fevered imaginations 
(e.g., “Juliet is the sun”). 

The woman’s metaphors cast her lover as larger than life throughout 
the description of his majestic body (Song 5,11-15): 


His head is the finest gold, 
his locks are waves, 
black as a raven. 
His eyes are like doves 
by streams of water, 
Bathing in milk, 
sitting by a full pool. 
His cheeks are spice-beds, 
towers of perfume. 
His lips are lilies, 
dripping liquid myrrh. 
His hands are gold cylinders, 
set with stones of Tarshish. 
His belly is plated ivory, 
covered with sapphires. 
His thighs are alabaster pillars, 
set in gold sockets. 
His appearance is like Lebanon, 
choice as the cedars. 


This hyperbolic sequence of metaphors represents the lover as a towering 
presence, like a magnificent statue, tall as great mountains and the cedars 
of Lebanon. The choice young man (the word Ma, “choice” also means 
“young man”) is emphatically her lover, but he is also figured as nearly 
superhuman, towering above all other men ?!. 

The hyperbolic vehicles and attributes of the male lover make him a 
superlative being. The tenor of this metaphorical sequence is the superi- 
ority of the woman’s lover to all other lovers. But the hyperbolic vehicles 
bring into play a second level of signification, a descriptive similarity to 
the “supersized” divine realm 2, The discourse does not figure the lover 


20 Cf. Ezekiel 1; Pss 18,13, 104,2, etc.; and S.Z. Aster, The Unbeatable Light. Melammu 
and Its Biblical Parallels (Miinster 2012). 

21 Cf. M.H. POPE, Song of Songs (AB; Garden City, NY 1977) 531-548. 

2 On the majestic size of ancient Levantine gods, see M.S. SMITH, Where the Gods Are. 
Spatial Dimensions of Anthropomorphism in the Biblical World (New Haven, CT 2016). 
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as a god, and certainly not as God, but in a different network of associated 
implications these intensifying and hyperbolic features can easily be 
perceived as non-hyperbolic descriptions of God. The structures of inten- 
sification in the metaphorical language of the Song can be reconfigured, 
in a gestalt switch, from one semantic configuration to another, from the 
logic of hyperbole to a hyperreal description of God's supernal body. 
This is what happens next, when the Song becomes Scripture. 


II. VINEYARDS, SPICE-BEDS, AND DIVINE LOVE: 
FROM SONG TO SCRIPTURE 


The life of metaphor in the Song transforms into a new phase when 
the book became a part of what we can call, with some anachronism, 
the canon of Scripture ?. The details of this historical/hermeneutical event 
are obscure but seem to have occurred by the early first century BCE (see 
below). This passage into the status of Scripture derives, at least in part, 
from the book's introductory verse: “The song of songs, belonging to 
Solomon". Since Solomon wrote 1005 songs (1 Kgs 5,12), surely the best 
of them deserves to be Scripture. Pseudepigraphy (i.e., the attribution 
of Solomonic authorship) — along with the book's literary power — 
propelled this new phase in the life of the Song. 

The pattern of associated implications was enlarged and transformed 
by the redefinition of the Song as Scripture. This shift is easily illustrated 
by the intertextual relationship between the Song of Songs and the Song 
of the Vineyard in Isa 5,1-7. The latter begins with a literary activation of 
the genre of love songs: 


Let me sing for my friend 
a song of my beloved for his vineyard. 


The phrase “song of my beloved” ("117 NTW) seems to be a genre term 
for a love song. (The identity of *my beloved" is initially unclear, prob- 
ably deliberately *.) The prophet sets a rhetorical trap by activating this 
genre and then subsequently subverting the audience's expectations. The 
song of love turns into a song of reproach. 


23 See J. BARTON, “The Canonicity of the Song of Songs”, Perspectives on the Song of 
Songs/Perspektiven der Hoheliedauslegung (ed. A.C. HAGEDORN) (BZAW 346; Berlin 
2005) 1-7, and the terminological caution on p. 5: “Whether the term ‘canonical’ is a good 
one to use may be disputed, but if it is correct to refer to the Torah as ‘canonical’ around 
the turn of the era, then there is no reason to deny this description to the Song". 

24 On the grammatical options, see H.G.M. WILLIAMSON, A Critical and Exegetical 
Commentary on Isaiah 1—27. Vol. 1: Isaiah 1—5 (ICC; London 2006) 317-318, 331- 
335. 
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One implication of this verse is that, as Michael V. Fox observes, 
“entertainers sang love songs to amuse audiences during the time of the 
First Commonwealth” 2, Ezekiel's ironic self-reference as a performer of 
“erotic songs” (27249 yw, Ezek 33,32) is further support for this infer- 
ence 2°. A poet could activate this genre by using terms such as “song of 
my beloved” or by using the metaphorical vehicle of a vineyard to describe 
the beloved. Gardens, orchards, and cultivated fields are frequent meta- 
phorical vehicles for the beloved in ancient Near Eastern love poetry 7’. 

The vineyard is also a vehicle for the woman's body in Song of Songs. 
When she says, “My vineyard I did not guard” (1,6), she draws on the same 
associative implications as those who speak about guarding the “vineyards in 
bloom” (2,15; the speakers may be her brothers). When the male lover says, 
“My vineyard is before me” (8,12), he is referring to his lover's body. The 
woman's body as a blossoming vineyard conveys a range of associations: 
her body is aromatic, lush, and — like the vineyard’s wine — intoxicating. 

At the same time, as we have noted, the vineyard is also a scene of the 
lovers” trysts. The woman says to her lover (7,13): 


Let us go early to the vineyards, 

we will see if the vine has blossomed, 
The bud opened, 

the pomegranates bloomed. 
There I will give my love to you. 


The interpenetration of vehicle and tenor in the Song's use of metaphor 
1s evident here, as the boundaries of body and nature become suggestively 
fluid. The vineyard is the place of “my love” both as the scene of love- 
making and a signifier of the woman's body. 

The intertextual relationship between vineyards in the Song of Songs and 
the Song of the Vineyard relies on the literary conventions and expectations 
of ancient love poetry. Genre is an intertextual phenomenon, in which a 
work activates the memory of other works that share literary features and 
evoke certain expectations. As Bakhtin observes, “Genre is a representa- 
tive of creative memory in the process of literary development” ?*. The 


25 M.V. Fox, The Song of Songs and the Ancient Egyptian Love Songs (Madison, 
WI 1985) 249. 

26 See M. GREENBERG, Ezekiel 21-37 (AB 22A; New York 1997) 687. 

27 Fox, Songs of Songs, 283-287; S.M. PAUL, “A Lover's Garden of Verse: Literal and 
Metaphorical Imagery in Ancient Near Eastern Love Poetry", Divrei Shalom. Collected 
Studies of Shalom M. Paul on the Bible and the Ancient Near East (Leiden 2005) 271-284; 
J.M. MUNRO, Spikenard and Saffron. The Imagery of the Song of Songs (LHBOTS 203; 
Sheffield 1995) 98-110. 

28 BAKHTIN, Dostoevsky's Poetics, 106; quoted in C. A. NEWSOM, “Spying Out the Land: 
A Report from Genology”, Bakhtin and Genre Theory in Biblical Studies (ed. R. BOER) 
(Atlanta, GA 2007) 19-30, here 28. 
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Song of Songs activates this generic memory as a condition for its com- 
municative felicity. 

But sometimes cultural memory is disrupted and reconfigured. Such 
a reconfiguration happened when the Song of Songs was recognized (or 
redefined) as a book of Scripture. The generic memory that had previously 
been activated by the Song now changed because of its propinquity to 
other Scriptural books, and in particular (as in our example) other meta- 
phorical vineyards. The intertextual relationship between the Song and 
Isaiah 5 became particularized. Rather than a general intertextuality medi- 
ated by the cultural field of genre, the relationship becomes a specific 
intertextuality of deliberate signification and allusion. The metaphors in 
the Song became aligned with the metaphors in Isaiah 5, with parallel 
tenors. 

Daniel Boyarin describes this hermeneutic of intersignifying Scripture 
as a characteristic feature of rabbinic midrash, which proceeds “not by 
linking texts with their meanings but by linking texts with texts, that 
is, by revealing the hermeneutic connection between the Prophets and 
Writings and the Torah” ?. I would add that this hermeneutical strategy 
is a general characteristic of much early biblical interpretation. Christian 
typology is also a hermeneutic of intersignifying Scripture, but oriented 
between Old and New Testaments rather than within the Hebrew Bible. 
The key point here is that the pattern of associated inferences extends 
to the whole canon of Scripture, however that canon is constituted, and 
is not bound by local literary contexts, such as a single book or literary 
unit. 

When the generic expectations of an intertextual canon are activated for 
the Song, the associated implications of its metaphorical vehicles shift 
radically. The vehicles have a new tenor. As a consequence, the poetics 
of metaphor in the Song, the riddling and teasing quality of the lovers’ 
discourse, are resolved into a new clarity. The Song of the Vineyard in 
Isaiah 5 concludes on an unambiguous note, where the prophet identifies 
the tenor of the vineyard and its owner (Isaiah 5,7): 


For the vineyard of Yahweh of Hosts is the house of Israel, 
and the people of Judah are his precious planting. 


In the system of associative implications of the Scriptural canon, the tenor 
of the vineyard is Israel and its planter is YHwH. The prophet — speak- 
ing for YHWH — reveals the meaning of the metaphor, transforming it into 


22 D. BovARIN, “The Song of Songs, Lock or Key: The Holy Song as Mashal”, Inter- 
textuality and the Reading of Midrash (Bloomington, IN 1990) 110. 
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an allegorical code. The background system of associated implications is 
revealed to be the covenantal relationship between YHWH and Israel. By 
the intersignifying hermeneutic of canonical Scripture, this interpreta- 
tion naturally extends to the vineyards and lovers in Song of Songs. The 
erotic vehicle for the woman's body, according to the older generic code, 
1s overwritten by the hermeneutics of canon into a vehicle for the covenan- 
tal body of Israel. 

An early illustration of this shift in the associative implications of the 
Song's metaphors is in a hymn from Qumran, 4QpapHodayot-like Text B 
(4Q433a), a sectarian text dating to ca. 75 BCE. Fragment 2 begins P>wn» 
ma) by >[w]m (“For the Instructor, a pa[rab]le about the glory") and then 
breaks off ??. The remainder of the hymn is a sectarian poem whose initial 
subject is the righteous community, represented by the figures of a garden 
and a vineyard. This description draws on the diction of Isaiah's Song of 
the Vineyard: 


A plant of delights he planted in his garden and in his vineyard [...] 


The phrases “plant of delights" (o’yıwyw YI) and “his vineyard” (179953) 
are drawn from Isa 5,1.7, activating an intertextual link. The hymn con- 
tinues with other biblical phrases about gardens and vineyards. The last 
line of the fragment includes phrases from Ezekiel and Song of Songs: 


Its roots will not be pulled out [cf. Ezek 17,9] from its bed of spice. 


The phrase “bed of spice” (Awa nany) occurs only in Song of Songs 5,13 
and 6,2. This phrase is quoted in the same manner as the phrases from 
Isaiah, Ezekiel, and other biblical books. We may infer that the Song of 
Songs was, for this community, treated as Scripture. This establishes a 
terminus ad quem for the scripturalization of Song of Songs in this com- 
munity at ca. 75 BCE. 

As Eileen Schuller observes, “[t]he description of the ‘plant of delight? 
in frg. 2 draws specifically upon Isa 5:1-7 but employs vocabulary and 
imagery from a wide variety of ‘tree’ parables in the Hebrew Bible (includ- 
ing Ezekiel 17, 19; Job 14:7-9; Song of Songs; Psalm 80; Jer 2:21). 
In contrast to the vine of Isaiah 5, this vine does not produce “sour grapes,’ 
that is, it symbolizes a righteous community” 3!. Two points are worth 
noting. First, the Song of Songs seems unproblematically to belong to the 
general category of Scriptural books, like Ezekiel, Job, Psalms, and Jere- 
miah. Second, all of these metaphorical vehicles — tree, garden, vineyard, 


30 E. SCHULLER, “4QpapHodayot-like Text B”, Qumran Cave 4 XX. Poetic and Litur- 
gical Texts, Part 2 (DJD 29; Oxford 1999) 241. 
31 SCHULLER, “4QpapHodayot-like Text B”, 239. 
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spice-bed — signify the same tenor, the righteous community. This sectar- 
ian text identifies its community as the true Israel. We infer that the “bed 
of spice” was understood to be a metaphorical vehicle for Israel. 

The Song of Songs uses the phrase “bed of spice” (awan nany) twice. 
The first is a vehicle for the man's body (“his cheeks are like a bed of 
spice”, 5,13), and the second is a vehicle for the woman (6,2). The latter 
seems relevant for the reuse of this phrase in the Qumran text: 


My love has gone down to his garden, 
To the bed of spice. 

To graze among the gardens, 
And to gather the lilies. 


The “bed of spice” that dialectically signifies the woman's sensual body 
and the place of lovemaking is, in the canonical hermeneutics of Qumran, 
a vehicle for the righteous community. Correspondingly, the possessive 
pronouns in “my love” and “his garden” would refer to YHwH, as the 
latter phrase does in the Qumran hymn (line 1). The sensual metaphors of 
love poetry are now grounded in the associative network of covenantal 
relations between God and Israel. The Qumran sectarian text arguably pro- 
vides our earliest evidence for this treatment of the Song's metaphors as 
covenantal vehicles *?, 

Other canonical texts also participate in this associative network, includ- 
ing the prophetic descriptions of the covenantal relations of YHwH and 
Israel under the metaphorical vehicles of love, marriage, and adultery 3. 
Another illustrative example of this semantic relationship is the command 
in Song 7,1: “Return, return, O Shulamite, return, return”. The repeated 
imperative “return” (21%) means something like “turn again” or perhaps 
“encore”, but elsewhere in the canon it often means “return in repentance”. 
A close parallel is Jer 31,21, where God commands Israel, in the figure of 
a young woman: “Return (anw), O maiden Israel” 34. In the intersignifying 


32 A comparable exegetical move from the first century CE is the reapplication of the 
Song's refrain “do not awake and arouse (love)” to the future resurrection of the dead in 
4 Ezra 4,37; see M.E. STONE, “The Interpretation of Song of Songs in 4 Ezra”, JSJ 38 
(2007) 226-233. The Song of Songs scrolls from Qumran, dating from the late first cen- 
tury BCE to the first century CE, do not shed direct light on interpretive issues. The lost 
(or mislabeled?) 4QCommentary on Canticles (40240), identified by J.T. Milik, is possi- 
bly one of these scrolls, perhaps 4QCant!, which has unusual scribal features; see E. Tov, 
Revised Lists of the Texts from the Judaean Desert (Leiden 2010) 37; IDEM, Scribal Prac- 
tices and Approaches Reflected in the Texts Found in the Judean Desert (Leiden 2004) 210. 

33 See, e.g., D.M. CARR, “Gender and the Shaping of Desire in the Song of Songs and 
Its Interpretation", JBL 119 (2000) 233-248. 

34 This canonical intertext was suggested to me by N. MESHEL (oral communication). 
Cf. the Leitwort of 21% in Jer 3,1 — 4,2, with Israel figured as a wayward woman. 
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field of Scripture, it is natural for the Aramaic Targum to Song of Songs 
to explain the fourfold repetition of “return” in Song 7,1 as follows: 
“Return to me, O assembly of Israel, return to Jerusalem, return to the 
House of the Instruction of the Law, return to receive prophecy from the 
prophets who prophesy in the name of the word of the Lord” 3°. In this 
canonical network of associated implications, the command is disam- 
biguated as a call for repentance, the woman identified as Israel, and the 
male speaker is God. 

This associative network was inherited by later Jewish and Christian 
readers in their various practices of canonical interpretation. In this new 
phase in the life of the Song's metaphors, the playful dialectic of tenor 
and vehicle is replaced by the allegorical code of the Song of the Vineyard 
and other prophetic discourses. As a consequence, sexual eroticism is 
transmuted into covenantal love, which over the centuries is variously 
colored as historical, eschatological, sacramental, or mystical, often blended 
together 3°. 

The canonical hermeneutics of the Song's metaphors continues to 
have proponents among modern biblical scholars, particularly those who 
embrace a version of Brevard Childs's “canonical criticism". For instance, 
Ellen Davis has recently recapitulated the argument that the lovers in 
Song of Songs are God and Israel. In the light of “the canonical function 
of the Song", she writes, “it really is, in large part, about the love that 
obtains between God and Israel” 37. She grounds her interpretation in the 


35 Adapted from P.S. ALEXANDER, The Targum of Canticles (Collegeville, MN 2003) 
175. 

36 On the exoteric and esoteric senses in Jewish and Christian exegesis of the Song, see 
D. STERN, “Ancient Jewish Interpretation of the Song of Songs in a Comparative Context”, 
Jewish Biblical Interpretation and Cultural Exchange. Comparative Exegesis in Context 
(eds. N.B. DOHRMANN — D. STERN) (Philadelphia, PA 2008) 87-107; for other aspects, see 
P.S. ALEXANDER, “The Song of Songs as Historical Allegory: Notes on the Development of 
an Exegetical Tradition”, Targumic and Cognate Studies. Essays in Honour of Martin 
McNamara (eds. K.J. CATHCART — M. MAHER) (Sheffield 1996) 14-29; and I. PARDES, Song 
of Songs. A Biography (Princeton, NJ 2019). A patristic exception to the canonical herme- 
neutics — due to antipathy to Alexandrian allegory — is Theodore of Mopsuestia (d. 428), 
who was condemned by the Second Council of Constantinople (553) for holding that 
“Solomon wrote it with reference to his beloved. He utters on the subject things that are 
shocking to Christian ears” (The Acts of the Council of Constantinople of 553, Vol. 1, trans. 
with introduction and notes by R. PRICE [Liverpool 2009] 264-265). 

37 E.F. Davis, “Reading the Song Iconographically”, Scrolls of Love. Ruth and the Song 
of Songs (eds. P.S. HAWKINS — L.C. STAHLBERG) (New York 2006) 172-184, here 173, 177. 
See also E. KINGSMILL, The Song of Songs and the Eros of God. A Study in Biblical 
Intertextuality (Oxford 2009), who accepts Davis's position and further maintains (p. 6): 
“the vocabulary leads to texts which indicate that a network of biblical allusions is being 
woven in the Song for the purpose of conveying a picture ... [of] the eschatological 
paradise in which abide the righteous at the end of time". See the thoughtful critique by 
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intertextual relationships between the Song and other canonical texts, 
including the Song of the Vineyard and other passages in the prophetic 
books. Since, as she observes, “the central focus of the Bible [is] revela- 
tion of God's character, desire, and involvement with the created world” 88, 
it is only natural that the associative implications of the Bible”s metaphors 
should derive from its central focus. This position, while anachronistic, 
is faithful to the hermeneutics of canonical intertextuality. However, it 
is antithetical to the modern critical desire to read with sensitivity to the 
book's native poetics. As Annette Schellenberg emphasizes, the playful 
sensuality of the Song is difficult to harmonize with the gendered cove- 
nantal admonitions of the prophets ??. 

The canonical reading of the Song holds as long as the authority of 
the intersignifying hermeneutic of the canon obtains. The next shift in 
the life of metaphor in the Song occurs when this authority comes under 
question. 


III. CANON AND THE CULTURAL BIBLE: 
FROM SCRIPTURE TO SONG (AGAIN) 


In order to read the Song according to the book's internal network of 
associated implications, one must bracket or suspend the intertextual her- 
meneutics of the biblical canon. In the history of biblical interpretation, 
there have been two main ways to do this. One is to recognize the carnal 
erotics of the Song and, as a consequence, to advocate removing it from 
the canon. In this move, the Song's eroticism is seen as antithetical to 
the sacrality of the canon. The other — often posed in opposition to the 
first — is to valorize the Song's carnal eroticism and, correspondingly, 
to redefine the category of canon. The latter strategy was instrumental in 
the early modern construction of what Jonathan Sheehan calls the Cultural 
Bible. As Sheehan observes, in the face of Enlightenment skepticism 
about the authority of the Bible, “a host of scholars and literati [...] 
together forged a model of biblical authority that could endure in a post- 
theological era” 4°. These writers redefined the Bible as “authoritative 


A. SCHELLENBERG, “The Sensuality of the Song of Songs: Another Criterion to be Considered 
when Assessing (So-Called) Literal and Allegorical Interpretations of the Song”, /nterpreting 
the Song of Songs — Literal or Allegorical? (eds. A. SCHELLENBERG — L. SCHWIENHORST- 
SCHONBERGER (Leuven 2016) 103-129. 

38 Davis, “Reading the Song”, 176. 

32 SCHELLENBERG, “Sensuality of the Song”. 

40 SHEEHAN, Enlightenment Bible, xi. 
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by virtue of its connection and relevance to human morality, aesthetics, 
and history” *!. The new concept of the Cultural Bible, whose worth lies 
in its moral acuity, historical antiquity, and literary power, lays the ground- 
work for modern scholarship on the Song. 

Sébastian Castellion (d. 1563), a Calvinist Hebraist, was the first early 
modern theologian to depart decisively from the canonical hermeneutic 
for Song of Songs ?. As a committed Reformer, he eschewed allegorical 
interpretation and focused on the plain sense (sensus literalis) of Scripture. 
He held that the book was a collection of Solomon's love poetry (perhaps 
a wedding song for Pharaoh's daughter) and may have questioned its 
canonicity ?. John Calvin denounced Castellion for considering the Song 
“a lascivious and obscene poem, in which Solomon has described his 
shameless love affairs” “+. Castellion was driven from Geneva by Calvin 
and the city council and subsequently vigorously defended freedom of 
conscience. 

As the naturalness of allegory began to recede — due to philology, phi- 
losophy (including the “New Science””), Reformation, Counter-Reformation, 
and other changes in the mental climate 4 — the carnal senses of the 
Song's metaphors became increasingly problematic. In the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, freethinkers and Deists used this carnality to 
criticize biblical authority. In response to this heresy, the theologian 
William Whiston published a pamphlet in 1723 advocating that Song of 
Songs be removed from the canon. He regarded it as a “strange and unedi- 
fying Book” which Solomon wrote late in his life “when He was become 
Wicked, and Foolish, and Lascivious, and Idolatrous" ^9. He writes, 


^! SHEEHAN, Enlightenment Bible, xi, xiv. 

2 See M. ENGAMMARE, “Der 'sensus literalis' des Hohen Liedes im Reformationszeit- 
alter: Interessante Indizien am Rande der Exegese", ARG 83 (1992) 5-30. As noted above 
(n. 36), Castellion was preceded by Theodore of Mopsuestia, whose heresy was well known 
in medieval times. In Jewish tradition, two anonymous commentaries of the twelfth cen- 
tury treated the Song of Songs in its plain sense (peshaf) as Solomon's love poetry; see 
S. JAPHET — B.D. WALFISH, The Way of Lovers. The Oxford Anonymous Commentary on 
the Song of Songs (Bodleian Library, MS Opp. 625). An Edition of the Hebrew Text, with 
English Translation and Introduction (Brill 2017). 

# S. CASTELLION, Les Livres de Salomon (Proverbes, Ecclésiaste, Cantique des can- 
tiques) 1555 (edited, introduced, and annotated by N. GUEUNIER — M. ENGAMMARE) (Geneva 
2008) 268-280. 

# Trans. in H.H. ROWLEY, “The Interpretation of the Song of Songs”, JTS 38 (1937) 
337-363, here 352 n. 5; J. CALvIN, Opera, vol. 11, col. 675: “Existimat enim lascivum et 
obscoenum esse carmen, quo Salomo impudicos suos amores descripserit”. 

45 R. HENDEL, The Book of Genesis. A Biography (Princeton, NJ 2013) 110-137. 

46 W, WHISTON, A Supplement to Mr. Whiston’s Late Essays Towards Restoring the 
True Text of the Old Testament. Proving, That the Canticles is not a Sacred Book of the 
Old Testament; nor was originally esteemed as such, either by the Jewish or the Christian 
Church (London 1723) 32, 5-6. 
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“I rather wish that the Book itself were left out of all our Bibles; that it 
might do no more harm to either Jews or Christians; and might give no 
more Handles to Scepticks and Unbelievers against the other Books of 
Scripture that stand in the same Volume, and seem no more certainly 
recommended to him by the Church than this is” "7. The problem of the 
Song's eroticism now made removal from the canon a pious desidera- 
tum. Whiston's argument proceeds by historicizing the formation of 
the canon and maintaining that the Song of Songs was not canonical in 
early Jewish or Christian communities. As the pamphlet's subtitle states: 
“The Canticles is not a Sacred Book of the Old Testament; nor was 
originally esteemed as such, either by the Jewish or the Christian Church". 
Most of his arguments are spurious, but by historicizing the canon he 
recast its authority in historical categories, rooted in and shaped by histor- 
ical events. This characteristically modern move anticipated later herme- 
neutical developments. 

In his Treatise on the Free Investigation of Canon (1771), J.S. Semler 
combined Lutheran piety and historical criticism in an innovative study 
of the biblical canon. He made a strong distinction between the Bible and 
the Word of God, and he held that the Song of Songs and many other Old 
Testament books were the former but not the latter. He argued that such 
books are “not divine” and merely perpetuate "the spiritual blindness and 
gross ignorance" of the Jews 4. By these arguments, he declared that the 
Song and other books (including most of the historical books of the Bible) 
should be excised from the Bible. He called for *a healthy extract from the 
books of the Old Testament, in which stories and other portions are omit- 
ted, which only belong to those Jews" 4°. Notably, he regarded the other 
Solomonic books — Proverbs and Ecclesiastes — as "divine truths ... 
[which] were most certainly from God” and therefore canonical *°. Semler 
reconceptualized the category of canon in a blend of historical and (anti- 
Jewish) theological critique. Most of the Old Testament was merely 
a collection of ancient books written by Jews and of no relevance for 
Christians. The Hebrew Bible is now situated in a disenchanted past rather 


47 WHISTON, Supplement, 13. 

48 J.S. SEMLER, Abhandlung von freier Untersuchung des Canon, vol. 1 (Halle 1771) 
38: "der gemeine Nutzen, den man aus aller Historie ... herleiten kann, macht deswegen 
diese Bücher nicht zu göttlichen ...”; 48: ^... bey aller geistlichen Blindheit und ganz 
groben Unwissenheit, die man ihnen [sc. den Juden] beylegen muss ...". 

49 SEMLER, Abhandlung, 70: “Ein gesunder Auszug aus den Büchern altes Testaments, 
worin die Erzählungen und die Stellen wegglassen werden, welche nur für jene Juden 
gehórten". 

9? SEMLER, Abhandlung, 46: “... als góttliche Wahrheiten behalten und lieben; sie 
waren ganz gewis von Gott!" 
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than in Heilsgeschichte. By his critique of canon, he nullified the canoni- 
cal hermeneutic that made the Song an allegory of God's love. The Song 
consists of “poetic images which present Oriental beauty, but impart no 
moral principles” °!. As such, it pertains merely to “the truly incompe- 
tent and uncultivated Jews” 52. Although marred by prejudice, Semler is 
esteemed as an innovator in biblical scholarship and Protestant theology ®. 

J.D. Michaelis, the most distinguished Hebraist of his day, operational- 
ized Semler's argument by excluding the Song from his massively anno- 
tated translation of the Bible. The volume devoted to Solomon's writings 
(1778) contains only Proverbs and Ecclesiastes 54. Michaelis was critical 
of Semler's anti-Jewish rhetoric but agreed with his theological exclusion 
of the book *. 

J.G. Herder was harshly critical of Semler's negative evaluation of 
the Song and his argument to exclude it from the biblical canon *%. In a 
commentary and translation of the Song (1776), Herder responded with 
biting sarcasm: “Far be it from me to indulge in the narrow, absurd delu- 
sion of the latest kind that *it must be, like the whole Bible, only a flower- 
book of barren morals and dry lectures in order to be permitted to be the 
Word of God’” >’. He proposed a more positive evaluation based on his- 
torical and aesthetic empathy for the erotic sensibility of the Song, which 
differs from modern European sensibility. In so doing, Herder replaced 
the standard of theological felicity with that of cultural and literary authen- 
ticity. For Herder the Song was pure poetry, which yields a different kind 
of theology. 


5! SEMLER, Abhandlung, 69: “aus den poetischen Bildern, die eine orientalische 
Schónheit vorstellen, aber keine Grundsátze der Moral mittheilen". 

5 SEMLER, Abhandlung, 67: “der wirklich sehr unfáhigen und uncultivirten Juden". 

53 See H.G. REVENTLOW, History of Biblical Interpretation. Vol. 4: From the Enlighten- 
ment to the Twentieth Century (Atlanta, GA 2010) 175-190; A. LÜDER, Historie und Dog- 
matik. Ein Beitrag zur Genese und Entfaltung von Johann Salomo Semlers Verstándnis des 
Alten Testaments (Berlin 1995) 122-179. 

5 J.D. MICHAELIS, Deutsche Übersetzung des Alten Testaments, mit Anmerkungen für 
Ungelehrte. Der siebente Theil, welcher die Sprüche und den Prediger Salomons enthält 
(Góttingen 1778). 

35 A. GERDMAR, Roots of Theological Anti-Semitism. German Biblical Interpreta- 
tion and the Jews, from Herder and Semler to Kittel and Bultmann (Leiden 2009) 
46. 

56 J.D. BAILDAM, Paradisal Love. Johann Gottfried Herder and the Song of Songs 
(JSOTSup 298; Sheffield 1999) 165. 

57 J.G. HERDER, Lieder der Liebe. Ein biblisches Buch (1776), in Herders Sämmtliche 
Werke (ed. B.L. SUPHAN) (Berlin 1892) vol. 8, 589-658, here 628: “Ferne, dass ich dem 
engen, abgeschmackten Wahn neuster Art frohnen sollte ‘es miisse, wie die ganze Bibel, 
nur eine Blumenlese kahler Moralen, und trockner Akroamen seyn, um Wort Gottes seyn 
zu dörfen.’” 


THE LIFE OF METAPHOR IN SONG OF SONGS TI 


In Herder's formulation, “Poetry was originally theology, and just like 
music, the noblest, highest form of poetry will in essence always remain 
theology" 58. Hence the Song of Songs, which its title identifies as the 
greatest of all poems, is necessarily great theology. In his analysis of bib- 
lical poetry, Herder created a new romantic sensibility, in which great 
poetry is the highest expression of the Word of God °°. This is no longer 
the orthodox Word of God, but a bold revision, staking out a middle posi- 
tion between orthodoxy and atheism. In this complicated move, Herder 
recuperated the authority of the biblical canon on cultural grounds and 
proclaimed the supreme worth of the Song of Songs. 

As Sheehan writes, “Herder ... detached the poetry of the Bible theol- 
ogy without demoting the Bible to irrelevance” ©. Herder's concept of 
biblical authority aimed to overcome the contemporary breakdown of tra- 
ditional forms of religion. This authority of the Cultural Bible, in Sheehan's 
term, was now rooted in poetry and pedagogy rather than ecclesiastical 
doctrine or institutions. For Herder, Scripture is “for instruction, improve- 
ment and education; not for foolish adoration, or to be swallowed without 
being digested" °!. His positive evaluation of the Song of Songs is a prime 
example of the concept of the Cultural Bible. 

Herder's understanding of the Song's metaphorical system was off 
the mark in several respects. He held that the Song was innocent and 
chaste, and so too its metaphors. The mountains of various spices were 
simply evocations of nature. The gazelle was a vehicle of tender affection: 
“According to the Orientals, the gazelle is a picture of all that is tender, 
shy, and loving" €. But the gazelle prancing on the spice mountains is not 
quite a picture of shy innocence, rather, as we have seen, it evokes the 


58 Trans. in BAILDAM, Paradisal Love, 94 n. 73; HERDER, Werke, vol. 7, 300: “Dicht- 
kunst, sie ist ursprünglich Theologie gewesen, und die edelste, hóchste Dichtkunst wird 
wie die Tonkunst ihrem Wesen nach immer Theologie bleiben". 

9? See J.G. HERDER, The Spirit of Hebrew Poetry, Vol. 2 (trans. J. MARSH) (Burlington 
1833) 6: "Poetry is a Divine language, yet not in the sense that we understand by it what 
the Divine Being in himself feels and utters; whatever was given to the most godlike men, 
even through a higher influence, to feel and experience in themselves, was still human"; 
HERDER, Werke, Vol. 12, 6: “Die Poesie ist eine Rede der Gótter, aber nicht, dass wir 
durch sie wüssten, wie wirklich die Elohim unter sich sprachen und empfanden; was 
sie dem góttlichsten Menschen, auch durch hóhere Einflüsse zu empfinden gaben, war 
menschlich”. 

90 SHEEHAN, Enlightenment Bible, 172. 

9! Trans. in BAILDAM, Paradisal Love, 142; HERDER, Werke, vol. 8, 45: “zur Besserung 
und zum Unterrichte; nicht zam dummen Anbeten und zum Verschlucken ohne Verdauung”. 

62 J.G. HERDER, Lieder der Liebe. Die ältesten und schönsten aus Morgenlande (1778), 
in Werke, vol. 8, 485-588, here 508: “Bei den Morgenländern ist die Gazelle ein Bild alles 
Zarten, Schiichternen und Lieben”. 
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male lover's erotic play on the landscape of the woman's body. Herder 
did not wholly perceive the network of associated implications internal to 
the book. But he created a conceptual space in which other scholars could 
do so, without the opprobrium of scandal or heresy. The concept of the 
Cultural Bible made it possible to read the metaphors of the Song of 
Songs outside of the theological site of canonical hermeneutics, whether 
in its orthodox sense — in which the Song is about God's love — or in 
the revisionist sense of Semler and Michaelis, in which the Song must 
be removed from the canon. 

Interestingly, the polarity of orthodox and revisionist positions on the 
Song persists today on opposite sides of the Cultural Bible. As noted above, 
canonical critics maintain the validity of the orthodox hermeneutics of 
the book as a song of God's love. In contrast, some postmodernists hold 
that the Song's human erotics are pornographic, and as such the book 
should either be shunned (by those who consider pornography immoral) 
or embraced (by those who value it) %. The arguments of early modern 
theologians and dissenters (such as the Ranters, who used the Song as a 
charter for free sex %) continue to resonate in these modern discussions, 
but with a touch of historical irony, since the modern discussions are 
usually unaware of their exegetical antecedents. 

Most modern scholars grant Herder”s point that the book is ancient love 
poetry, and that a close critical reading entails attention to the network of 
associated implications native to the book and its genre. The canonical 
hermeneutic is no longer authoritative in critical scholarship, making pos- 
sible an openness to the internal semantics of the book's represented world 
and to the ways that it may shape our own world. 


6 For the former option, see D.J.A. CLINES, “Why is There a Song of Songs, and What 
Does It Do to You If You Read It?”, Interested Parties. The Ideology of Writers and Read- 
ers of the Hebrew Bible (Sheffield 1995) 113-114: “a work that came into the world as an 
erotic, perhaps pornographic, literature for the male taste proves ultimately to be irredeem- 
able in polite society”. For the latter option, see R. BOER, “Night Sprinkle(s): Pornography 
and the Song of Songs", Knockin' on Heaven's Door. The Bible and Popular Culture (New 
York 1999), 53-70; IDEM, "The Second Coming: Repetition and Insatiable Desire in the 
Song of Songs", The Earthy Nature of the Bible. Fleshly Readings of Sex, Masculinity, and 
Carnality (Basingstoke 2012) 11-26; and V. BURRUS — S.D. MOORE, “Unsafe Sex: Femi- 
nism, Pornography, and the Song of Songs", BibInt 11 (2003) 24-52, who extol “the erotic 
economy of s/m" in the Song (39). Cf. F. BLACK, The Artifice of Love. Grotesque Bodies 
and the Song of Songs (LHBOTS 392; London 2009), who advocates the category of 
“grotesque” for the “abject” bodies of the lovers. See the gentle critique of these positions 
in EXUM, Song of Songs, 22-24. 

64 E, CLARKE, Politics, Religion and the Song of Songs in Seventeenth-Century England 
(Basingstoke 2011) 127. 
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IV. CONCLUSIONS 


Heretical interpretations of Song of Songs are neatly characterized 
in the 1651 tome, Annotations Upon all the Books of the Old and New 
Testament; Wherein the Text is Explained, Doubts Resolved, Scriptures 
Paralleled, and Various Readings Observed, composed by “the Joynt- 
Labour of certain Learned Divines”. The authors observe: “[The Jews] 
esteemed it generally, though both among them, as well as other Readers, 
there were some that had lower conceptions of it, and received it as a hot 
carnall pamphlet, formed by some loose Apollo or Cupid, rather than the 
holy inspiration of the true God. But this blasphemy hath perished with 
the fathers of it” 9. The conclusion that “this blasphemy hath perished" 
was somewhat premature. Song of Songs is indeed a carnal poem, a 
lovers’ dialogue about sexual desire and passion. What makes it not 
quite a “hot carnall pamphlet” (or, in modern parlance, pornography) is 
precisely its use of metaphor. As Ilana Pardes observes, “sexual union in 
the Song takes place only on a figurative level” ©. There is no explicit 
depiction of sex, yet “nothing remains purely literal; nothing can escape 
erotic coloring" ©. 

The erotics of metaphor in the Song has three phases: first, the meta- 
phorical system internal to the book, whose literary conventions are 
grounded in the genre of ancient love poetry, but which also innovates 
in what Alter calls its “flamboyant elaboration of ... metaphor" %. Both 
halves of the metaphor — the vehicle and its tenor — interact in a fluctu- 
ating representation of body and nature, inside and outside, sexuality and 
springtime. The semantics of intensification, particularly in the metaphori- 
cal descriptions of the lovers' bodies, extend the implicature to a quasi- 
supernatural resonance. These semantic relationships are grounded in the 
book's network of associated implications, which are elicited by attentive 
reading within the hermeneutical horizon of generic expectations. 

The second phase in the life of metaphor in the Song occurs when the 
book comes to be read within the hermeneutical horizon of the Scriptural 
canon. The Qumran hymn (ca. 75 BCE) is our earliest evidence for this 
phase. This anticipates by at least two centuries Rabbi Aqiba’s famous 


65 Annotations Upon all the Books of the Old and New Testament (2™ ed.; London 1651) 
ad loc.; quoted in ROWLEY, “Interpretation”, 363, n. 1. 

66 I. PARDES, ““I am a Wall, and My Breasts like Towers’: The Song of Songs and 
the Question of Canonization”, Countertraditions in the Bible. A Feminist Approach 
(Cambridge, MA 1992) 125. 

97 PARDES, “‘I am a Wall”, 131. 

88 ALTER, “Garden of Metaphor”, 245. 
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statement: “All the Scriptures are holy, but the Song of Songs is the 
Holy of Holies” ©. The book's internal associative implications were 
replaced or overwritten by the associative implications of the genre of 
Scripture. As such, explicit statements in the prophets and elsewhere 
about the tenor of metaphorical vineyards and lovers become regulative. 
As Isaiah says, “the vineyard of YHwH of Hosts is the house of Israel” 
(Isa 5,7), and Jeremiah says, “I remembered in your favor ... your love 
as a bride” (Jer 2,2). The network of intertextual associations within 
the canon is extensive, including links with the Song of the Sea (“He 
is my God, and I will extol his beauty", Exod 15,2) and Ezekiel's vision 
of God's chariot, which is activated in Song 6,12 with the mention of 
mysterious “chariots” where “I did not know myself” 7°. In sum, the 
network of intertextual associations within the canon makes it natural 
to identify the tenor of the Song's vehicles with the relationship between 
God and Israel or the individual soul. The variety of allegorical, his- 
torical, mystical, or sacramental readings that arise in later Judaism and 
Christianity are all grounded in this canonical network of associated 
implications. 

The third phase in the life of metaphor in the Song occurs when the 
authority of this canonical hermeneutic comes under question. This is a 
symptom of the larger crisis of legitimation in modernity 7. The weaken- 
ing of the traditional structures of biblical authority arguably began with 
Rashi and his school in the wake of the twelfth-century Renaissance, but 
takes flight after the later Renaissance and the Reformation, when com- 
mentators on Song of Songs began to eschew the traditional canonical 
hermeneutic and turned toward the “plain sense” 7. Scholars such as 
Castellion, Whiston, Semler, Michaelis, and Herder wrestled with the ten- 
sion between the human eroticism of the Song and its place in the canon. 


$9 M. Yadayim 3.5. The full passage reads: “No one in Israel ever disputed that the 
Song of Songs makes the hands impure, since nothing in the whole world is as worthy 
as the day on which the Song of Songs was given to Israel; for all the Scriptures are holy, 
but the Song of Songs is the Holy of Holies”. See further BARTON, “Canonicity”, 3-6; 
and S. LIEBERMAN, “Mishnah of Song of Songs” (in Hebrew), in G.G. SCHOLEM, Jewish 
Gnosticism, Merkabah Mysticism, and Talmudic Tradition (New York 1965) 118-126. 

70 See BOYARIN, “Song of Songs”, 113-116; P. SCHAFER, The Hidden and Manifest 
God. Some Major Themes in Early Jewish Mysticism (Albany, NY 1992) 100-102; 
J. DAN, “The Religious Experience of the Merkavah”, Jewish Spirituality from the Bible 
through the Middle Ages (ed. A. GREEN) (New York 1988) 292-296. 

7! Cf. H. BLUMENBERG, The Legitimacy of the Modern Age (trans. R.M. WALLACE) 
(Cambridge, MA 1983). 

? However, Rashi and some Christian exegetes, beginning with Lyra, treated the Song 
as a “historical allegory” depicting sacred history from the Exodus to the eschaton; see 
ALEXANDER, “Historical Allegory”. 
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Herder's solution, which recast the canon's authority in cultural terms, 
created the conceptual space for modern critical scholarship of the 
Song, in which the Song's internal metaphorical system and its generic 
conventions come back into focus. The modern construal is, in a sense, 
a second childhood (or perhaps senescence) in the life of the Song's 
metaphors. 

This exploration of the life of metaphor — of the history of relation- 
ships between vehicle and tenor in the composition and reception of the 
Song — has implications for our concept of the Song as a literary work. 
Walter Benjamin's dialectical conception of the work of art, which com- 
bines the composition and context of the work with its history of recep- 
tion, draws some of these threads together: 


[Literary history] should struggle above all with the works. Their entire 
life and their effects (Wirkung) should have the right to stand along- 
side the history of their composition. In other words, their fate, their 
reception by their contemporaries, their translations, their fame. For with 
this the work is transformed inwardly into a microcosm, or indeed a 
micro-eon ?. 


Howard Eiland and Michael Jennings unpack this concept as follows: 
“The simultaneously destructive and constructive power of criticism, 
complementing the power of time, shrinks the artwork and packs it into 
a *microeon' — a highly concentrated yet manifold reflection of the his- 
torical epoch in which it originated along with the epoch in which it is 
received and reborn" ”*. Literary criticism of a work of art, in Benjamin's 
conception, “integrate[s] their fore-history as well as their after-history 
(ihre Vor- wie ihre Nachgeschichte)" 1. The expansive — and potentially 
explosive — “now-time” (Jetztzeit) of a work of art includes the whole 
span of its life and effects. 

This concept of the work of art and the task of criticism is comparable 
to Mikhail Bakhtin's reflections: 


If it is impossible to study literature apart from an epoch's entire culture, 
it is even more fatal to encapsulate a literary phenomenon in the single 
epoch of its creation, in its own contemporaneity, so to speak [...] Enclosure 
within the epoch also makes it impossible to understand the work's future 


73 W. BENJAMIN, “Literary History and the Study of Literature”, Selected Writings 
(trans. and eds. H. EILAND — M. W. JENNINGS — et al.) (4 vols.; Cambridge, MA 1996-2003) 
vol. 2, 459-465, here 464. 

7* H. EILAND — M.W. JENNINGS, Walter Benjamin. A Critical Life (Cambridge, MA 
2014) 344. 

7 W. BENJAMIN, “Eduard Fuchs, Collector and Historian”, Selected Writings, vol. 3, 
260-302, 261-262. 
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life in subsequent centuries; this life appears as a kind of paradox. Works 
break through the boundaries of their own time, they live in centuries, that 
is, in great time "6. 


It is the task of the critic to explore this “great time", which, Bakhtin 
adds, “constitutes the distinctive life of the work" 7. The concept of the 
life of a work and its critical study have not yet been fully theorized, but 
these reflections may point the way 7*. 

Since the relationship of a critical scholar to biblical books is necessar- 
ily historical — beginning with the task of reading an ancient language — 
it is incumbent on the critic to take account of the historicity of the work. 
The intentions of the writer, the reception of the work by contemporaries, 
the later reception, and the work's current effects are integrated in a rich 
concept of the work of art. There is an inevitable dialectic between tex- 
tuality and history in this concept, which aptly complicates the simplistic 
opposition between synchronic and diachronic methods that haunts recent 
biblical scholarship. The idea of the life of a work brings both sides 
of this binary opposition into a dialectical relationship, yielding a richer 
explanatory model. 

The Song of Songs presents a compelling case for this concept of the 
life of a work. The very survival of the book (which Benjamin calls its 
Überleben, a creative extension of its Leben) ?? is predicated on its early 
interpretation as a sacred text, allowing it to be absorbed into the biblical 
canon; and its modern reception relies on the recuperation of its early life, 
that is, its life as a book prior to or apart from the canon. Yet its canoni- 
cal status remains intact, enabling religious communities and exegetes to 
continue the canonical hermeneutic. The work itself is located in several 
temporalities at once. It lives in the present and, by virtue of its canonical 


76 M.M. BAKHTIN, Speech Genres and Other Late Essays (trans. V.W. MCGEE; eds. 
C. EMERSON — M. HOLQUIST) (Austin, TX 1986) 3-4. 

7 M.M. BAKHTIN, The Dialogic Imagination. Four Essays (trans. C. EMERSON — 
M. HorQuisT; ed. M. HOLQUIST) (Austin, TX 1981) 254. 

78 The hermeneutical tradition that descended from Heidegger, especially H.-G. GADAMER, 
Truth and Method (trans J. WEINSHEIMER — D.G. MARSHALL) (New York ?1995), has 
difficulty dealing with the life of the work in its original epoch: the medium of tradition 
is normative. This position has been assumed by much recent work on biblical reception. 
But see the incisive criticisms by M.N. FORSTER, “Hermeneutics”, German Philosophy of 
Language. From Schlegel to Hegel and Beyond (Oxford 2011) 306-313, who points out 
that, among other contradictions, this hermeneutical approach precludes the imaginative 
feat of “recaptur[ing] the specific pre-understanding of a historical Other”, whether past 
or present. This entails a denigration of historical inquiry, which (in Forster's words) “is 
likely to prove baneful for interpretive practice” (313). 

79 W., BENJAMIN, “The Task of the Translator”, Selected Writings, vol. 1, 253-263, 254- 
256; see further D. WEIDNER, “Fort-, Über-, Nachleben: Zu einer Denkfigur bei Benjamin”, 
Benjamin-Studien 2 (2011) 161-178. 
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context, remembers its past. Modern critical scholarship transforms and 
undermines — and also recovers — the book's traditional canonical 
effects, but it does so as a living part of its historicity. 

We scholars, the Song's devoted readers, are obliged to take account 
of the /ongue durée of the life of its metaphors as a natural part of our 
critical practices. We should adopt a generous concept of our task, con- 
sonant with Benjamin's aphorism: “Philology is the history of trans- 
formation (Verwandlungsgeschichte)" 8°. The transformations in the life 
of metaphor in Song of Songs spiral recursively between poetics and 
reception, forming a constellation in and out of time. In its metaphorical 
and interpretive life, the Song of Songs is, as Herder called it, a “laby- 
rinth of love” 8!, 
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SUMMARY 


The use of metaphor in Song of Songs is untypical of biblical poetry, par- 
ticularly in the often fluid and dialectical relationship between vehicle and tenor, 
combined with its poetics of intensification. During the interpretive life of Song 
of Songs, the semantics of the metaphorical system undergoes two decisive shifts: 
during the canonization of the book in late antiquity, and in the early modern 
transformation of the book into a cultural text. Both shifts are rooted — in dif- 
ferent ways — in the internal dynamics of the book's metaphors. These shifts in 
the life of metaphor complicate our understanding of the relationship between 
biblical literature and the canon and raise the possibility for a rich concept of the 
literary work that integrates synchronic and diachronic dimensions of the Hebrew 
Bible. 


80 W. BENJAMIN, Gesammelte Schriften (eds. R. TIEDEMANN — H. SCHWEPPENHAUSER) 
(7 vols.; Frankfurt am Main 1991) vol. 6, 94; see P. FENVES, The Messianic Reduction. 
Walter Benjamin and the Shape of Time (Stanford, CA 2014) 233. 

5! HERDER, Lieder der Liebe, 616: “Irrgarten der Liebe”. An earlier version of this essay 
was presented at a Song of Songs conference at Princeton, with thanks to L. Batnitzky, 
V. Liska, and I. Pardes. 


ATONEMENT THEOLOGY IN THE GOSPEL OF MARK 
AS ISAIANIC PROXIMITY TO THE DIVINE 


I. MARK AND ATONEMENT: WHAT IS THE PROBLEM? 


The question to be addressed in the following investigation, Does the 
Gospel of Mark present the death of Jesus as an atonement?, immediately 
brings sizeable problems to the table. 

First in line is the essential question concerning the definition of “atone- 
ment”. As discussed by C. Eberhart, Hebrew Bible scholars tend to con- 
fine this word to the Hebrew root kpr (usually translated with £$0.660xkopot 
or i.àokopat in LXX), whereas New Testament scholars tend to use it as 
a comprehensive, soteriological term covering a diversity of Greek terms 
used in the New Testament writings. For this reason, Eberhart proposes a 
distinction between two categories of atonement, namely “cultic” atone- 
ment imagery (e.g. blood, cultic atonement, sacrifice, removal of sin) and 
“secular” atonement imagery (e.g. redemption, ransoming, reconcilia- 
tion, taking one's place, the apotropaic effect of the Passover lamb) !. In 
response and in order to clarify, “atonement” is in the following used as 
a concept to describe the effect Mark ascribes to the death of Jesus, and to 
express the theological sense he makes of it. Since such an understanding 
admittedly is very broad, we are in need of subdivisions. Eberhart's etic 
categories of *cultic" and “secular” atonement are helpful in the sense of 
distinguishing between temple-related atonement and juridical atonement. 
Another helpful distinction would be between a vertical and horizontal 
axis of atonement in line with an etymological understanding of atonement 
as “at-one-ment” often ascribed to W. Tyndale ?. Atonement concerns the 
various ways in which reconciliation is established, either between God 
and humans or between human adversaries. These considerations help to 
sharpen our question. While Mark obviously explains Jesus’ death in pare- 
netical and ecclesial terms (see esp. 9,34-38; 10,42-45), the atonement 
question I wish to investigate in the following is “vertical” and/or “temple 
cultic”: Does Mark present Jesus' death as a benefit for the relationship 
between God and people? Or even as a cultic sacrifice for sin? 


! C. A. EBERHART, “Atonement: New Testament”, Encyclopedia of the Bible and Its 
Reception (eds. D.C. ALLISON et al.) (Boston, MA - Berlin 2009-) 3.32-42, here 32-36. 
? EBERHART, “Atonement”, 33. 
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This brings us to the second problem at hand, the intense discussion in 
research of vertical and/or cultic atonement in Mark, connected especially 
to the question of Mark's use of the Servant Songs in Second Isaiah. 
Recent readings of Mark from a postcolonial and/or anti-imperial per- 
spective have added to the discussion by providing alternative interpreta- 
tions, which reframe keywords such as *gospel" and "cross" completely. 

Regarding Mark's relationship to the Servant Songs, the discussion 
centres on the two key-sayings, the Abtpov-logion (10,45) and the “blood 
of the covenant”-saying (14,24). In particular, the issue of concern is the 
specific cultic terminology used in Isaiah and the lack of such terminol- 
ogy in Mark — especially the counterpart for the aam, the guilt offering 
(LXX: åpaptia, normally rAnuuézera). The research on this question is 
vast and divided *. Notable contributions arguing for a connection include 
those of J. Jeremias, P. Stuhlmacher, and O. Betz ^. The most influen- 
tial study arguing against identification with the Suffering Servant on 
the level of the historical Jesus but also in Mark is Morna Hooker's Jesus 
and the Servant (1959). Upon rigorous reading of the Synoptic evidence, 
Hooker concludes that the influence of the Servant Songs upon Jesus 
as well as early Christian thoughts has been “greatly over-estimated, as 
the paucity of genuine references has shown" ?. Rather, Jesus saw him- 
self as “the Son of Man” in light of the apocalyptic, Danielic vision bent 
on victorious dominion because of the cross rather than vicarious suffering 
as in Isaiah 53. Recently, specifically in connection to Mark, Elisabeth 
Malbon and Sharon Dowd have revived Hooker's position against identi- 
fication, whereas Adela Yarbro Collins has revived the traditional position 
of a connection €. 

Interestingly, the early transmission of Mark's text might indicate that 
Mark's inconclusive connection to Isaiah 53 was observed immediately. 
Matthew found it necessary to add “sic üpeoiv àpaptiv" (26,28) to 
Mark's important interpretation of the death of Jesus (14,24), which does 


3 Research overviews are available; see S. MCKNIGHT, Jesus and His Death. Historiog- 
raphy, the Historical Jesus, and Atonement Theory (Waco, TX 2005) 56-75; M.D. HOOKER, 
Jesus and the Servant (London 1959) 1-24. 

^ J. JEREMIAS, Die Verkündigung Jesu (Gütersloh 1971) 263-284; P. STUHLMACHER, 
Grundlegung von Jesus zu Paulus (Góttingen 1997) 125-142; H.D. BETZ, “Jesus and 
Isaiah 53", Jesus and the Suffering Servant. Isaiah 53 and Christian Origins (eds. 
W. BELLINGER — W.F. FARMER) (Eugene, OR 1998) 70-87. 

? HOOKER, Servant, 154. 

6 S. Down - E.S. MALBON, “The Significance of Jesus’ Death in Mark. Narrative 
Context and Authorial Audience", JBL 125 (2006) 271-297; A.Y ARBRO COLLINS, “Find- 
ing Meaning in the Death of Jesus”, JR 78 (1998) 175-196; A. Y ARBRO COLLINS, “Mark’s 
Interpretation of the Death of Jesus", JBL 128 (2009) 545-554. 
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clarify the atoning element of the saying and establishes a better case for 
a connection to Isaiah 53 7. Further, many later manuscripts add, influ- 
enced by Luke 22,37, xai &nXmpó0n à ypapn à Aéyovoa, Kai petà åvó- 
uov &Aoyto0n to Mark 15,27, which as a quotation of Isaiah 53,12 estab- 
lishes an overt connection. 

On the other hand, side-lining this “proof-texting approach”, a string 
of studies of Mark from an anti-imperial and/or postcolonial perspective 
eliminate the need for understanding Jesus’ death as sacrificial by refram- 
ing core ideas in Mark such as the evayyéAtov-term and the cross-scene. 
In regard to the edayyédov-term, these readings have resumed suggestions 
put forward by Adolf von Harnack, Adolf Deissmann and others ? that the 
distinct terminology used first by Paul and then by Mark of “the Gospel” 
was tailored to counter the Roman emperor’s claim of being “gospels”/ 
edayyeZia, as famously witnessed in the Priene-inscription, published in 
1899 ?, For decades to follow, a huge debate among especially German 
Lutheran scholars took place on where to locate the background of the 
gospel-words: in Isaiah or in the emperor cult !?, This recent approach 
decisively favours the latter, and a number of studies have been devoted 
to expose hidden transcripts and covert modes of resistance under, between 
and, at times, in the lines of Mark, making it clear that he was really 
writing a counter-imperial message, designed to comfort and empower 
the oppressed community in Rome, who were suffering under the oppres- 
sion of the new Flavian regime !!. As Jesus once expelled a /egion of 
demons, so his presentation of “the gospel" will in the end trump the 
imperial *gospels", precisely as even the Roman centurion finally came to 
confess: “Truly this man was the/a son of God” (15,39). In this way, the 
confession of the centurion, and not the rending of the temple veil, becomes 
Mark's epic “gospel” moment. The cross scene is recast, and a cultic expla- 
nation of Jesus” death is eliminated as superfluous. As stated by Joanne 


7 Isaiah 53 LXX uses Gpaptia seven times to reproduce various Hebrew terms related 
to sin including "guilt-offering" ('asam). 

8 A. HARNACK, “Als die Zeit erfüllet war", Reden und Aufsätze, erster Band (Gieszen 
1904); A. DEISSMANN, Licht vom Osten. Das Neue Testament und die neuentdeckten 
Texte der hellenistisch-rómischen Welt (Tübingen 1909) 253-288. 

? T. MOMMSEN — U. WILAMOWITZ-MOLLENDORF, “Die Einführing des asianischen 
Kalenders", Mitteilungen des kaiserlich deutschen archaeologischen Instituts, athenische 
Abteilung XXIV (1899) 275-293. 

10 See, e.g., H. FRANKEMOLLE, Evangelium — Begriff und Gattung. Ein Forschungbericht 
(Stuttgarter biblische Beitráge 15; Stuttgart 1988). 

!! See, e.g., B.J. INCIGNERI, The Gospel to the Romans. The Setting and Rhetoric of 
Mark's Gospel (Biblical Interpretation Series 65; Leiden 2003); A. WINN, The Purpose of 
Mark's Gospel. An Early Christian Response to Imperial Propaganda (WUNT 2/245; 
Tübingen 2008). 
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Dewey, crucifixion had “nothing to do with sacrifice. Crucifixion was the 
most shameful means of political execution, reserved for slaves and lower 
class rebels. It had no connection to religious ritual” '?. Crucifixion was 
the very “material density” ! of the Roman regime, and by bearing this 
burden Jesus placed himself in a position that unravelled its might and 
tyranny. It had taken its best shot — and missed. Consequently, Mark 
made sense of the cross as “the central, symbolic event that empowered 
its [the movement's] solidarity and further expansion” |. 


Objective of Investigation 


In essence, vertical/cultic atonement theology in Mark is questioned 
from two angles — traditionally by questioning the connection to the 
Isaianic suffering servant, and recently by questioning the cultic reading 
of Mark as such. The reading to be argued below engages both sets of 
objections by seeking to establish a more profound framework for under- 
standing Mark's theology of atonement found in his overt Isaianic frame- 
work. The preeminent theme of Second Isaiah to which Mark ties his 
story, I will argue, is the arrival of “divine proximity”, which is effected 
through a dual, intertwined process of YHWH becoming king at Zion anew 
and the reestablishment of the temple. King and temple are the two pri- 
mary means serving the overarching end: the renewed proximity between 
YHWH and his people. 

This reframing comes with an appreciation of the kingly theme high- 
lighted by the anti-imperial studies and a critique for the failure to see 
the role of the temple in Mark. Concerning the discussion of Mark's use 
of Isaiah 53, it needs to be acknowledged that Mark does not provide 
an unquestionable reference, while, at the same time, he makes it perfectly 
clear that Jesus' death is related to the temple, as is the servant's death, as 
an asam sacrifice, though Mark never describes Jesus as such. 

The objective of this investigation is thus to investigate the way in 
which Mark's Isaianic framework makes theological sense of Jesus” temple- 
related death. 


12 J. DEWEY, “Sacrifice No More", BTB 41 (2011) 68-75, here 71, emphasis original. 

13 H. LEANDER, Discourses of Empire. The Gospel of Mark from a Postcolonial Per- 
spective (Semeia Studies 71; Atlanta, GA 2013) 246-247. 

14 R.A. HORSLEY, Jesus and the Powers. Conflict, Covenant, and the Hope of the Poor 
(Minneapolis, MN 2011) 203; see also R.A. HORSLEY, The Prophet Jesus and the Renewal 
of Israel. Moving Beyond a Diversionary Debate (Grand Rapids, MI 2012) 156. 
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II. THE ISAIANIC FRAMEWORK OF MARK 


As unfolded in detail below, Mark is particularly careful to locate 
his message within an Isaianic framework to the degree that it actually 
becomes grammatically awkward. If the Isaianic ka0óc yéypartar of 
Mark 1,2 is to be understood as the controlling paradigm for Mark's 
entire narrative (see further below), Mark presents the profound opening 
prophecy of Second Isaiah of the voice crying out in the desert for a 
preparation of the way of YHwH (Isaiah 40,3) as the hermeneutical key 
to his narrative. As summarized by Daniel Smith, there has been a strong 
consensus among scholars of Isaiah for almost two centuries that particu- 
larly Second Isaiah presents the return from Babylon as a second or new 
exodus !. While the label New Exodus is open to critique, since it is never 
used in Isaiah or any New Testament writing, unlike other concepts, such 
as “new creation”, “new covenant", or “new Jerusalem” !6, the Exodus 
motif is obviously important to Second Isaiah, who not only speaks 
of a way in the desert but directly compares YHWH's redeeming of his 
people from the Babylonian exile with his redemption of it from Egypt 
(see esp. 44,13-16; 48,20-21; 52,4-12) ". As a matter of fact, Rikki 
Watts’s assessment that “allusions to the Exodus cover the whole gamut 
of the event” !? is justified by the shift in tone from primarily judgment 
in Isaiah 1-39 to primarily a message of salvation, redemption and light 
in Isaiah 40-55, along with a series of references to a way in the desert, 
to YHWH being the shepherd leading the way, to the return of YHwH's 
presence to the people, to the return of YHwH's glory and his outstretched 
arm leading to victory through redemption and ultimate enthronement at 
Zion as king of Israel, to the established covenant, and more. 


!5 Smith has been able to detect the use of a “new exodus” phrase back to a commen- 
tary on Isaiah from 1847. Beyond that, it is a trend of more recent studies from the 1950s 
and onwards (cf. D.L. SMITH, “The Uses of ‘New Exodus” in New Testament Scholarship. 
Preparing a Way Through the Wilderness”, CurBS 14 [2016] 207-243, here 208). For a 
critique of this widely accepted trend, see Ø. LUND, Way Metaphors and Way Topics 
in Isaiah 40-55 (FAT 11/28; Tübingen 2007). Also the new study of the theology of Isaiah 
by A. Abernethy makes clear that other motifs are at play in Isaiah 40-55 (e.g. YHwH 
as a righteous king, as supreme to other gods, as creator): A.T. ABERNETHY, The Book of 
Isaiah and God's Kingdom. A Thematic-theological Approach (New Studies in Biblical 
Theology 40; London 2016). 

16 See SMITH, “New Exodus”, 208. 

17 For instance, the people are instructed to leave “in haste” using the technical term 
hippazòn otherwise used only to describe the first exodus (Isa 52,12; cf. Exod 12,11; 
Deut 16,3). 

18 R.E. WATTS, “Consolation or Confrontation? Isaiah 40-55 and the Delay of the 
New Exodus”, TynBul 41 (1990) 31-49, here 33. 
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Watts further defines the New Exodus motif of Second Isaiah as hav- 
ing three stages to it: YHWH's deliverance of his people from Babylon, 
a journey along “the way” before arrival in Jerusalem, where YHwH 
is enthroned in the restored Zion |’. This schema is played out first in 
Isa 40,1-11 but otherwise visible throughout the rest of Isaiah 40-55. 
Agreeing with this basal structure, I suggest that in line with the Exodus 
motif as such there is an undergirding theological motif behind this three- 
fold process that could be described as “divine proximity”. The end goal 
of the Exodus motif is the reestablishment of YHwH's presence among 
his people. This is seen from (a) the pointed use of grb/garöb (LXX uses 
&yyiGo for both, and once npooóyo, 48,16) to describe the nearness of 
the righteousness and salvation of YHWH (46,13; 50,8; 51,5; 54,14; 55,6); 
(b) the important observation that “the way” to be prepared is primarily 
derek yhwh, the way for YHWH (40,3), for his return to Zion (52,7-10); 
(c) the focus on seeing (40,5; 41,20; 42,1; 52,10) and understanding 
the glory and beauty (40,5; 42,8; 44,23; 46,13; 49,3), and the deeds and 
outstretched arm of YHwH (40,10f; 51,5; 52,10); (d) the description of 
YHWH as a shepherd leading the way in the desert (40,11; 44,28); (e) the 
repeated reference to YHwH redeeming his people (2 7/ Avtpóo, 41,14; 
43,1; 51,11) in the sense of bringing his people near to him in an act 
of liberation and forgiveness of sins (40,2; 43,25; 44,22; 53,5.8.11.12; 
55,7); (f) and, most profoundly, the focused presentation of YHWH’s re- 
enthronement in Zion as the pivotal act of the New Exodus, resembling 
the way in which YHWH in the first Exodus was enthroned at Mount Sinai 
with the people encamped around and enjoying his presence (see Exo- 
dus 19; 24) 2, In short, the Exodus process finalizes with the exclamation 
of Yawa: “Here I am” (hinneni/nàpewu, Isa 52,6). 

In my estimation, the core idea of the Isaianic New Exodus scheme is 
thus the re-establishment of YHwH’s presence in the center of his people. 
Further, while several stages are discernible, two secondary intertwined 
themes dominate, namely YHwu’s kingly, victorious battle over his ene- 
mies and his re-establishment of his temple cultic presence. While the 
references to YHWH as a mighty warrior who rules with his outstretched 
arm in strength are plentiful (see, e.g., Isa 40,9-10.12-31; 41,20; 42,13- 
15), the cultic element in YHwH's presence to his people is more sub- 
dued, at least in Second Isaiah, whereas it becomes a point of focus in 
Isaiah 56-66. That Jerusalem/Zion is the end goal of YHwH's drawing 


1? See R.E. WATTS, Isaiah's New Exodus and Mark (WUNT 11/88; Tübingen 1997) 
81, 135. 
20 See WATTS, “Consolation”, 34. 
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near is clear enough (see esp. Isa 52,1-12, besides the many references 
to Zion), but the paucity of references to the temple in Second Isaiah has 
led to the suggestion that Second Isaiah is focussed more on the moral 
purity of the people than on the cult itself ?!. However, I would argue 
that the temple motif is part and parcel of Second Isaiah's New Exodus. 
(a) The reference to the rebuilding of the temple (hekal) in Isa 44,28 is 
tied directly to the rebuilding of Jerusalem, suggesting that the temple is 
implied whenever the rebuilding of Jerusalem is mentioned (see Isa 41,27; 
44,26; 45,13; 46,13; 49,17; 51,3.11.16-17; 52,1-12). This is corroborated 
by the command to those carrying YHWH’s (temple) vessels (k*le yhwh / 
tà oK£0r| Kopíov, Isa 52,11) to purify themselves in the pivotal return 
scene. (b) The reference to the kabód of YHWH in the opening Exodus 
vision (Isa 40,5) should be viewed against the dual role of the kabód of 
the first Exodus, i.e. as serving both a protective/military role (see, e.g., 
Exod 14,4.17-20), as well as a temple cultic role (see, e.g., Exod 24,16-17; 
40,34-38) ?. (c) The reference to Jerusalem becoming like Eden (Isa 51,3) 
likewise carries temple cultic connotations as the dwelling place of YHWH. 
(d) So do the references to guilt and sin (Isa 40,2; 42,24; 43,24-25.27; 
44,22; 46,8; 48,8; 50,1; 53,5-6.8.11-12; 54,17), the particular, but dif- 
ficult, reference to the “agam in Isa 53,10 % and also the notion of the 
servant's “sprinkling” of many people (nzh, Isa 52,15) ?*. (e) Finally, 
the entire notion of grb/qär6b to and with YHWH contains temple cultic 
connotations being the technical terminology for drawing near to YHWH 
(Isa 46,13; 50,8; 51,5; 55,6; cf. e.g. Lev 1,2). While it is true that it is 
only in Isaiah 56-66 that we find an explicit focus on the temple (see 56,6f; 
57,13; 60,7, 13; 63,18f; 64,10; 66,18-24), the rebuilding of the temple is 
intrinsically tied to the reintroduction of YHWH’s presence in Isaiah 40-55 
as well. In other words, Second Isaiah's New Exodus vision is focused 
on the bringing about of YHWH's presence and proximity in Zion by a 
process of redemption and salvation. The means to this end is twofold: 
a kingly war liberating his people, and the reestablishment of the cult in 
Jerusalem. 


?! See Warrs, New Exodus and Mark, 319. 

2 See K. BALTZER, Deutero-Isaiah: A Commentary on Isaiah 40-55 (Hermeneia 23C; 
Minneapolis, MN 2001) 56. 

23 Admittedly, it is debated whether ‘dam here should be understood in a priestly or 
legal way; see B.S. CHILDS, /saiah: A Commentary (The Old Testament Library; Louisville, 
KY 2001) 417-419. 

24 Some translators propose to follow the LXX and translate nzh “startle/astonish” 
(Oavuáto), which would remove any cultic implication. 
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1. Isaiah in Mark's Prologue 


Before investigating the role of the temple, 1t must first be established 
to what extent Mark makes use of Second Isaiah's New Exodus motif. 
According to Watts, it serves as Mark's “hermeneutical framework” 2, 
Joel Marcus likewise labels “the way" metaphor as Mark's “controlling 
paradigm” °°, Though criticism has been raised on a number of points ”, 
the way in which Mark in his prologue ?# locates his narrative in the tra- 
jectory of Second Isaiah makes the suggestion of an over-arching Exodus 
motif compelling. 

First, Mark is the only gospel that prefixes ebayy£Atov as the key 
notion of the story to follow, which is highlighted further by the gospel 
inclusio that frames the prologue (cf. 1,14-15). Although there is much 
discussion over the background of tó £bayy&X1iov-notion 7°, the introduc- 
tion of the composite citation in 1,2-3 as Isaianic certainly suggests that 
Mark understood it in the light of Isaiah's m*basser-notion (Isa 40,9; 
41,27; 52,7; 61,1) %. 

Second, the Isaianic theme of Mark is strongly undergirded by the com- 
posite citation. Not only is it labelled Isaianic, but also, when compared 
to the other gospels, it is Christologized by being placed before the intro- 
duction of John rather than after as proof-text for the ministry of John 
(cf. Matt 3,3; Luke 3,4-6; John 1,23 and Matt 11,10; Luke 7,27). As 
a matter of fact, this produces an awkward grammatical construction ?!, 


25 WATTS, New Exodus and Mark, 120. 

26 J. MARCUS, The Way of the Lord. Christological Exegesis of the Old Testament in 
the Gospel of Mark (Studies of the New Testament and Its World; Edinburgh 1992) 47. 

27 See SMITH, “New Exodus”, 224-226. 

28 For the importance of Mark's prologue for his entire narrative, see R. PESCH, 
“Anfang des Evangeliums Jesu Christi. Eine Studie zum Prolog des Markusevange- 
liums (Mk 1,1-15)”, Die Zeit Jesu. Festschrift für Heinrich Schlier (eds. G. BORNKAMM — 
K. RAHNER) (Freiburg 1970) 108-144; F.J. MATERA, “The Prologue As the Key to Mark's 
Gospel”, JSNT 34 (1988) 3-20; H.-J. KLAUCK, Vorspiel im Himmel? Erzáhltechnik und 
Theologie im Markusprolog (Biblisch-Theologische Studien 32; Neukirchen-Vluyn 
1997). 

2% Besides the aforementioned studies, see further P. POKORNY, From the Gospel to 
the Gospels. History, Theology and Impact of the Biblical Term euangelion (BZNW 195; 
Berlin 2013). 

30 See especially W. HoRBURY, “‘Gospel’ in Herodian Judaea", The Written Gospel 
(eds. M. BOCKMUEHL — D.A. HAGNER) (Cambridge 2005) 7-30. 

31 [f the punctuation of Nestle-Aland is accepted and 1,1 is to be understood as a 
heading of Mark, then kadog y&ypantaı precedes its reference (namely John, 1,4-6), 
which otherwise never is the case when used as a scripture formula, as noted earlier by 
F. SPITTA (“Beiträge Zur Erklärung Der Synoptiker", ZNW 5 [1904] 303-326, here 306- 
307), and more recently by G. ARNOLD (“Mk 1,1 und Eróffnungswendungen in griechischen 
und lateinischen Schriften”, ZNW 68 [1977] 123-127). For a proponent of this view, see 
M.E. BORING, “Mark 1:1-15 and the Beginning of the Gospel”, Semeia 52 (1990) 43-81. 
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but it suggests that Mark intended his kadog y&ypantaı év 16 "Hooítg to 
be the “controlling paradigm" °? of the entire narrative 33. 

Third, this does not eliminate the Isaianic cast of John's preparatory role 
as outlined in Mark 1,4-8. To the contrary, John “happens” èv th ¿pro 
as the first sign of the Isaianic, eschatological in-breaking of the way in 
the desert (cf. Isa 40,1-11). In accordance with Malachi's utilization of 
the Isaianic way-metaphor (Mal 3,1; cf. Mark 1,2), John is painted like 
an Elijah-like figure “preparing for proximity" in front of yóm YHWH 
(Mal 3,23) **. John's message of return and repentance of sins echoes 
the Isaianic call for Swb/¿motpégo (Isa 44,22) 35. It is further possible 
to see a link between Second Isaiah's focus on YHWH as the one “who 
comes in strength” (petà ioydoc épyetat, Isa 40,10 LXX) and John’s 
6 ioxupótepoc-designation of Jesus (1,7) ?6. 

Fourth, the central scene in the prologue, Jesus” baptism, is thoroughly 
permeated with Isaianic overtones, which immediately become clear from 
the intended parallel structure to John's Isaianic ministry. As he ¿yéveto 
according to Isaiah, so Jesus xai ¿yéveto in the light of Isaiah (Mark 1,9). 
Further, the splitting of the heavens (Mark 1,10) draws on a central request 
in Isaiah that YHwH reopen heaven and rebuild his temple (Isa 63,19), 
just as the reference to the Spirit invokes a central Isaianic theme (see, e.g., 
Isa 42,1; 44,3; 61,1). While the voice sounding above Jesus (Mark 1,11, 
où £i è vióc pov 6 áyarntóc, ¿v ooi eddéknoa) seems to have a sur- 
plus of meaning ?", good arguments can be made for Mark paraphrasing 
the Isaianic ebed tradition of Isa 42,1 ?*. The entire scene dramatically 
heightens the awareness of God's proximity. While John was able only to 


If ka0®g y&ypartaı explains 1,1 making 1,1-3 into one sentence, then éyéveto in 1,4 
follows very abruptly (asyndeton); for a proponent of this view, see R.A. GUELICH, “ ‘The 
Beginning of the Gospel'—Mark 1:1-15”, BR 27 (1982) 5-15. In either way, Mark pays 
a "grammatical price" for having his Isaianic reference highlighted and placed right after 
his first Jesus-reference. 

? Marcus, Way of the Lord, 47. 

33 For a different reading that restricts the quotation to the ministry of John only, 
see T.R. HATINA, /n Search of a Context. The Function of Scripture in Mark's Narrative 
(JSNT.Sup. 232; London 2002) 138-139. 

34 See, e.g., R. PESCH, Das Markusevangelium I. Teil (ATKNT 2; Freiburg 1977) 81; 
A. YARBRO COLLINS, Mark. A Commentary (Hermeneia; Minneapolis, MN 2007) 145. 

35 See R.A. GUELICH, Mark 1 — 8:26 (WBC 34a; Dallas, TX 1989) 19. However, as 
noted by Yarbro Collins (Mark, 139), also other texts in the Hebrew Bible are echoed 
in 1,4-8, most notably Ezekiel 36 with its distinct focus on eschatological purification 
in front of “the definitive manifestation of the kingdom of God”. 

36 See J.R. DONAHUE — D.J. HARRINGTON, The Gospel of Mark (SP 2; Collegeville, 
MN 2002) 63; YARBRO COLLINS, Mark, 146. 

37 DONAHUE — HARRINGTON, Mark, 65. 

38 See Marcus, Way of the Lord, 51-53; Y ARBRO COLLINS, Mark, 150. 
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prepare people for God's approach through repentance and water, Jesus 
is able to mediate proximity to the Divine in second degree through bap- 
tism v rvebuarti Gyio. 

Fifth, regarding Mark's short temptation story, the question surely 
is what the most plausible “Erklárung des kurzen, dunklen Textes" ?? 
is. What seems obvious is the way in which the pericope is thoroughly 
embedded structurally in Mark's prologue. The kai £000G intrinsically 
binds it to the preceding (cf. especially v. 9) as does tò nveüna that carries 
forward the anointing of vv. 10-11 and the repeated use of ¿pnuoc mir- 
roring vv. 3-4. This suggests that Mark understands the temptation scene 
within the overarching Isaianic framework of the entire prologue 49, which 
highlights the theme of the kingly, eschatological battle taking place in the 
reipolónevocs. It has been suggested that the Markan tradition, “and he 
was with the wild animals” (xai ñv petà tõv Onpiov), should be under- 
stood in light of the description in Isa 11,6-9 of a paradisiac reversal of the 
man-beast relationship *. This is another indication of how the pneumatic 
anointed “son of God" embodies and brings near paradisiac, pneumatic 
proximity to the Divine. 

Sixth and finally, the theme of Isaianic proximity and kingly battle is 
brought home decisively by the first Sammelbericht in 1,14-15. The shift 
from the paratactic kaí-constructions (vv. 6, 7, 9, 12 etc.) to the età dé 
of v. 14 as well as the spatial move from the Epnuog to Galilee and the 
chronological move to the period after tò rapado@fvar tov ’Imavvnv 
immediately provide a sense of the proximity of “eschatological fulfil- 
ment” 4. That this is the case is emphasized acutely by 1,15 bringing 
together the notions of Bao eta and svayyéArov with fulfilment and 
“at hand nearness” (fyyıcev) in a sense that resembles the pivotal, Isai- 
anic m°basser-message of the enthronement of YHWH at Zion as reigning 
king (52,7). The time-aspect of fiyyıxev has been widely discussed, but 
whether the kingdom is fully realized or proleptically operative in advance, 
the two verbs in the perfect (TeTAMpota1, fyyiKev) as well as the two 
present imperatives (uetavoglte, tiotedete) make it evident that tó 
edayyéAMov is a present felt reality to which an urgent response is required. 
It might not be fully realized and more a matter of recognizing that a new 


3 PescH, Markusevangelium I, 95. 

40 See GUELICH, Mark 1 — 8:26, 37. 

4! See R. BAUCKHAM, “Jesus and the Wild Animals (Mark 1:13). A Christological 
Image for an Ecological Age”, Jesus of Nazareth: Lord and Christ (eds. J.B. GREEN — 
M. TURNER) (Grand Rapids, MI 1994). For a different interpretation, see J.B. GIBSON, 
“Jesus” Wilderness Temptation According to Mark”, JSNT 53 (1994) 3-34. 

42 Y ARBRO COLLINS, Mark, 154. 
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reality is close at hand, but through the Isaianic messenger of John, the 
baptism and preparation of Jesus and finally the “uetd dé” appearance 
of Jesus, the edayyédtov tod 0200 is a near reality in terms of the com- 
pletion of 6 kaıpög and the nearness/arrival of ñ Baoikeia tod 0go0. 


2. Mark's Theological Use of His Isaianic Framework 


The thoroughness of Mark's Isaianic appeal in the prologue provokes 
the question of what theological purpose it serves. I suggest that Mark 
develops a theology that resembles that of Second Isaiah, which uses the 
motifs of YHWH drawing near to his people through victory in battle and 
the reestablishment of Zion with the temple at its center. Mark's theology 
of atonement is defined by these features of Second Isaiah. 

Concerning the presence of God, the renewal of his divine visitation, 
it is obvious from the investigation above how this theme is at the very 
heart of Mark's Isaianic opening. Not only the appeal to the kingdom 
being ijyytkev, but actually every element in the prologue communicates 
proximity: the references to "the way" in the composite citation, the pre- 
paratory efforts “with water" in the desert by John, the first taste of divine 
proximity imparted to Jesus in the baptism through the rending of heavens 
and the katabase of the Spirit, the paradisiac experience of divine power 
that defeats evil in the desert and the urgent need for response communi- 
cated in Jesus” first preaching. 

In the same manner, the theme of divine victory is clearly communi- 
cated. For a start, if the Markan evayyéAtov notion is rooted in Isaiah’s 
m*ba$ser notion, it is intrinsically loaded with sentiments of war and 
victory. Fully in line with this, we find Jesus immediately designated the 
stronger one (6 ioxupótepoc, 1,7), who like YHwH “comes in strength” 
(Isa 40,10) and with his ka1vn £&ovoía subverts, negates or overthrows 
powers of old from family ties (1,16-20; 3,21.30-35) to demonic powers 
(e.g. 1,27; 3,20-27), sickness (e.g. 1,41-44), the law (e.g. 2,1 — 3,6), pagan 
boundaries (e.g. 4,35 — 5,20), and even Roman resistance (15,39). As a 
matter of fact, there is no scene in Mark in which the kingly theme is 
played out more thoroughly than in the cross-scene. Here, Jesus for the 
first time is called fac1A£6c, and actually so many times and so pointedly 
that it is difficult to miss the point: Jesus is enthroned as king (and Mes- 
siah, see 15,32) on the cross, which then in effect becomes a revelatory 
event that discloses the true identity of the son of God (15,39) 4, 


4 See D. JUEL, Messiah and Temple. The Trial of Jesus in the Gospel of Mark (SBLDS 31; 
Missoula, MT 1977) 49-52. 
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This paves the way for the focal question of our investigation: Do 
we also find a temple-cultic explanation of Jesus” death as part of Mark’s 
Isaianic framework? 


III. THE ROLE OF THE TEMPLE IN MARK 


In order to answer this question, we begin by observing how the theme 
of the temple is foreshadowed in the prologue. While the kingly, messianic 
identity of Jesus as God's son is Mark's most preeminent theme from the 
prologue onwards, its connection to the death of Jesus and subsequently to 
the temple preoccupies Mark ^. Already the framing of Jesus” first king- 
dom statement by the notion of John's rapadidopi foreshadows Jesus’ 
own na paótóopu (Mark 9,31 and onwards). It is beyond dispute that Mark 
understood Jesus” death as purposefully willed by God (see, e.g., the 
det-formula of 8,31), a fulfilment of Scripture (e.g. 14,49), as a benefit 
for others (cf. the Úrép and àvti formulas of 10,45 and 14,24), as des- 
tiny accepted and sought by Jesus (see, e.g., 8,31; 9,31; 10,32-34.38), and 
most forcefully, as just mentioned, the peculiar revelatory coronation of 
Jesus as BaoıLevg in the conviction and cross scenes. 

It is within the theme of Jesus” God-willed death that the theme of the 
temple is introduced. If the fusion of kingdom and cross is Mark's first 
theological deduction from Jesus” death, its effect on the temple is the 
second. In the prologue, the relationship between Jesus and the temple 
becomes evident in the baptism, when understood in its Isaianic con- 
text. Though Mark differs from Isa 63,19 LXX by using oyíGo instead 
of Gvoiyw to reproduce gr‘, this is not more peculiar than Isaiah LXX, 
which does the same in the only two other occurrences (36,22; 37,1). 
Mark's knowledge of Hebrew serves as an argument for a more literal 
translation ?. The same insight explains the way in which the Exodus- 
motif is attached to oyi@w. Not only is it used in the scene of the splitting 
of the seas (Exod 14,21) but in Isaiah it also appears in the scene of 
YHWH leading his people through the desert (Isa 48,21). Isaiah 63 seems 
to reflect disappointment that the exodus from Babylon did not lead to 
the rebuilding of YHWH’s sanctuary (migdos/tò àyiacpa, 63,18); in 
the context of this frustration, 63,19b is a “theophanic prayer" request- 
ing YHWH to fulfil his promises of rebuilding the temple by rending the 


4 Pace A. WINN, ““No Stone Left Upon Another’: Considering Mark's Temple Motif 
in Narrative and History," Christian Origins and the Establishment of the Early Jesus 
Movement (eds. S.E. PORTER — A.W. Prrrs) (Leiden 2018) 283-310. 

45 See GuELICH, Mark 1 — 8:26, 32. 
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heavens open and coming down in a glorious way that will melt the 
mountains away. The rending of the skies and the katabase of the Spirit 
(see Isa 63,11.14) in Mark 1,10 thus become loaded with temple theol- 
ogy in the light of its Isaianic framework ^6. Likewise, Jesus’ cleansing- 
ministry, xa0apito (1,40-42), his forgiveness of sins (2,1-12), and his 
table-fellowship with unclean people all touch upon purity issues that 
ultimately are connected to the temple. As stated by Simon Joseph, Jesus” 
"forgiveness of sins was a direct threat to the priesthood, whose business 
was atonement” * and in reality a foreshadowing of a temple service not 
based on animal sacrifices (12,33). Finally, two of the so-called passion 
predictions contain references to the high priests (8,31 and 10,33) as the 
opposing forces to Jesus and his ministry. 

This said, it is only in Mark's Jerusalem section that the foreshadowed 
role of the temple becomes a dominant theme. Its profound role is evident 
in chapters 11-12, which focus entirely on Jesus” relationship to the tem- 
ple, beginning with the procession bound for the temple courtyards (11,15) 
and ending with Jesus” critique of the money offerings (12,41-44). In 
between, we find the cursing of the fig tree, the action in the temple, the 
parable of the wicked tenants, who kill the son, the rejected cornerstone, 
besides the saying against animal sacrifices (12,33). Jesus” description of 
apocalyptic events is prompted by a reference to the temple (13,1-2), and 
the crucial sign that his prophecy is about to be fulfilled will be given in 
the temple (13,14). Finally, the passion narrative is replete with references 
to the temple: the five-fold reference to the feast of Passover in 14,1-16; 
Jesus” identification of his blood with “the blood of the covenant" (14,24); 
the dramatic and repeated saying against the temple (14,58; 15,29); and 
the rending of the temple veil (15,38) #8. 


46 For acceptance of an intentional allusion, see I. BUSE, “The Markan Account of the 
Baptism and Jesus and Isaiah LXIII", JTS 7 (1956) 74-75; J. GNILKA, Das Evangelium 
nach Markus (EKKNT; Zürich 1978) 52; GUELICH, Mark 1 — 8:26, 32; MARCUS, Way of 
the Lord, 49-50. 

47 S.J. JOSEPH, “Jesus and the Temple Incident: A New Proposal", JSHJ 14 (2016) 71- 
95, here 90. 

48 For the role of the temple in Mark, see further E.L. SCHNELLBACHER, “The Temple 
as Focus of Mark’s Theology", HBT 5 (1983) 95-113; M.D. Hooker, “Traditions About 
the Temple in the Sayings of Jesus", BJRL 70 (1988) 7-19; J.P. HEIL, “The Narrative Strat- 
egy and Pragmatics of the Temple Theme in Mark", CBQ 59 (1997) 76-100; T.C. GRAY, 
The Temple in the Gospel of Mark. A Study in its Narrative Role (WUNT 2/242; Tübingen 
2008); T. WARDLE, “Mark, the Jerusalem Temple and Jewish Sectarianism. Why Geo- 
graphical Proximity Matters in Determining the Provenance of Mark", NTS 62 (2016) 60- 
78; S.J. JOSEPH, Jesus and the Temple. The Crucifixion in its Jewish Context (SNTSMS 165; 
Cambridge 2016). 
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Even more profound is the way in which Mark highlights Jesus’ polemic 
regarding the temple more than the other synoptic gospels ^. (a) Famously 
and much discussed, only Mark repeats the story of the withered fig tree, 
sandwiching the cleansing of the temple, and only Mark describes the tree 
as withered “from the roots” (èk fpiov, 11,20), just as he alone locates 
the event on the same day as the temple incident. (b) Only Mark has Jesus 
prohibit anyone from carrying a okedoc through the temple (11,16), the 
exact meaning of which is much debated, with suggestions ranging from 
fishing tackle to liturgical vessels needed for the temple service, thus in 
effect shutting down the temple %. (c) Only Mark includes “for all nations” 
in the description from Isa 56,7 of the temple as a house of prayer, provid- 
ing the feeling of an eschatological re-orientation of the role of the tem- 
ple *!. (d) While also Matthew has the logion about lifting “this mountain” 
and casting it into the sea (21,21), only Mark locates it on the same day 
as the temple incident, and only he couples it with the notion of God's 
forgiveness being dependent on forgiveness of one another. Because for- 
giveness was a temple issue and because this lesson was given on the same 
day that Jesus attacked the temple, the reading of “this mountain” being 
the temple mount itself becomes more likely ??. (e) Only Mark places 
Jesus’ critique of animal sacrifices (6A.0kabvopa, Ovoia) in this chain of 
events focused on the temple (12,33; cf. Matt 9,13; 12,7). (f) Only Mark 
uses the verb oyíGo for the second time, when Jesus dies, thus construct- 
ing a grand sandwich/inclusio with the baptism-incident. 

In sum, Mark not only thoroughly contrasts Jesus” program with that 
of the temple of Jerusalem, but he also ties the destiny of Jesus to Jesus' 
attack on the temple, which is highlighted and identified in a threefold 
way: (a) by the Jewish leaders and bystanders at the crucifixion (11,18; 
14,58; 15,29); (b) by Jesus (12,10; 14,24), and (c) by divine rejoinder 
(15,38). In other words, in Mark's Gospel, the death of Jesus is connected 
to the temple on many different levels. 


1. Victory or Atonement: The Current State of Discussion 


In this light, it ultimately becomes an unsatisfactory explanation of 
Mark's narrative flow, when readings of Mark informed by anti-imperial 


? Besides the literature listed in the preceding note, see C. BÔTTRICH, “Jesus und der 
Feigenbaum. Mk 11:12-14,20-25 in der Diskussion", NovT 39 (1997) 328-359; D.J.R. KIRK, 
“Time for Figs, Temple Destruction, and Houses of Prayer in Mark 11:12-25", CBQ 74 
(2012) 509-527; JosEPH, “Temple Incident". 

50 See GRAY, Jesus and the Temple, 28-30. 

5! See KIRK, “Figs”, 516-517. 

52 See GRAY, Jesus and the Temple, 48-53. 
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and/or postcolonial reading strategies reframe “gospel” and “cross” in 
ways that side-track the role of the temple. Still, the current state of the 
discussion of the theological associations between the death of Jesus and 
the temple makes it clear that an acceptance of Mark's focus on the tem- 
ple does not imply a certain interpretation thereof. Broadly speaking, the 
interpretations fall into two categories: victory or atonement. 

To give a few examples of each, Morna Hooker's brilliant analysis of 
temple theology in Mark clearly outlines the centrality of the temple in 
Mark coming to a climax with the rending of the veil and the confession 
of the centurion, which binds together the victory over the old system with 
“the opening up of something new” 5, the birth of a new community. 
Building on Hooker's work, Sharyn Dowd and Elizabeth Struthers Malbon 
likewise interpret Mark's temple-focus in victory terms specifically con- 
trasting it to Matthew, viewing his addition of “to forgiveness of sins" 
as a derailing of Mark's incorporation of Jesus' death into the larger story 
of the in-breaking reign of God. Instead, Jesus” temple-related death is 
described as a destruction of the need of a sacrificial cult, with the purpose 
of releasing “the divine presence into the world” 54, 

Other scholars argue for a connection to the sacrificial system of the 
Hebrew Bible and thus atonement proper. For instance, Ernst Schnell- 
bücher argues that the cultic function of the temple has been "replaced 
completely" 55 by Jesus, who, according to Mark, died as a ransom for 
many, purifying Israel with his covenant blood and building a new temple 
not made with human hands. In very much the same manner, John Paul 
Heil understands Jesus’ death as “a covenantal sacrifice for the atonement 
of sins” based on the "poured out”-terminology of 14,24 as a Levitical 
idiom for sacrifice 59. The most forceful arguments for a sacrificial under- 
standing of Jesus” death in recent times have been presented by Adela 
Yarbro Collins. While Yarbro Collins accepts that the primary inter-text 
for Mark 14,24 is the covenant inauguration at Mt. Sinai (Exod 24,8), 
which “in and of itself [...] has nothing to do with sin” 57 as this event 
was associated with burnt and fellowship offerings, she provides four 
arguments for an understanding of Mark's presentation of Jesus” death as 
both the inauguration of a new covenant and a sacrifice for sin. One piece 
of evidence is Mark’s addition of “poured out” (&xxvvvönevov, &xyéo, 
14,24), which in Leviticus is a term reserved for the pouring out of blood 
in connection with the sin offering (e.g., Lev 4,7), whereas the blood of a 


55 HOOKER, “Temple”, 11. 

34 Dowp — MALBON, “Jesus” Death”, 294-296. 
35 SCHNELLBACHER, “Temple as Focus”, 107. 
56 HEIL, “Temple Theme”, 95. 

37 YARBRO COLLINS, “Finding Meaning", 176. 
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burnt offering is sprinkled (rpoox£o, zrq). Another is Mark's repetition 
of “for many" (10,45; 14,25), which has a counterpart in Leviticus 4's 
notion of “making atonement for them” (éG1Adoetat nepi adrov, Lev 4,20; 
cf. Lev 4,3.26.28.31.35) and in Isaiah 53's “asám sacrifice “for the many” 
(larabbim, Isa 53,11). Third, Yarbro Collins argues that Mark in this way 
combines the reference to the sin and guilt offering with a reference to the 
suffering servant of Isaiah 53, who “gives up” (rapadidopi, Isa 53,6.12) 
his life in a substitutionary manner, dying vicariously for the sake of others 
(cf. Mark 9,31). Thus, Jesus is “a sacrificial offering for sin, and he is the 
scapegoat” 58, Finally, Yarbro Collins draws attention to a wider usage of 
Aótpov and Avtpóo in LXX than just the ransoming from debt contained in 
the go el institution. Other texts such as Exodus 21 and 30 use it in combi- 
nation with £50.G6kopot. She goes as far as to label Abtpov as a synonym 
of iXaotnpıov ??, for which reason Mark 10,45 ought to be recognized as 
being loaded with imagery from the Day of Atonement. 

To sum up, the discussion above reveals the centrality of the temple 
in Mark's understanding of Jesus” death. At the same time, it is clear that 
the trench lines have not moved much, if at all, over the decades when it 
comes to the question of atonement for sin. The sacrificial allusions, espe- 
cially Mark 10,45 and 14,24, weaken the view that Jesus' death is not 
to be treated as an analogue of temple sacrifices. But if this was, in fact, 
the heart of Mark's interpretation of the death of Jesus, we may ask why 
Mark did not make clearer references to the treatment of sin and substi- 
tutionary sacrificial theology in the Hebrew Bible. 


IV. 15,38 AND MARK'S ISAIANIC PROXIMITY THEOLOGY 


This brings me to the final part of my investigation in which I intend to 
propose a re-positioning of the discussion of Mark's atonement theology 
by bringing 15,38 to the centre of the debate. In light of Mark's Isaianic 
framework and considering the solid connection between the temple and 
the death of Jesus, the rending of the temple veil becomes the perfect 
pivotal symbol of how Mark understands the effect that Jesus” death has 
on the vertical, God-human relationship, i.e. atonement. 

The first thing to notice is how the rending scene is the climatic event 
in Mark's crucifixion narrative. This is evident from two literary obser- 
vations. From a narrow perspective, Mark has combined several literary 
devices in order to highlight the importance of the rending scene. One is 


58 Y ARBRO COLLINS, “Finding Meaning”, 178. 
59 YARBRO COLLINS, “Death of Jesus”, 549. 
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the paratactic kai-construction that intimately connects the rending to Jesus’ 
death as the immediate implication of Jesus’ &&&nvevoev ©. Another is the 
sense of divine intervention provided by the passivum divinum, ¿oy ic On, 
and the notion of the vertical, downwards movement “from above to 
bottom/below” (an’ &vo0gv ¿oc xéto). When read in conjunction with 
the silence and absence of God expressed in 15,33-34, this divine action 
serves as God's immediate response to the death of Jesus %!, Finally, the 
intrusive nature of 15,38 as well as the pleonastic feeling of "from top 
to bottom" after “into two" provides an emphatic atmosphere. Taken 
together, these devices provide a strong feeling for 15,38 as the "crucial 
piece” and “culmination” of the temple theme in Mark 9. 

Further, in a broad perspective, as already hinted at above, strong evi- 
dence suggests that the specific use of cyiC is meant to provide a grand 
inclusio between the prologue and the cross scene 9. Not only the repeated 
use of oxiG@ suggests this but also a number of other similarities, such 
as the identification of Jesus as God's son (1,11//15,39); theophanic and/ 
or apocalyptic scenery in which a holy place is opened up, respectively the 
heavens and the temple; an identification of the temple as a representation 
of the heavens in itself; descending movements of the dove and of the 
split in the veil; the Elijah/Elisha-theme combining John and Jesus %. 
While there certainly is a risk of overstating the case, the general picture 
is clear. Mark's surprising change of scenery inserts the temple theme as 
the interpretative key to the cross scene and also establishes a link to the 
prologue's Isaianic framework. 


1. Mark 15,38 and Atonement as Proximity 


The pivotal role of the rending of the veil brings into sharp focus the 
question that we have been pursuing all along: Does Mark understand 


60 Jackson understands Kai as an example of “hypotatic parataxis” in which case verse 
38 grammatically would be an explanation of Jesus” death: H.M. JACKSON, “The Death 
of Jesus in Mark and the Miracle from the Cross", NTS 33 (1987) 16-37, here 27. 

9! See, e.g., D.E. NINEHAM, The Gospel of St. Mark (PNTC; Harmondsworth 1963) 
430. 

62 H.L. CHRONIS, “The Torn Veil: Cultus and Christology in Mark 15:37-39”, JBL 101 
(1982) 97-114, here 107; cf. JUEL, Messiah and Temple, 137. 

$$ See, e.g., S. MOTYER, “The Rending of the Veil: A Markan Pentecost?”, NTS 33 
(1987) 155-157, here 155; A.B. CANEDAY, "Christ's Baptism and Crucifixion”, SBJT 8 
(2004) 70-81; D. ULANSEY, “The Heavenly Veil Torn: Mark's Cosmic Inclusio”, JBL 110 
(1991) 123-125; D.M. GURTNER, “The Rending of the Veil and Markan Christology: 
“Unveiling” the ‘YIOX OEOY” (Mark 15:38-39)”, BibInt 15 (2007) 292-306, here 294- 
296. 

64 For suggestions of even more similarities, see CANEDAY, “Baptism and Crucifixion”. 
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Jesus” death as a cultic sacrifice, perhaps even for sin? That Jesus” death 
provokes a divine action towards the temple is established, but should it 
be understood as revelatory in nature (as in 15,39, where Jesus is finally 
recognized as “son of God”), as a destruction of the temple, or as an 
analogue of temple-cultic sacrifice? 

This discussion has often centred around an identification of which 
veil Mark is describing, the inner or outer. Mark does not clarify his 
statement in the manner of the author of Hebrews (tò debtepov Kata- 
rrétac ha, Heb 9,3), which has resulted in a century-long debate with 
strong proponents on both sides. For instance, Gustaf Dalman argued for 
the outer curtain, while Strack and Billerbeck along with Lightfoot 
argued for the inner curtain ©. The problem is, as Strack and Billerbeck 
readily admitted, that linguistic analyses prove inconclusive, since Kata- 
rrétac pa can be used to signify both curtains. Some argue that the cen- 
turion must have been able to see it for his response to make sense, for 
which reason the outer is preferred %, Others argue that it is a theological 
call, and due to “der kultischen Bedeutungslosigkeit” of the outer veil, as 
phrased by Strack and Billerbeck 9", Mark must have referred to the inner 
veil. A third position has been offered by Daniel Gurtner who sees “the 
veil" as another word for the temple as such — meaning both veils 98, 

In my view, this discussion threatens to overshadow the theological 
statement Mark is trying to make, which at this point is meant to be the 
dramatic finale of his theme that God has renewed his presence among 
his people. In light of Mark's Isaianic framework, 15,38 becomes the 
central expression of his atonement theology, with references backwards 
and forwards. The oxiCo inclusio finalizes the reference to Isa 63,19b in 
Mark 1,10. According to Mark, the Isaianic prayer to YHWH to rebuild his 
temple and display his glory yet again begins with the baptism of Jesus, 
unfolds in his preaching and ministry in Galilee, and concludes with the 
interpolated reference to the temple within the scene of the crucifixion. 
Furthermore, Mark continues his theology of proximity and divine rending 


65 See further JACKSON, “Death”, 36, note 23. 

66 Jackson (“Death”, 24-25) even argues that Mark must have placed the crucifixion 
on the Mount of Olives for this to be physically possible. 

97 H.L. STRACK - P. BILLERBECK, Das Evangelium nach Matthäu. Erläutert aus Talmud 
und Midrasch (München 1926) 1.1045. 

68 GURTNER, “Veil and Markan”, 299-300. Further suggestions include Harry Chronis’s 
argument that Mark at this point has moved his focus from the physical temple to the body 
of Jesus, which in effect is what is being “rent” (CHRONIS, "Torn Veil", 112). Raymond 
Brown for his part found the matter so obscure that he thought it should be disregarded 
entirely: R.E. BROWN, The Death of the Messiah: From Gethsemane to the Grave. A Com- 
mentary on the Passion Narratives in the Four Gospels, 2 vols. (New York 1994) 2.1113. 
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of barriers in the resurrection scene. Though oyilo is not used to describe 
the opening of the grave, the divine passive is used (cf. árokekdlota1, 
16,4). In effect, there is a dual divine response to the cross of Jesus: the 
rending of the veil and the opening of the grave. Both actions confirm 
that God is near. When combined, they make certain that proximity has 
come full circle. The women are instructed to tell the disciples to go to 
Galilee (a point repeated twice in Mark 14,28 and 16,7) in order to “see” 
Jesus (6póào), which, at this point, is a pointed expression reminding 
the reader of the centurion who “saw” and confessed (15,39) 9, but also 
of other bystanders, who “saw” the same event but rejected its meaning 
(15,32.39, cf. 4,12). These two themes of rending barriers and “seeing” 
in the sense of understanding reveal the heart of Mark's message and the 
theological meaning that he finds in the death and resurrection of Jesus, 
namely the fulfilment of the Isaianic vision of God's re-enthronement in 
Jerusalem. In other words, to Mark atonement means proximity. 

Since Mark's Isaianic vision of divine proximity consists precisely in 
kingly victory and restoration of the temple cult, there is no justification 
for contrasting kingly revelation and cultic sacrifice. Mark's cross scene 
is at one and the same time a revelation of Jesus as king and son of God, 
even in an apocalyptic manner 7°, as well as a temple cultic meeting with 
the unleashed divine presence along the axis of the sky, cross, and grave 
(1,10; 15,38; 16,4) ^. 


V. CONCLUSION 


The question of Mark's theology of atonement, I argue, confronts us 
with a remarkable duality of clarity and obscurity. In the light of Mark's 
Isaianic framework of a New Exodus, Mark clearly presents Jesus” life, 
death and resurrection as bringing the mediation and the /ocus for resumed 
proximity to the divine. Jesus becomes the new or, at the very least, the 
renewed temple. On the other hand, to the frustration of modern research- 
ers and perhaps even to Matthew and the scribal tradition (cf. the addi- 
tions to Mark 14,24 and 15,28), Mark does not unequivocally specify in 


99 See JACKSON, “Death”, 26. 

70 As strongly emphasized by Gurtner, who describes Mark's cross scene as revelatory 
only (GURTNER, "Veil and Markan") in contrast to Matthew's version, which, according to 
Gurtner, describes Jesus’ death as an “atoning act," or even as “penal substitution"; see 
D.M. GURTNER, The Torn Veil. Matthew's Exposition of the Death of Jesus (SNTSMS 139; 
Cambridge 2007) 137. 

7! For the cultic resonance of 15,37-39, see especially CHRONIS, “Torn Veil”. 
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which manner Jesus” death is a sacrifice. This has led a number of research- 
ers to conclude that Jesus’ death in Mark is purely revelatory. Jesus is not 
a sacrifice for sin, but rather a destruction of the temple, and the very idea 
of manipulation of sin. Others have tried to prove a close relationship to 
Matthews atonement theology by way of inference. Since certain expres- 
sions in Mark 10,45 and 14,24 are used in connection with the hattä t and 
‘asam sacrifices, Mark possibly had those in mind also, though he did not 
make that explicit. 

My own conclusion is that the key to this question is to be found in 
the Isaianic framework. Mark is primarily focussed on providing the big 
picture and presenting Jesus’ death and resurrection as the means to the 
Isaianic end of a renewed pass-over to the promised land, the renewed 
community in Galilee. This overarching goal results in less clarity on the 
means to this end. By way of inference, admittedly, I find the case for an 
implicit understanding of Jesus’ death as a sacrifice for sin to be well- 
grounded. As the covenant sacrifice of Exod 24,8 was to be followed by 
sacrifices for the forgiveness of sin (cf. Leviticus) and the kingly announce- 
ment of YHWH’s way through the desert (Isaiah 40) was to be followed 
by a suffering servant (Isaiah 53), so Mark portrays Jesus bringing about 
proximity to the divine through revelation of his own kingship followed 
by the offering of himself as a cultic sacrifice, possibly even for sin ”. 
In other words, Mark follows his Isaianic framework in presenting the 
Messianic era as an intertwined process of kingly victory and cultic tem- 
ple renewal. The sacrificial allusions in the text and the solid connection 
between the temple and Jesus” death ultimately make it likely that Mark 
would agree with Matthew in seeing Jesus” death as a sacrifice for sin. 

However, other options are possible. Mark's focus on community and 
proximity might be closer to Paul's view of atonement as reconciliation 
(see, e.g., 2 Cor 5,18-20) than yóm hakkippurim theology ?. Another 
idea worth pursuing is David Moffitt's distinction between sacrifices con- 
nected with covenant maintenance and covenant inauguration. Following 
this line of thought, the lack of reference to sin can be explained as a 
result of Mark describing the death of Jesus as an entirely different kind 
of sacrifice than routine Levitical sacrifices for purification, but instead 


72 It may be noted that a close connection between the covenant sacrifices of Exo- 
dus 24 and atonement is suggested by Targum Ongelos and Targum Pseudo-Jonathan 
(though not Targum Neofiti) positing that the sprinkling of the blood was done by Moses 
“to atone for the people" (kpr). 

73 See further M.H. JENSEN, “The Gospel of Reconciliation in the Gospel of Mark”, 
in Reconciliation. Christian Perspectives, Interdisciplinary Approaches (ed. T. FAx), 
forthcoming 
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as an inauguration sacrifice almed at re-establishing the cult afresh on 
the cornerstone accepted by God (see the divine passive éyevn0n in 
Mark 12,10) 74. In both cases, the reading offered here still stands, since 
Paul’s theology of reconciliation as well as the idea of inauguration 
sacrifices serve as means to renewed proximity to the divine. 

Finally, we began by referring to the re-reading of “gospel” and “cross” 
in recent anti-imperial and/or postcolonial studies of Mark. In light of what 
we have seen here, do we need to adjust the traditional understanding of 
gospel and cross? Yes and no. Yes, in the way that Mark's gospel story is 
not told in Levitical language of sin-management. The “gospel” is not a 
transaction — it is a much grander story of relation and proximity. No, in 
the sense that despite all recent efforts to derive an atonement theology 
from Mark, the instrumental role of the temple in the death of Jesus and 
the Isaianic framework clearly suggest that Mark understood Jesus” death 
as a kind of cultic blood-sacrifice through which access to the entire tem- 
ple was established and for which reason Jesus” death in effect is also 
described as a sacrifice for sin — albeit imbedded and not as clear-cut as 
Matthew later wanted it to be. 
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SUMMARY 


The question of the First Gospel's theological interpretation of the death of 
Jesus has remained unresolved for decades, while focussing primarily on the ques- 
tion of Mark's relationship to the Isaianic Servant Songs. Recent postcolonial and/ 
or anti-imperial readings of Mark have bypassed this impasse by offering new 
interpretations of the notions of “gospel” and “cross” that eliminate the need of 
atonement theology to make sense of Mark's presentation of Jesus” death. By con- 
trast, this study argues that Mark's atonement theology is embedded in his guiding 
Isaianic trajectory climaxing with the effect of Jesus' death on the temple, produc- 
ing unrestricted proximity to the Divine. 


74 See D.M. MOFFITT, review of Michael J. Gorman The Death of the Messiah and the 
Birth of the New Covenant. A (Not So) New Model of the Atonement, in JTS 68 (2017). 


THE RHETORICAL APPROACH: A BETTER METHOD FOR 
INTERPRETING THE LETTERS OF PAUL? 


Rom 1,18 — 3,20 as a Test Case 


Our journal, Biblica, is turning one hundred. By evoking what it has 
become over the past fifty years, the present article will try to show with 
the help of a difficult passage from Romans that it has effectively contrib- 
uted to the evolution of the exegesis of the Letters of Paul. 

Having been responsible since 1978 for the Pauline column in Recherches 
de Science Religieuse, 1 have had the opportunity, practically every two 
years, to report on the new trends, indeed the new paradigms, in short, the 
evolution of the studies on the Letters attributed to Saint Paul !. In addition 
to these critical columns, I have analyzed a dozen passages in Biblica, 
principally from Galatians and Romans, each time indicating the ques- 
tions that were being posed by specialists and how one might respond to 
them henceforth ?. 

The interpretation of Rom 1,18 — 3,20, which I proposed twenty years 
ago and which implemented a paradigmatic change, has been accepted by 
a majority of specialists. But, unfortunately, it is little known — and thus 
little followed — across the Atlantic; most North American exegetes do 
not read French ?, and it encounters some resistance as well. That is why 
it has seemed to me an opportune moment to repeat the analysis of this 
first sub-section in Romans in order to show that my interpretation is the 
only tenable one. 


! See as well J.-N. ALETTI, “Où en sont les études sur Saint Paul? Enjeux et propositions", 
RSR 90 (2002) 329-351. 

? The pericopes and themes studied: Romans 9 (Bib 1987), the principal traits of the 
Pauline argumentations (Bib 1988), the rhetorical models in Romans (Bib 1990), the way 
in which Paul develops the theme of justice in Romans (Bib 1992), Romans 2 (Bib 1996), 
Rom 5,12-21 (Bib 1997), the ecclesiology of the Protopaulines (Bib 2002), Romans 4 
(Bib 2003), the ecclesiology of the Deuteropaulines, particularly in Ephesians (Bib 2004), 
the argumentation in Galatians 1—2 (Bib 2005), Romans 13 (Bib 2008), Gal 5,16-26 
(Bib 2013). 

3 [n spite of the publication of two essays in English, the echoes are faint, a sign that 
transatlantic colleagues expect little from Europe. See J.-N. ALETTI, God's Justice in Romans. 
Keys for Interpreting the Epistle to the Romans (Subsidia Biblica 37; Rome 2009); IDEM, 
New Approaches for Interpreting the Letters of Saint Paul. Collected Essays. Rhetoric, 
Soteriology, Christology and Ecclesiology (Subsidia Biblica 43; Rome 2012). 


BIBLICA 100.1 (2019) 105-116 doi 10.2143/BIB.100.1.3286052 
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I. AN EXEGESIS IN FULL TRANSFORMATION 


In the 1970s, the question of justification by faith alone — without the 
works of the Mosaic Law — monopolized the attention of specialists. 
One can unmistakably say that the Lutheran reading stood out, and so it 
was important, if one did not want to be considered a second-class exe- 
gete, to follow the positions of the big stars of the time *. The exegesis of 
the Letters of Paul was denominational and theological >. It is much less 
so today. Without going back over the way taken since then, let us only 
say that the Pontifical Biblical Institute — thanks to its several publi- 
cations, including Biblica — has been able to show that biblical interpre- 
tation can only make progress through a better methodological approach, 
in particular by paying attention to the literary and rhetorical models used 
by Paul. What was at stake was seeing up to what point the apostle's 
techniques were decisive for understanding his theological and pastoral 
ideas. 


1. Rhetoric and dispositio ® 


As one knows, everything began with H.D. Betz's article on the com- 
position (in Greek: taxis) of the letter to the Galatians 7. Previously, com- 
mentators cut up the Pauline Letters more or less in accordance with their 
content. Betz's hypothesis was that the composition of Galatians follows 
that of the manuals of Greco-Roman rhetoric. While never denying the 
existence of an epistolary frame, clearly marked by the initial and final 
salutations, it seemed to him that the body of the letter strongly resembled 
a form of argumentation, and that it was necessary to study it as such. In 
it, Paul affirmed a thesis, called by the ancients a propositio (in Greek: 
prothesis) — justification cannot be obtained by becoming a Jew; thus, 
it is useless to be circumcised — and defended it with a probatio, 1.e., by 


^ Ernst KASEMANN and some others. 

5 I still remember Catholic exegetes' confusion caused by the work of a disciple of 
Käsemann, S. SCHULZ, Die Mitte der Schrift. Der Frühkatholizismus in Neuen Testament 
als Herausforderung an den Protestantismus (Berlin 1976). The thesis developed was that 
Catholicism already existed at the time of the NT and could be spotted in a number of books 
— Matthew, Luke/Acts, John, Colossians, Ephesians, the Pastorals, 1-2 Peter, James and 
Revelation — its characteristics being an institutionalization of the Church, an emphasis 
on good works and a beginning of the compromise with the values of the world. The heart 
of the Gospel was represented in the NT only by the Gospel of Mark and the authentic 
letters of Paul. 

6 Tn Greek, taxis. 

7 H.D. BETZ, “The Literary Composition and Function of Paul's Letter to the Galatians", 
NTS 21 (1975) 353-379. 
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a series of clearly identifiable proofs. By identifying clearly these two 
elements — propositio + probatio * — in the Letters of Paul, the reader 
comes to a better understanding of what Paul meant to show, and how he 
showed it. Betz's article was enormously successful, and many studies 
attempted to determine if and to what point one could thus analyze the 
apostle's various forms of argumentation. Not everyone, however, was 
convinced by this approach, and some criticized, often rightly, the way 
in which scholars rigidly applied the ancient dispositiones to the letters 
of Paul. The dispositio highlighted by Betz for Galatians indeed became 
more or less a standard model to follow; each of the apostle's letters thus 
had to have, in addition to its epistolary cadre, an exordium, a narratio, 
a propositio, a probatio (in two stages: a refutation of the opposing argu- 
ments, or confutation; and a presentation of his own position, or a confir- 
mation), and an epilogue. But specialists quite rapidly perceived a highly 
dubious presupposition in this approach: that each Pauline letter was 
constituted by a single argumentation ?. It can be verified, however, that 
numerous units of average size ' also constitute arguments worthy of this 
name, with a propositio accompanied by a probatio. Thus Rom 1,18 — 
3,20, which is only a sub-section of Romans and to which we are going 
to return, has the principal characteristics of an argumentation, as one can 
easily note !!: 


(sub)propositio (on divine retributive justice) = Rom 1,18 
(sub)probatio Rom 1,19 — 3,18 

— proof through the facts (past and present) = Rom 1,19-32 

— proof based on principles = Rom 2,1-29 

— response to possible misunderstandings = Rom 3,1-8, 

— proof from recourse to authority = Rom 3,9-18 
(sub)peroratio = Rom 3,19-20. 


8 In some of his argumentations, Paul follows a well-known schema of his time, begin- 
ning with refuting the arguments or possible objections, before presenting and providing 
the proofs confirming his own position. This schema is clear in 2 Corinthians 10-13: 
2 Corinthians 10 is a confutatio, and 2 Cor 11,1 — 12.18 a confirmatio. 

? I was very surprised to see that an author like C.J. Classen, who says that he is very 
familiar with the Pauline letters, reasons as though Galatians were formed only from a 
single argumentation; see C.J. CLASSEN, “Kann die thetorische Theorie helfen, das Neue 
Testament, vor allem die Briefe des Paulus, besser zu verstehen?” ZNW 100 (2009) 145- 
172. This issue has been settled for at least two decades. 

10 Thus, Rom 1,18 — 4,25 (a section itself divided into two: 1,18 — 3,20 and 3,21 — 
4,25); Romans 5-8; Romans 9-11; etc. 

!! In some of his argumentations, Paul provides three types of proofs; by the facts, by 
the principles and by the authorities (the Scriptures and Jesus Christ). The order of appear- 
ance of these three types of proofs is variable. 
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2. Rhetoric and Invention 2 


If, initially, specialists in rhetoric went no further than the study of the 
dispositio of the different letters, later their interest turned to the proofs 
that the apostle provides, proofs known to and used by the writers of his 
time, Jews and Greeks. One thus has shown the decisive importance of the 
gezerah shawah in several argumentations in Galatians ? and Romans |. 
In addition to the Jewish techniques, Paul also uses those which young 
pupils began to learn with the rhetors, synkrisis and especially encomium. 
Several passages follow the pattern of encomium (in Greek, enkómion), 
and more precisely of self-praise (in Greek, periautologia), as in 2 Corin- 
thians 10-12 and Phil 3,2-14 !5. The dispositio of the encomium was usually 
made up of the following stages: 


— origin (family, homeland, city, nation) and birth, 

— childhood, training and education, 

— adulthood: exceptional or memorable deeds; behavior and type of life 
chosen, manners, etc. 

— virtues, noticeable thanks to the deeds (wisdom, temperance, courage, 
justice, piety; goods received from Fortune and type of death). 


Often the encomium treats these components by using comparisons (in 
Greek, synkriseis), to highlight the resemblances or the differences between 
two people, two groups, two periods of life, etc. One thus encounters the 
use of synkrisis in 2 Corinthians 10 and 1 Cor 9,1-27, the latter passage 
clearly belonging to the exemplum genre !, another element of rhetoric 
also practiced in the Greek schools. 

In addition to the dispositio and the literary genres current at that time, 
specialists have pursued the study of well-known topoi of the time, which 
Paul takes up and develops in an original way: that of the body (in Greek, 


12 Tn Greek, heuresis. 

13 See M. RASTON, Tarse et Jérusalem. La double culture de l'Apótre Paul in Galates 
3,6 — 4,7 (AnBib 152; Rome 2003) 94-144. 

14 See J.-N. ALETTI, “Romains 4 et Genèse 17. Quelle énigme and quelle solu- 
tion?", Bib 84 (2003) 305-326; P. BASTA, Gezerah Shawah. Storia, forme e metodi 
dell'analogia biblica (Subsidia Biblica 26; Rome 2006); IDEM, Abramo in Romani 4. 
L'analogia dell'agire divino nella ricerca esegetica di Paolo (AnBib 168; Rome 2007) 
117-182. 

15 The first study on the Pauline usage of self-praise was made by F. BIANCHINI, 
L'elogio di sé in Cristo. L'utilizzo della periautologhia nel contesto di Filippesi 3,1 — 4,1 
(AnBib 164; Rome 2006). 

16 The first study on the utilization of this genre is that of A. PEREIRA DELGADO, 
De apóstol a esclavo. El *exemplum" de Pablo en 1 Corintios 9 (AnBib 182; Rome 
2010). 
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sóma) in 1 Cor 12,12-27 !, that of the akratés in Rom 7,7-25 !5, and that 
of self-sufficiency (in Greek, autarkeia), which is Stoic, in Phil 4,10-20 "°. 

It is important to recall that in seeking out the patterns used by Paul, 
exegetes were not only doing descriptive or historiographic work; they 
meant to determine as well how Paul conceived the connection between 
the Gospel and the ideas of his time. The examples that were just men- 
tioned clearly show that the exegesis of the Pauline letters gained in objec- 
tivity and soundness. 


II. FRoM TECHNIQUES TO THEOLOGY: Rom 1,18 — 3,20 


If there were an argumentation in the Pauline letters that had to be 
entirely reinterpreted, it is truly Rom 1,18 — 3,20. The traditional reading 
indeed says that Paul shows in it that humanity is in a desperate situation 
(1,18 — 3,20) from which it can emerge only by adhering to the Gospel 
(3,21 — 4,25). Even before exegetically analyzing Rom 1,18 — 3,20, it is 
necessary to emphasize that this reading does not correspond to the expe- 
rience of Paul, who saw humanity's desperate situation only after he had 
become a disciple of Christ and believed the Gospel. The desperate situ- 
ation of humanity was only subsequently perceived by him. That is why 
1t would be strange to see him arguing in a way that would not correspond 
to his own experience. Therefore, is the traditional exegetical reading of 
Rom 1,18 — 3,20 pertinent? 


1. Some Recent Readings of Rom 1,18 — 3,20 


For the ancient commentaries, Rom 1,18 — 3,20 had the function of 
showing that all of humanity, Gentiles and Jews, was in a desperate situa- 
tion and could expect salvation only through the Gospel (Rom 3,21 — 4,25). 
Two recent commentaries show that this reading of Rom 1,18 — 3,20 is 
today still quite widespread. One of these is Matera's 7°: 


17 Tn 1 Corinthians 12, this topos functions as an exemplum. It came from the famous 
apology of Menenius Agrippa, as reported in Trrus Livius in Ab urbe condita, 2,32. 

18 Here this topos, which came from EURIPIDES’ Medea (verses 1079-1080), as found 
in Rom 7,15-16 and, with the same words, in EPICTETUS, Discourses 2,17.18-19: *I do 
not do what I want, but I do the very thing I hate”. Cf. J.-N. ALETTI, “Rom 7.7-25 encore 
une fois: enjeux et propositions", NTS 48 (2002) 358-376. 

1? On this subject, see the recent study of L. PIALOUX, L’épitre aux Philippiens. L'Évan- 
gile du don et de l'amitié (Études bibliques NS 75 ; Leuven 2017). 

20 F, MATERA, Romans, (Commentaries on the New Testament; Grand Rapids, MI 2010) 
87. 
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Both Gentiles and Jews are under the power of sin, from which there is no 
escape apart from the gospel. Consequently, before he can proclaim the 
righteousness of God, Paul must reveal the predicament in which humanity 
finds itself — a predicament of which humanity is not fully aware. 


The goal of this sub-section would thus be to show that all, Gentiles 
and Jews, are under the power of sin and are only able to get out of this 
situation thanks to the Gospel. And Paul first would have showed it for 
Gentiles (1,19-32), because they failed to acknowledge God, then for Jews 
because they failed to observe the Law (2,17-29), and lastly, for Gentiles 
and Jews, because they are all under the power of sin (3,1-20). 

The presentation of Rom 1,18 — 3,20 by T.D. Stegman is a little differ- 
ent, but it also goes no further than the content ?!. He entitles it “Universal 
Need for Salvation” and understands its progression thus: 


Gentile Ungodliness 1,18-32 
God's Impartial Judgment 2,1-16 
Jews' Failure to Observe the Law 2,17 — 3,20 


It is regrettable that, in spite of the attention given to Paul's rhetorical 
techniques in recent decades, this type of reading is still repeated. It is 
hoped that the following paragraphs will show how insufficient it is. 


2. The Specificity of Paul's Argumentation in Rom 1,18 — 5,20 


Tf it is true that at the end of this sub-section, Paul can affirm that “the 
whole world may be held accountable to God" (Rom 3,19 RSV), this 
statement does not constitute the purpose of the probatio; it is only one 
of its consequences. For what Paul intends to show can only be discerned 
from the propositio, in other words from Rom 1,18, a verse that alone 
allows determining the goal of the demonstration: the anger of God — in 
other words His punitive distributive justice — strikes “all ungodliness 
and wickedness". The issue at stake is God's justice and retribution and 
not primarily the injustice of humanity. This propositio already implies 
that Paul is going to describe how God renders judgment, according to the 
principles of His justice — principles that He himself stated in the Law 2 
and that Paul is going to recall in Romans 2. 


2! T.D. STEGMAN, “Romans”, in J.E. AGUILAR CHIU — R.J. CLIFFORD ET AL. (eds.), 
Paulist Biblical Commentary (New York 2018) 1237-1247. 
2 Written with a capital letter, the term designates the Torah. 
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Another important point has escaped the attention of numerous exegetes. 
The propositio in Rom 1,18 does not say that God strikes the injustice of 
all men — àv0p@rov is neither preceded by a tOv nor by a nóvtov: 
TÓVTOV TOV àvO0pónov —, but that He punishes all impieties and injus- 
tices, without one yet knowing the number who commit them and who 
“by their wickedness suppress the truth” (RSV). One can see that this 
point is decisive for the understanding of all the argumentation by the fact 
that the universality of the lie and of sin is only affirmed in Romans 3, 
when Paul is going to appeal to the Scriptures that, because they express 
God's point of view, are the only ones able to say how many are under 
the power of sin. Before Romans 3, the adjective mic never designates 
humanity in its totality but only those who do evil, without knowing how 
many there are: 


— InRom 2,1 the phrase nàg à kpivov does not designate all humanity, 
but only those who judge others. 

— In Rom 2,9 ¿ni nàcav yuxnv ávO0pónoo TOD katepyalouévov TO 
xoaxóv also does not designate all, but only those who do evil, without 
our knowing how many there are. 

— Rom 2,10 navti xo ¿pyalonévo to dyadév. As in the preceding verse, 
Paul is considering all those who do good without saying how many 
there are. 


It is already the same in Rom 1,19-32 where at no time does Paul say 
that all have refused to recognize the true God. What he does say is that 
God has punished all those who ignored Him — “all those who” does not 
necessarily mean all! But, one will object, is not Rom 1,19-32 directed at 
all pagans, as some commentators declare? To which one will respond that 
in Rom 1,19-32 Paul does not use the word £0vr, for his purpose is only 
to recall that God punishes all those who reject the true God: undoubtedly 
a majority of pagans find themselves in this situation, but by mentioning 
idolatry v. 23 is also alluding to the Israelites in the desert who made the 
golden calf and were thus a part of those who turned away from the true 
God. Romans 1 thus has for its primary function showing that divine ret- 
ribution was effectively exerted: God has punished those who abandoned 
Him, and in doing so, He was just. 

If in Matera's and Stegman's outlines the rhetorical progression is 
obscured, it is, on the other hand, highlighted by J.D. Harvey, whose over- 
view clearly shows that Paul threads the proofs one after another ?*: 


23 J.D. HARVEY, Romans (Exegetical Guide to the Greek New Testament; Nashville, 
TN 2017) 34-89. 
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God Reveals His Righteousness Through Wrath 1,18 — 3,20: 


because humankind suppresses God's truth 1,18-23 
because of the Gentiles' practices 1,24-32 

because the moral person judges others 2,1-16 
because the Jews transgress the Law 2,17-29 
because God always acts righteously 3,1-8 

because all are under sin 3,9-20 


mo aoe Pp 


This dispositio, nevertheless, has the drawback of not mentioning the 
propositio in Rom 1,18. For identifying the propositio of an argumentation 
is the condition sine que non for knowing what Paul wants to show and 
how he shows it. Yet this entire subsection has for its primary purpose 
seeing whom the divine retribution implicates: 


— this retribution is just, for God cannot tolerate evil, and He has already 
punished whoever has turned away from Him and committed injustice 
(Romans 1); 

— the principles of this retribution are also just, for God judges each 
person according to his acts and according to the purity of his heart 
(Rom 2,1-16); 

— seeing hearts ”*, God could not recompense by reason of appearances; 
physical circumcision does not protect an uncircumcised heart from 
punishment (Rom 2,17-29). 


It is important to note that the criteria on which the divine justice oper- 
ates come from the Law/Torah, and that the criterion of the circumcision 
of the heart paradoxically has the effect of rendering the moral and reli- 
gious categories fluid: God must positively reward a pagan with a circum- 
cised heart and act negatively toward a Jew with an uncircumcised heart. 
Up to the end of Romans 2, Paul reflects on the divine retribution by 
relying upon the criteria of the Law. But he has not yet said how many, 
Jews or pagans, had circumcised or uncircumcised hearts. Not being God, 
and thus not being able to read the interior of hearts, he cannot say who 
was just or unjust. It is thanks to the Scriptures — an argument of decisive 
authority — that henceforth he is going to be able to affirm in Rom 3,9-18 
that all without exception are perverted from head to toe. 

In previous publications, I have analyzed in detail the scriptural proof 
in Rom 3,9-18 2, Thus, I am not going to go over it again here but only 


24 On divine impartiality, in addition to Deut 1,17; 10,17; 16,19; 28,50, see 1 Sam 16,7; 
2 Chr 19,6-7; Job 13,10; 34,19. 
25 ALETTI, God's Justice, 85-86. 
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highlight the idea that Paul's argumentation finds its effectiveness thanks 
to the Scriptures: 


— the Torah provides the principles of retribution: God justifies by reason 
of the circumcision of the heart; 

— other passages from the Scriptures declare that all, Jews and non-Jews, 
are entirely perverted. 


Paul thus in Rom 3,19-20 reaches the conclusion that all those who are 
subject to the Law are in the same situation as those who are not, and thus 
“no human being will be justified in his [God's] sight by works of the 
law? (RSV). The traditional presentations of Rom 1,18 — 3,20 thus do not 
err in saying that Paul shows that all human beings are under the power 
of sin, but they do not take into account the way in which Paul shows it 
with references to the Law/Torah; for he reaches the conclusion that jus- 
tification does not come from the practice of the Law and that it is the 
Law itself that attests to it (Rom 3,21-22 as well). 

Matera himself implicitly recognizes that one cannot eliminate the 
question that underlies the argumentation of this sub-section, namely that 
no Jew is able to obtain justification by the practice of the Law: 


The first part of Romans lays the groundwork for what Paul will say in the 
rest of the letter. For if the human predicament is not as Paul describes it, 
then there is no need for Christ. If one can be justified before God on the 
basis of doing the works of the [L]aw, there is no need for the righteousness 
that God offers in Christ *. 


It is because the Jews cannot be justified by their obedience to the Law 
that they find themselves in the same situation as other humans. And it is 
this that Paul above all was proposing to show. 

Reviewing my essay on justification in the Pauline letters, Matera, 
nevertheless, adds ?": 


While I found myself convinced by most of what Aletti has written, I was 
not persuaded by the argument that the purpose of Romans 1—3, especially 
the first two chapters, is to undermine the notion that the Jews are excepted 
from the divine justice rather than to describe the human predicament that 
requires God's saving justice. 


I never said that “the Jews are excepted from the divine justice". Romans 2-3 
indeed shows that the divine retributive justice concerns them as much 


26 MATERA, Romans, 87. I have written Law in the upper case to indicate that it is not 
a matter of any law other than the Torah. 

27 F, MATERA, review of Aletti's The Justification by Faith in the Letters of Saint Paul, 
in Estudios Biblicos 73 (2015) 500. 
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as the others. But, since the dynamic of Paul's argumentation is to reach 
the conclusion that one is not justified by obedience to the Law, it is 
obvious that this assertion concerns the Jew who is persuaded that justice 
is obtained by the faithful practice of the Law, as this same Law asserts À. 
It is towards this conclusion that all the argumentation is headed, and 
if it is also concluded that all are under the wrath of God, in a desperate 
situation, it is to indicate implicitly that, in spite of the Law, the Jew does 
not escape from this situation. Not to see the connection between the two 
points would signify that one has understood nothing of the argumenta- 
tion in 1,18 — 3,20. 


III. TOWARDS A NEW PARADIGM 


What may we conclude in light of the line of reasoning that Paul pro- 
poses to us in Romans 1-3? That the best way of using rhetoric is to begin 
with the facts and the principles on which one is in agreement with the 
interlocutor, so that later one may go further in dialoguing with him. For 
this is really the strategy of the apostle, who first looks for common ground 
with the one who might raise objections, then shows the unexpected 
conclusions that follow as a consequence (for the Jew, but also for the 
Christian). Thus, by giving our full attention to the apostle’s rhetorical 
techniques, we increase the probability of avoiding misinterpretations by 
not confusing Paul's ideas with those of his interlocutors and by not too 
quickly accusing him of contradiction or incoherence ?. 

In Romans 1-3, the section just mentioned, what proofs illustrate the 
propositio in Rom 1,18 (“For the wrath of God is revealed from heaven 
against all ungodliness and wickedness of men [...]”) 3°? 

In order to confirm the (sub)propositio of Rom 1,18, the probatio 
begins by mentioning the facts without which it would be difficult to 


28 See, e.g., Deut 30,11-14. 

2 Perhaps it is useful to recall here that the Pauline argumentations differ from each 
other because their points of departure and their perspectives differ. Thus, Romans 1—4 
starts with the Jewish expectation of the final judgment and is developed by following these 
categories (which explains the affirmations on the inexcusability of humans, the diatribe 
and the criteria for determining how the righteous divine retribution is manifested), 
whereas Romans 5-8, whose perspective is “Christian”, can parallel Christ and Adam 
and start with the eschatological man in order to paint the traits of the protological 
man — Rom 5,12-21 must not in this regard cause the reader to err, as if it were through 
Adam that we were able to understand Christ and the universal importance of his media- 
tion. See J.-N. ALETTI, “Rm 7.7-25", NTS 48 (2002) 372-375. 

30 The paragraphs that follow repeat some from my book, God's Justice in Romans, 61- 
91. 
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assert that God punishes injustice, for if God had never shown that He 
rejects injustice and punishes it, could we hope for His just judgment? 
Thus Rom 1,19 — 3,20 shows this by using the facts (biblical, although 
not cited as such) accepted by all those to whom Paul is addressing him- 
self ?!, facts that point out the divine reaction in response to the refusal 
by humans to recognize God. Having first agreed to the facts and what 
they say about divine anger, Paul can then move on to the principles 
(Romans 2) that motivate this anger — in other words, this negative 
retribution. God punishes (but also rewards) according to works (2,6), 
impartially (2,11), for He sees hearts (2,16). Having stated the principles 
of this retribution, the apostle then shows their consequences, for the Jew 
as well as the non-Jew (still Romans 2): if it is circumcision of the heart 
that determines final retribution, it will be the same for the Jew whose 
heart is uncircumcised as it is for the unjust non-Jew. After having dis- 
missed a few serious misunderstandings (Rom 3,1-8), it then remains for 
him to show, with the help of Scripture 3°, that all must be chastised and 
destroyed since they all have uncircumcised hearts and thus are sinners 
(Rom 3,9-18, multiple citations). He can then conclude that, as to justi- 
fication, the Jewish exception does not exist (Rom 3,19-20). 

Such is grosso modo the line taken by Paul in Rom 1,18 — 3,20. Let 
us only repeat what is so important to grasp in order not to miss this 
section’s purpose: tackling the pious Jew's unshakable certainty that the 
Law is for him the way of justice and life, Paul begins by faithfully taking 
up Judaism's ideas about retribution in order to lead his readers progres- 
sively from this point of view to where Paul wants them to go. What then 
is the purpose of his argumentation? The last proof from the authority of 
Scripture (Rom 3,9-18) may give support to those who interpret the sec- 
tion anthropologically and see reaffirmed in it, following the manner of 
the prophets, the perversion of all humanity. But the section's conclusion 
(Rom 3,19-20) shows that this scriptural proof aims only at putting the 
final touch on a journey whose purpose is to arrive at the following des- 
tination: one cannot obtain justification by the observance of the Law. 

Thus, this first section of Romans does not have the primary goal of 
recalling that all humanity is under the power of sin, but that *No human 
being will be justified in his sight by works of the law" (Rom 3,20 RSV). 
Whoever knows the rules of ancient rhetoric will perhaps have noted that 


31 This explains why Paul does not need to dwell on this; indeed, he takes up topoi 
that abound in the Jewish intertestamental literature. 

?? Paul absolutely cannot do without the proof from scriptural authority, for only the 
word of God, who sees hearts (stressing once again why Paul has kept this principle of 
retribution), can declare all, without exception, sinners. 
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Paul follows the rules of his day: this sub-section is a confutatio — justi- 
fication is not obtained by the works of the Law — that is going to be 
followed by a confirmatio — justification is obtained by faith alone with- 
out the works of the Law, Rom 3,21 — 4,25 #. If Paul is following the 
models of his day, exegesis becomes pertinent and offers a new paradigm 
if, in its turn, it shows that it is of the greatest importance to take account 
of these models. 


For several decades, through its publications, in particular Biblica, our 
Pontifical Biblical Institute has actively worked for the renewal of Pauline 
exegesis. Let us only hope that in the future the results of our research may 
be better known and appreciated. 

It is true that through the centuries the interpretation of the Pauline 
letters has been connected with the contentiousness between Christian 
confessions. The exegesis of recent decades has partially been freed from 
this past, which, moreover, shows the importance of Paul's message for the 
Churches. Deconfessionalization need not forget the theological stakes of 
these letters but may highlight the importance of all kinds of models from 
which the apostle’s theology is inseparable. There are still many roads to 
explore, and this can only delight those who want to know Paul's message 
better. 


Pontifical Biblical Institute Jean-Noél ALETTI 
Via della Pilotta, 25 
00187 Rome 


SUMMARY 


Rm 1,18 — 3,20 does not have the primary goal of recalling that all humanity 
is under the power of sin, but that “No human being will be justified in his sight 
by works of the law” (Rom 3,20 RSV). In this subsection, the issue at stake is 
God's justice and retribution and not primarily the injustice of humanity. In doing 
so, Paul follows the models of his day, and exegesis becomes pertinent if it takes 
account of these models. 


33 [n a recent essay, P. Farla reads Rom 1,18 — 3,20 as if it were the narratio of Rm 1,13 — 
4,25. This is an old and outdated way to use the rhetorical approach; see P. FARLA, “Christ 
Replaces the Law, — But Israel Remains the People of God. The Rhetorical Dispositio of 
Romans 1,13 — 11,36”, ETL 93 (2017) 581-632, here 590-597. 


THE HAGAR-SARAH ALLEGORY: 
TWO COVENANTS, TWO DESTINIES 


Paul ends his account of inheriting in Abraham in Galatians 3-4 with 
a most unusual argument: an allegory. This curious passage has won 
Paul little praise. James Dunn calls Paul's exegesis “forced”; J. Louis 
Martyn calls it “arbitrary”; Jost Eckert “subjective”; and H.D. Betz 
says that what Paul “offers as proof [...] has strained the credulity of the 
readers beyond what many people can bear” !. R.P.C. Hanson explains 
the problem: “It [Gal 4,21-31] is a very complicated and, one must con- 
fess, unconvincing allegory, not easily worked out, because one is uncer- 
tain how far Paul is allegorizing Ishmael and how far Hagar, and whether 
he is not in fact confusing the two allegories, and because he hardly 
works out at all the other allegory of Isaac and Sarah” ?. 


I. A PROPOSAL ON PAUL’S THESIS IN GAL 4,21-31 


Because of the difficulty of following Paul's argument, there is uncer- 
tainty as to his purpose and point. Does he write, for example, to instruct 
his readers to expel the agitators, to create a divide between Judaism and 
Christianity, to discredit his opponents’ exegesis, to say that Scripture 
predicted the events of his day ?? 


! J.D.G. DUNN, A Commentary on the Epistle to the Galatians (BNTC; London 1993) 
243; J.L. MARTYN, Galatians. A New Translation with Introduction and Commentary (AB 
33A; New York 1997) 448 n. 166; J. ECKERT, “Gottes Bundesstiftungen und der Neue 
Bund bei Paulus", Der ungekündigte Bund. Antworten des Neuen Testaments (ed. 
H. FRANKEMÓLLE) (Freiburg im Breisgau 1998) 135-156, esp. 149; H.D. BETZ, Galatians. 
A Commentary on Paul's Letter to the Churches in Galatia (Hermeneia; Philadelphia, PA 
1979) 244. 

? R.P.C. HANSON, Allegory and Event. A Study of the Sources and Significance of 
Origen's Interpretation of Scripture (Louisville, KY 1974) 80. 

? These positions have been espoused, respectively, by: G.W. HANSEN, Abraham in 
Galatians. Epistolary and Rhetorical Contexts (JSNTSup 29; Sheffield 1989) 148; BETZ, 
Galatians, 246; F.F. BRUCE, The Epistle to the Galatians. A Commentary on the Greek 
Text (NIGTC; Grand Rapids, MI 1982) 218; S. Di MATTEI, “Paul's Allegory of the Two 
Covenants (Gal 4.21-31) in Light of First-Century Hellenistic Rhetoric and Jewish Her- 
meneutics", NTS 52 (2006) 102-122, esp. 122. 
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1. Verses 21-31 in Context 


To understand the pericope, one must first determine where it ends 
and place it in its context. Some exegetes end the passage at 5,1 because 
of the strong connection between 4,31 and 5,1. Martyn, for example, 
says that in 4,30 — 5,1 Paul draws his conclusions for the section ^. 
Francois Vouga explains more specifically that in 4,31 — 5,1 616 summa- 
rizes the proof in 4,21-30 and constructs the grounds for the recommen- 
dation in 5,1 5. However, Franz MuBner observes that 5,1 brings in a new 
idea beyond that of 4,21-31, viz., that Christ is the one through whom 
freedom has come $. Furthermore, by naming Christ in 5,1.2.4.6, Paul 
shifts the focus to Christ and creates a strong link between 5,1 and the 
following verses. Gal 5,1 is based on 4,21-31, as Vouga notes, but 5,1 
only begins the exhortation developed in that section. This would mean 
that the Hagar-Sarah pericope ends at 4,31. 

In 4,21-31 Paul continues the discussion he began in 3,23 — 4,7 about 
inheriting in Abraham. In 3,23-25 “we” who had the law as a discipli- 
narian for a while would be the same “we” in 4,1-3 who were children 
under managers and the “elementary principles of the world” (otoıysia 
Tod kóc LOU) for a time: Jews under the law ’. In his letter, Paul specif- 
ically addresses people who wish to be under the law (e.g., 4,21): Gen- 
tiles, who would be new to the law. That Paul speaks to Gentile believ- 
ers, however, does not imply that he speaks only about Gentile believers. 
He shows, for example, that the law did not justify Jews, in order to 
make the point that it will not justify Gentiles either (e.g., 2,14-16). 

As the guardian of a minor child in 4,1-7, the law was an enslaving 
force. It was supposed to be. Minors lived under some of the restrictions 
imposed upon slaves, just as Israel lived under a law that limited even 
their diet. Since the heir is no longer under a guardian when he comes 
into his inheritance, Jews who come into their Abrahamic inheritance are 
no longer under the law ®. Paul then speaks of Gentiles in 4,8-10 to say 
that the Galatian believers, who left idolatry to come to Christ, are 
turning again (mG@A1v) to the “elementary principles" (otoıxeia). Since 
they just came out of idolatry and are now turning to observe days, 
months, times, and years, i.e., the law, Paul includes both idolatry and 


^ MARTYN, Galatians, 433. 

5 F. VOUGA, An die Galater (HNT 10; Tübingen 1998) 119. 

6 F. MUSSNER, Der Galaterbrief. Auslegung (HTKNT 9; Freiburg im Breisgau 51988) 
334. 

7 Contra M. THIESSEN, Paul and the Gentile Problem (New York 2016) 155. 

8 Paul uses “son” (tóc) to indicate the heir, according to the custom of his time. But 
he includes both men and women as sons and heirs of Abraham. 
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law observance as otoıyeia. He does not say this to disparage the law; 
he elsewhere affirms its holiness (Rom 7,12). But neither idolatry nor 
law observance characterizes a mature relationship to God. Law obser- 
vance was the means God chose for Israel to interact with him as his 
minor son. But now God declares his sons to be no longer minors: they 
have reached their majority in Christ. Because the Galatians are sons, 
they too are free from the elementary principles of the world, whether 
idolatry or the law of Moses (Gal 4,6-11) ?. 

Paul speaks more personally to his readers in vv. 12-20 to remind 
them of the blessedness they had when they first left idols to know God 
through Christ. He adds in v. 20 that he wishes to change his (firm) tone 
in the letter. He is in the process of writing the letter, however, and does 
not know how his audience will respond. He does not change his tone, 
therefore, but strengthens the point he made in 3,23 — 4,7. In 3,23 — 4,7, 
being under the temporary enslavement of a manager did not prevent the 
heir from eventually coming into his inheritance. In 4,21-31, however, 
Paul speaks of the son who remains under the law in a permanent state 
of slavery. That son does not inherit. 


2. Separating the Covenants 


Paul addresses the Galatians in v. 21: “Tell me, you who desire to be 
under the law, do you not hear the law?” !°. Their desire to be under the 
law means that they wish to relate to God through the law by seeking 
Justification in it (5,4). Although God appointed the law as an effective 
manager over Israel in its youth (3,23-25; 4,1-7), the law was never an 
effective path to individual justification — for ethnic Jew or converted 
Gentile (2,14-16.21; 3,11.21). The Galatians of course knew that they 
began their life in Christ when they received the Spirit by faith in the 
crucifixion of Christ (3,1-6). They continued to see their need for 
Christ — otherwise Paul's warning about being severed from Christ in 
5,4 would have little force. After the influence of the agitators, however, 
the Galatians thought that they needed both Christ and the law to be 
justified and to inherit the Abrahamic promises (3,1-6.11.18). 

It is how Paul makes his case against law observance in 4,21-31 that 
exegetes find problematic. Many scholars see Paul turning the story of 


2 See my “Christ versus the Law: Issues in Galatians 2:17-18”, CBQ 72 (2010) 537- 
555, esp. 552-553 for a brief refutation of some objections scholars raise to the view that 
the law is no longer in force for Jewish or Gentile Christians in passages outside Galatians. 

10 Translations are my own unless otherwise stated. 
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Abraham upside down !!. Andrew Lincoln explains, “Paul finds himself 
up against the historical fact that it was the Jews who were Isaac’s seed 
and the Gentiles who were Ishmael’s descendants" !?. Paul, however, is 
not working with a dichotomy between Jews and Gentiles, but between 
the covenants of law and promise. Both Jews and Gentiles can become 
children of promise, and both can take on the yoke of the law. Paul does 
not speak against Jews, but continues his argument against law obser- 
vance as the means to justification and inheritance. 

The thesis of this article is that the problem in 4,21-31 is not one of 
inversion but of separation. The covenants of both law and promise were 
given to Sarah's descendants. In his allegory, however, Paul reassigns 
one of these covenants to Hagar's line. In other words, Paul argues, not 
by inverting the story of Ishmael and Isaac, but by separating the cove- 
nants of law and promise for his readers who now think that they need 
both. Paul expresses his point in v. 31: the two covenants have mutually 
exclusive memberships so that one cannot be a party to both !?. But he 
clothes the idea in the garb of allegory. 


II. PAUL'S METHOD OF PROOF 


Paul's “do you not hear the law?” in v. 21 and his building in ch. 5 
upon the foundation he lays in 4,21-31 are evidence of his belief that his 
argument will convince. His reasoning, however, can be difficult to fol- 
low. 


1. The Meaning of Allegory 


Scholars disagree about whether to classify Paul's argument as alle- 
gory or typology, and part of the disagreement hinges on the definition 


Il E.g., C.K. BARRETT, “Allegory of Abraham, Sarah, and Hagar in the Argument of 
Galatians”, Rechtfertigung. Festschrift für Ernst Kásemann zum 70 Geburtstag (Tübingen 
1976) 1-16, esp. 16; A.T. LINCOLN, Paradise Now and Not Yet. Studies in the Role of the 
Heavenly Dimension in Paul's Thought with Special Reference to His Eschatology 
(SNTSMS 43; Cambridge 1981) 13; BRUCE, Galatians, 218; R.B. Hays, Echoes of Scrip- 
ture in the Letters of Paul (New Haven, CT 1989) 112; MARTYN, Galatians, 448 n. 166. 

12 LINCOLN, Paradise, 13. 

13 Contra R.L. BRAWLEY, “Contextuality, Intertextuality, and the Hendiadic Relation- 
ship of Promise and Law in Galatians”, ZNW 93 (2002) 99-119. Brawley says that Paul 
tries to synthesize the two covenants. As he did in 3,3, however, Paul associates the law 
with the flesh in 4,21-23.29, i.e., with the purely physical, and he associates the promise 
with the Spirit in 4,28-29, as he did in 3,14. 
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of the term allegory. Many scholars today use Woollcombe's definitions: 
“Typological exegesis is the search for linkages between events, per- 
sons, or things within the historical framework of revelation, whereas 
allegorism is the search for secondary and hidden meanings underlying 
the primary and obvious meaning of a narrative" !*. To see what the verb 
GAANYopéw meant in Paul's day, Steven Di Mattei searched Hellenistic 
rhetorical treatises from the first century BCE to the first century CE and 
found two Greek authors who defined the trope GAAnyopia. He quotes 
Tryphon, De tropis 1.1: “Allegoria is an enunciation which while signi- 
fying one thing literally, brings forth the thought of something else”; and 
Heraclitus, A//. 5.2: “The trope that says one thing but signifies some- 
thing other than what is said is called by the name allegoria” |. Thus 
the Greek GAAnyopia meant that a word or expression designated one 
thing literally, but another figuratively. This is a broad definition that 
neither affirms nor denies the historical nature of a writing. As for Paul, 
when he says in 4,29 that as it was in Abraham's day, so it is in his own 
day, he assumes the historicity of the text. 

Paul, however, does not use the noun GAAnyopta but the participle 
äkAnyopodueva; and the verb could mean either “to speak allegori- 
cally” or “to explain or denote allegorically” !°. Di Mattei acknowledges 
both definitions in the literature, but adds that the meaning “to interpret 
allegorically" occurs in relatively few instances ". In addition, if Paul 
merely instructs his converts to listen to the text in a way that produces 
the meaning he wants, he can hardly expect them to appreciate his inter- 
pretation. His argument indicates his belief that his reading comes from 
the text itself. 

How does one demonstrate, however, that a particular passage includes 
an allegorical meaning? Without a declaration in the text, it would be 
difficult to construct an iron-clad proof, but multiple points of comparison 


14 K.J. WOOLLCOMBE, “The Biblical Origins and Patristic Development of Typology”, 
Essays on Typology (ed. G.W.H. LAMPE — K.J. WOOLLCOMBE) (SBT 22; Napierville, IL 
1957) 39-75, esp. 40 (italics original). 

15 DI MATTEI, “Paul's Allegory”, 105-106; 106 n. 11, and 106 n. 12, resp. 

16 E, BUCHSEL, “GAANyopéw”, TDNT 1, 260-263, esp. 260. Scholars who see Paul 
interpreting or explaining allegorically include Hays, Echoes, 113; R.N. LONGENECKER, 
Galatians (WBC 41; Dallas, TX 1990) 208; DUNN, Galatians, 247; MARTYN, Galatians, 
436; A.A. DAS, Galatians (Concordia Commentary; St. Louis, MO 2014) 486; 
D. STARLING, “Justifying Allegory: Scripture, Rhetoric, and Reason in Galatians 4:21— 
5:1”, Journal of Theological Interpretation 9 (2015) 227-245, esp. 228 n. 3 (italics orig- 
inal). Scholars who understand Paul to say that the text itself speaks allegorically include 
DI MATTEI, “Paul's Allegory”, 107; MUSSNER, Galaterbrief, 319. 

17 Di Mattei examined the sources in Büchsel's article, “d)Anyopéo”, in TWNT (DI 
MATTEI, “Paul's Allegory”, 106-107). 
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between a passage and an event would constitute strong evidence. Many 
exegetes, for example, believe that the Akedah portrays Christ's crucifix- 
ion. Although neither the OT nor the NT labels the Akedah allegory, the 
two events share several themes: God himself provides a sacrifice; the 
father intends to put the son to death; the son does not resist; the son 
rises from the dead, at least “figuratively speaking” (Heb 11,19, NRSV). 
The number and significance of these commonalities form the basis of 
an allegorical reading of Genesis 22. Paul presents the same type of evi- 
dence in Gal 4,21-31 for Genesis 16 and 21. 


2. Paul's Allegorical Correspondences 


Paul proceeds by setting up correspondences. In vv. 22-23 he lists 
specific points about Abraham and his sons: (1) the fact that Abraham 
had two sons, (2) the status of each of their mothers, slave or free, and 
(3) the manner of their births, according to the flesh or through prom- 
ise !8. Then in the rest of the pericope, he correlates Abraham's situation 
with that of his own day. He first links Hagar and Sarah to the covenant 
of law and of promise, respectively (vv. 24.28), and identifies their alle- 
gorical offspring by means of the criteria he lists in vv. 22-23. The com- 
parison of a woman to a covenant may jar the reader today, but the two 
have in common that they both bear children, and that is the trait of 
interest to Paul !°. Since God promised Abraham children in the cove- 
nant of Genesis 15, Paul's readers would not have objected to the idea 
that he had children by covenant. 

At the heart of the contrast between Abraham's allegorical sons — the 
people under the law and the people of the promise — are their respec- 
tive bond to flesh or promise and the state of slavery or freedom that 
ensues. Some of the points of comparison are either obvious or were 
proven earlier in the letter, and Paul does not offer additional evidence 
for them. His references to them in the pericope, however, are evidence 
that he uses them to support his allegory. 

After Paul establishes the correspondences between Abraham's literal 
and allegorical sons, he comes to his point. He compares the correspond- 
ing groups and concludes that the consequences that applied to the 


18 Virtually everyone assumes that Ishmael’s birth according to the flesh describes an 
ordinary birth without negative connotations. 

' Peter, when speaking to a crowd at the temple in Acts 3,25, referred to them as 
“descendants [...] of the covenant" (vioi [...] Tg ô1a0knç). More recently, in 1843, Jews 
in New York founded the service organization, B'nai B’rith (“Sons of the Covenant”). 
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original sons apply also to their later counterparts. By showing the result 
of being under each covenant, Paul shows that one cannot be under both: 
the people of the promise are not under the law. 


II. VERsES 24-25: HAGAR'S CHILDREN 


In v. 24 Paul begins with Hagar and states that she corresponds to the 
covenant of the law. His evidence is a simple observation pointing back 
to the criterion of enslavement in vv. 22-23: both Hagar and the law bear 
children (to Abraham) for slavery. Paul argued for the law as an enslav- 
ing force in vv. 1-7 when he compared it to a child's guardian. Therefore 
in v. 24 he only needs to state that Hagar corresponds to the law in the 
allegory and to indicate the reason that the association holds. 

If Hagar corresponds to the law, her allegorical children are people 
under the law. For people under the law to fit the allegory according to 
the criteria in vv. 22-23, they must correlate with Ishmael in being 
(1) children of Abraham, (2) enslaved, and (3) born according to the 
flesh. With respect to the first point, Paul concedes that people under 
the law are children of Abraham (vv. 29-30). He has nothing to prove 
because he and his readers agree. The second point was shown in vv. 1-7: 
if the law is an enslaving power, then the people under it are slaves. Paul 
also refers to the third point in v. 29 without additional evidence because 
he noted in 3,3 that turning to the law is turning to the flesh. To portray 
people under the law as born according to the flesh is simply to paint 
law observance in allegorical colors. Verse 25 develops the correlation 
further. 


1. Verse 25: Text-Critical Issues 


In v. 25 Paul continues to discuss Hagar and her children. Gijs 
Bouwman, however, observes that the strong divergence within the 
text-critical tradition for v. 25a indicates that copyists and readers found 
the half verse difficult to grasp from the beginning ?. 

The primary text-critical issues are (1) whether dé or yáp is the initial 
conjunction and (2) whether or not Ayóp is included before 21v4. The 


20 G. BOUWMAN, “Die Hagar- und Sara-Perikope (Gal 4,21-31): Exemplarische Inter- 
pretation zum Schriftbeweis bei Paulus", ANRW Teil II: Principat (New York 1987) 
XXV(4) 3135-3155, esp. 3140. 
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manuscript evidence is fairly evenly divided on both points 2!. Oepke 
notes that which conjunction is original makes little difference for the 
sense because dé can offer justification, and yap can simply continue ??. 
Das understands ö& as original, however, because a scribe would be 
more inclined to exchange the weaker dé for the stronger explanatory 
conjunction yàp than vice versa ?. The more important issue is whether 
or not to include Ayóp. Bruce and Oepke keep Ayüp on the grounds that 
its omission would result in a seemingly pointless geographical fact ?, 
Stephen Carlson, on the other hand, finds the reading with Ayóp “redun- 
dant at best and contradictory at worst" because Paul would be identify- 
ing Hagar with the Sinai covenant in v. 24 and the Sinai mountain in 
v. 25, thus immediately redefining her role in the allegory 2. Dunn draws 
the opposite conclusion from the same evidence and argues for the orig- 
inality of Ayóp because scribes would likely have omitted it due to the 
difficulty of the sentence when it is included" °°, Since the NA28 appears 
to have the lectio difficilior and to explain the other readings, this essay 
will work with the NA28 text: tò dè Ayap Xiva ópoc gotìv £v ti 
Apafíia: ovototysi dè TH vóv Tepovoalu, óovAsóst yàp HET TOV 
téxvov adtic 27. 


2. Verse 25: The Neuter Article 


Making the text critical decisions, however, does not solve the prob- 
lems in the text, but brings them more sharply into view, the first being 
that the neuter article t6 — which unquestionably belongs to the text — 
precedes the feminine noun Ayó.p. 

Most scholars who understand Ayép as original in v. 25a also under- 
stand tò to apply to it. They see the neuter article transforming Ayàp 


21 For details see E.D. BURTON, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Epistle 
to the Galatians (ICC 35; Edinburgh 1921) 259-260; LONGENECKER, Galatians, 198 n. e. 

2 A. OEPKE, Der Brief des Paulus an die Galater (ed. J. ROHDE) (THKNT 9; Berlin 
51984) 148-149. 

23 Das, Galatians, 480. But see Cosgrove, who prefers yàp to dé on internal grounds 
since he believes v. 25a necessarily supports v. 24 (C.H. COSGROVE, “The Law Has Given 
Sarah No Children (Gal 4:21-30)", NovT 29 [1987] 219-235, esp. 227). 

24 BRUCE, Galatians, 219; OEPKE, Galater, 149. Also H. SCHLIER, Der Brief an die 
Galater (KEK 7; Góttingen 1971) 220. Longenecker retains Ayáp as well but on other 
grounds (LONGENECKER, Galatians, 211). 

25 S.C. CARLSON, The Text of Galatians and Its History (WUNT 11/385; Tübingen 
2015) 166. 

26 Dunn, Galatians, 242 n. 3. See also Das, Galatians, 480. 

27 So also BURTON, Galatians, 260; BETZ, Galatians, 244-245; OEPKE, Galater, 148- 
150; LONGENECKER, Galatians, 211; DAS, Galatians, 479-481. 
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from a reference to a woman to a concept or word, and they translate 
v. 25a as “This ‘Hagar’ is Mt. Sinai in Arabia" ?*. These scholars com- 
monly fall into two camps. One faction argues for linguistic similarities 
between the Hebrew name Hagar (737) and words such as the Arabic 
hadjar (cliff, rock) or the name of the people group, the Hagrites, related 
to Sinai or Arabia ”. Bouwman observes, however, that such a view 
requires the unlikely situation that the Galatians had mastered both 
Hebrew and Arabic °°. The other camp sees Paul equating Hagar with 
Mt. Sinai because it is located in Arabia where Hagar lived with Ishmael 
or where his descendants dwelt 3!. This places the emphasis on the off- 
spring of Hagar. However, if Hagar's motherhood is the focus, it is dif- 
ficult to see why Paul would pair her name with a neuter pronoun. 

Dunn makes a simpler proposal about the use of the neuter article 
in v. 25a and one that remains true to the grammar. He understands 
Ayáp and Zıvü to be in apposition and the neuter article to attach to 
the neuter noun ópoc. He then recommends the translation, “The Hagar 
Sinai mountain is in Arabia", or “This Hagar-Sinai (Sinai taken as a 
neuter in agreement with ‘mountain’) is a mountain in Arabia” *?, The 
former keeps tó as the article for ópoc, and both deflect Carlson's 
objection to A yóp as original since they do not change Hagar’s role in 
the allegory. 

This translation, however, does turn v. 25a into a mere geographical 
statement. Dunn acknowledges the problem given Paul's assumption of 
the Galatians’ knowledge of the Pentateuch, and he ultimately finds the 
reason for the inclusion of the half-verse obscure 33. Clearly Paul pre- 
pares the reader to think in terms of geography when he refers to the law 
in v. 24 as the covenant from Mt. Sinai, thereby labeling it according 
to location. “In Arabia” and “present-day Jerusalem" in v. 25 continue 
this emphasis. A number of scholars look to v. 25a to support equating 


28 E.g., BETZ, Galatians, 244 n. 65; BOUWMAN, “Hagar und Sara Perikope”, 3141; 
MARTYN, Galatians, 437 n. 132; ECKERT, “Gottes Bundesstiftungen”, 149; DI MATTEI, 
“Paul's Allegory”, 111-112; EJ. MATERA, Galatians (ed. D.J. HARRINGTON) (SP 9; 
Collegeville, MN 2007) 170. 

2 E.g., BURTON, Galatians, 259; BETZ, Galatians, 245; OEPKE, Galater, 149-150; 
M.G. STEINHAUSER, “Gal 4,25a: Evidence of Targumic Tradition in Gal 4,21-31?", Bib 
70 (1989) 234-240; DI MATTEI, “Paul's Allegory”, 112. 

30 BOUWMAN, “Hagar und Sara Perikope”, 3142. Similarly MUSSNER, Galaterbrief, 
323. 

31 E.g., COSGROVE, “No Children”, 228; LONGENECKER, Galatians, 211-212; MATERA, 
Galatians, 170. 

32 DUNN, Galatians, 251. 

33 DUNN, Galatians, 251-252. He does suggest the possibility that Paul might have 
included the half-verse in case someone was unfamiliar with the location of Mt. Sinai. 
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allegorical Hagar with the law in v. 24 34. Whether or not the Galatians 
would recall that Hagar and her descendants had lived in Arabia 
(Gen 21,21; 25,12-18) and connect v. 25a to Hagar's motherhood in 
v. 24 is difficult to determine. But in any case, Paul's readers would note 
that the law itself originated in Gentile territory, and this would avert the 
potential objection to associating the law with a Gentile woman. 

Paul states in v. 25 that the Hagar Sinai mountain corresponds to 
present-day Jerusalem. He offers no evidence for connecting the place of 
the law's origin with the center of its practice, as that association is 
self-evident. The epithet “Hagar Sinai" keeps Hagar in focus at the 
beginning of v. 25, and the end of the verse uses the correspondence 
between the mountain and the city to pinpoint Hagar's spiritual children 
as the citizens of present-day Jerusalem. 

Verse 24 thus notes the correspondence between Hagar and the law, 
and v. 25 brings the allegory into the present by recognizing Hagar's 
allegorical offspring as people under the law in Paul's day. Because Paul 
and the Galatians disagreed over who should be included among the 
people under the law, Paul avoids assuming in his argument that 
the Galatians are not among Hagar's children. He must show rather than 
assume this point, but he first identifies allegorical Sarah and her con- 
temporary children. 


IV. VERSES 26-28: SARAH'S CHILDREN 


Sarah corresponds to the promise to Abraham (vv. 22-24), as she bore 
a free son — and the promise bears free children — to Abraham. To fit 
the allegory Sarah's allegorical children must conform to the particular 
characteristics of Isaac set out in vv. 22-23, i.e., they must be (1) children 
of Abraham, (2) free, and (3) born according to promise. In 3,6-9.14 Paul 
shows that the Galatians fit the first and third conditions in that they are 
children of Abraham by promise, and thus he refers to their father and 
manner of birth in 4,28-30 without further verification. 

Paul still has to show that the Galatians are free. Since Sarah was the 
mother of Abraham's only child of promise and since she received 
the same promise from God that Abraham did (Gen 17,16), the Galatians 


34 E.g., BURTON, Galatians, 259; BETZ, Galatians, 244; BOUWMAN, “Hagar und Sara 
Perikope”, XXV(4), 3141; COSGROVE, “No Children”, 227-228; HANSEN, Abraham in 
Galatians, 148; VOUGA, Galater, 116; Das, Galatians, 495. Cosgrove and Das, however, 
acknowledge that the proof is obscure (COSGROVE, “No Children”, 228; Das, Galatians, 
495). 
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are her children as well and that without Galatians 4. Isaac was free 
because he was born to the free woman. Why does this same line of 
reasoning not apply to the Galatians? Why does Paul appeal instead to 
Jerusalem above to show that the Galatians are free? Their connection 
to the literal Sarah is insufficient to prove their tie to the allegorical 
Sarah because literal Sarah was the flesh-and-blood mother of both the 
son of promise and the Jews under the law. Yet the latter were not chil- 
dren of allegorical Sarah, but of Hagar. Therefore Paul must look else- 
where to find freedom for his readers. 

Paul claims in v. 26 that Jerusalem above is free — law-free — in 
contrast to present Jerusalem, and that her children include his Galatian 
converts. To verify this he needs to establish three propositions: (1) Jeru- 
salem above currently exists; (2) it is free; and (3) his readers are among 
its citizens. Paul begins his proof in v. 27 by quoting the directive to the 
barren woman in Isa 54,1 to rejoice because of the children she will bear. 
Isaiah says further that God will set her stones in antimony, lay her foun- 
dations in sapphires, and make her battlements of rubies, her gates of 
crystal, and her wall of precious stones (vv. 11-12). The wall, gates, and 
battlements describe a city; but their composition does not comport with 
an earthly city °. This is Israel's eschatological capital, Jerusalem above 
(51,1-3). 

Isa 54,1 substantiates the law-free status of this city 39. Despite the 
centuries that the law had been in force and the number of people born 
under it in Israel, Jerusalem above was barren in Isaiah’s time. In other 
words, heavenly Jerusalem had born no children under the covenant of 
the law ?”. Isaiah 54 supplies additional evidence that God will not deal 
with Jerusalem above according to the law. He will have compassion on 
her with everlasting love (v. 8) and will not be angry with her (v. 9). She 
will always have his loving-kindness and his covenant of peace (v. 10); 


35 The description in Isa 54,11-12 thus answers Mußner’s objection that the Galatians 
had probably not heard of a Jerusalem above (MUSSNER, Galaterbrief, 319). 

36 See BETZ, Galatians, 248; LINCOLN, Paradise, 19-21; M.C. DE BOER, “Paul's Quo- 
tation of Isaiah 54.1 in Galatians 4.27”, NTS 50 (2004) 370-389, esp. 386-387, for rab- 
binic usage of Isa 54:1. Some scholars today understand Paul to use the method of gezera 
shawa to link Sarah to the Jerusalem above by means of words shared in passages about 
each, e.g., LONGENECKER, Galatians, 215; DE BOER, “Isaiah 54.1 in Galatians 4.27”, 387; 
G.H. JUNCKER, “‘Children of promise’: Spiritual Paternity and Patriarch Typology in 
Galatians and Romans", BBR 17 (2007) 131-160, esp. 136; Das, Galatians, 503. This 
might impress rabbinic scholars, but it would do little for Gentiles. 

37 Cosgrove makes a similar observation and applies it to Sarah (COSGROVE, “No Chil- 
dren”, 231). He says that association with Sarah accords Jerusalem above its law-free 
status (COSGROVE, “No Children”, 226, 230; also LINCOLN, Paradise, 25). But a parallel 
in barrenness does not imply a corresponding freedom. 
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she will never experience oppression or terror, but anyone assailing her 
will fall (vv. 14-15). The law includes both blessings and curses, but 
Jerusalem above would only have God's blessing. She is therefore law- 
free. 

How do the Galatians know that Jerusalem above is their mother, 
Paul's final claim in Gal 4,26? If heavenly Jerusalem only exists in the 
future, she does not yet have children. Karen Jobes observes that Paul's 
argument is based on the barren one of Isa 54,1 having given birth, and 
she reasons that Christ's resurrection is the event that caused the mirac- 
ulous birth ?*. Mark Gignilliat states the case succinctly: “Zion asked the 
question in Isa 49,21, ‘Who has borne me these? I was bereaved and 
barren, exiled and put away, but who has brought up these? Behold, I 
was left alone; from where have these come?” The answer given by the 
literary association of 54,1-3 with chap. 53 is, ‘Your children have been 
given you by the servant’” ??, In addition, Isa 53,10, “When you make 
his life an offering for sin, he shall see his offspring, and shall prolong 
his days”, directly connects the crucifixion with offspring for Christ. 
Paul will show his readers in Gal 4,28 that they are among these off- 
spring. 

Verse 28 reminds the Galatians of what they knew from ch. 3: they 
were born to Abraham by promise. The promise in v. 27 to Jerusalem 
above is specifically a promise that her children will repopulate Jerusa- 
lem, possess nations, and resettle desolate cities (Isa 54,1-3). If the Gala- 
tians needed evidence that this is identical to the promise to Abraham in 
Gal 3,6-9 that he would be the father of a multitude of nations — i.e., if 
they needed evidence that Abraham and Jerusalem above would inherit 
the same nations — the fact that the inheritance of both includes Jerusa- 
lem (Isa 51,1-3) should satisfy them *. The Galatians, then, as children 
of promise to Abraham are children of Jerusalem above; and as her chil- 
dren they are free from the law *!. Therefore the Galatians fulfill the 


38 K.H. JoBEs, “Jerusalem, Our Mother: Metalepsis and Intertextuality in Galatians 
4:21-31”, WTJ 56 (1993) 299-320, esp. 313-316. 

32 M. GIGNILLIAT, “Isaiah’s Offspring: Paul's Isaiah 54:1 Quotation in Galatians 
4:27", BBR 25 (2015) 205-223, esp. 215. 

40 Therefore the covenant corresponding to Sarah is included in the pericope, just as 
the covenant corresponding to Hagar was (contra MARTYN, Galatians, 438; MATERA, 
Galatians, 169; Das, Galatians, 494). Sarah and Jerusalem above enjoy a natural corre- 
spondence. Isa 54,1 guarantees children to Jerusalem above, a barren woman who has 
no husband. At the time that God promised Sarah children, she was barren and for all 
practical purposes had no husband because Abraham was too old to father children 
(Gen 18,12). 

^! Therefore, vv. 27-28 prove v. 26. Betz and Longenecker see v. 28 as a consequence 
of vv. 22-27; Hansen sees it resulting from vv. 26-27, and Vouga from v. 27 (BETZ, 
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criteria set forth in vv. 22-23 for being sons of allegorical Sarah: they are 
children of Abraham, free, and born of promise. 


V. VERSES 29-31: DISTINGUISHING BETWEEN THE SONS 


The original problem in v. 21 was that some of Paul's converts wanted 
to place themselves under the law. To deal with this in his allegory, Paul 
sets up two categories: Hagar as the Sinai covenant with her children, 
the people under the law; and Sarah as the promise to Abraham with her 
children, which include the Galatians. Paul's goal is to show that the two 
groups are mutually exclusive. It would follow then that the Galatians 
could not be both in Christ and under the law. 


1. Ishmael Persecuting Isaac 


Verse 29 begins the section: “But just as then the one born according 
to the flesh persecuted the one born according to the Spirit, so 1t is now 
also”. This verse distinguishes between the two groups defined in 
vv. 24-28 according to the manner of their birth, the third criterion 
in vv. 22-23 for determining the allegorical sons of Abraham. However, 
Paul changes birth through promise in v. 23 to birth according to the 
Spirit in v. 29. He connected people in Christ with the Spirit in 3,3 and 
referred to the blessing of Abraham as the promise of the Spirit in v. 14, 
thereby equating birth by promise with birth by the Spirit for the Gala- 
tians. Isaac himself could be said to have been born according to the 
Spirit in that he was born when his parents were so old that God rejuve- 
nated their bodies — presumably by his life-giving Spirit — to enable 
them to conceive. 

Paul's claim that Ishmael persecuted Isaac has raised eyebrows, how- 
ever, because the OT records only two incidents in which Isaac and 
Ishmael interacted at all, the first at the feast for Isaac in Gen 21,9 and 
the second at Abraham's death in 25,9. That Paul alludes to the first is 
evident because 21,9 immediately precedes 21,10, which he quotes in 
Gal 4,30. The bewilderment for the modern reader comes in compre- 
hending how Ishmael's behavior toward Isaac constitutes “persecution.” 


Galatians, 249; LONGENECKER, Galatians, 216; HANSEN, Abraham in Galatians, 150; 
VOUGA, Galater, 118). On the other hand, Mußner understands Paul simply to make 
a declaration in v. 28; and Cosgrove says that Paul states both v. 26b and v. 28 without 
support (MUSSNER, Galaterbrief, 328; COSGROVE, “No Children”, 226). 
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The NRSV says only that Ishmael was “playing” with Isaac. The 
LXX uses naíGo, which can be translated “play” or “make sport of” and 
can have a sense of “play, scorn, or bravado” Y. Jack Sasson explains 
that most modern translators turn to the LXX and choose “playing with” 
(naitoa) over the Hebrew since they do not find the Hebrew to explain 
Sarah's reaction ?. The Hebrew pns, which HALOT translates “to laugh 
at" in Gen 21,9, is used in a negative sense several times in the context 
of Isaac's birth ^. Gen 17,17 and 18,12-13.15 record Abraham and Sarah 
laughing (pn%) in unbelief when the Lord said that they were to have 
a child. Then in 19,14 Lot seemed to his sons-in-law as one jesting (prx) 
when he told them about Sodom's impending destruction. The next 
occurrence of pnx3 is Sarah's declaration in 21,6, “God has brought 
laughter (p78) for me; everyone who hears will laugh (prx) with me" 4. 
However, three verses later, when Ishmael does the laughing, she has 
him and his mother cast out ^9. After this, in 39,14.17 Potiphar's wife 
uses pri to accuse Joseph of coming to “mock” (AV) or “insult” 
(NRSV) or “make sport of" (NASB) her. 

Ishmael’s mocking would explain Sarah’s reaction better than either 
innocuous play or threats. If Ishmael were bullying Isaac, safety, not 
inheritance, would have been Sarah's first concern. If Ishmael were 
laughing with joy, as Sarah predicted people would, it hardly seems 
likely that it would upset her. But if Ishmael were mocking — thus rais- 
ing himself above Isaac — Sarah might well wish to put him in his place 
and prevent future disputes over position or inheritance. Of course, 
“laughing at” or even “mocking” are only analogous to, not equal to, 
the persecution that Paul endured. 

In Gal 4,29 Paul simply states that Ishmael persecuted Isaac, in a man- 
ner of speaking, in Abraham's day and that people under the law 
persecuted Christ's followers in Paul's. These observations are evident 


2 LSJ “naito” 2, 1288; G. BERTRAM, “naita”, TDNT 5, 625-636, esp. 628, resp. 
Bertram adds, “The conduct of Ishmael could be construed as a mocking of Isaac” 
(BERTRAM, “raito”, 5, 628 n. 11). 

43 J.M. Sasson, “The Worship of the Golden Calf”, Orient and Occident. Essays 
Presented to Cyrus H. Gordon on the Occasion of His Sixty-Fifth Birthday (AOAT 22; 
Kevelaer 1973) 151-159, esp. 154. 

^ HALOT “pns”, 1019. 

^5 The preceding are the only uses of pns in the OT related to Abraham or Sarah. 

^9 See Ernst Jenni and Jack Sasson on the use of pi’el of prs to explain this: E. JENNI, 
Das hebráische Pi'el. Syntaktisch-Semasiologische Untersuchung einer Verbalform im 
Alten Testament (Zürich 1968) 155-156; SAsson, “Worship of the Golden Calf", 154- 
157. Gen 19,14; 21,9; 39,14.17 use the pi'el form of prx while the other uses cited are 
in the qal except for the noun in 21,6. 
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without verification from the allegory; and Charles Cosgrove correctly 
notes that Paul leaves v. 29 undefended, as if his readers would agree 7. 
The allegory comes into play in v. 30 when Paul states what results from 
the parallels in v. 29. 


2. Verse 30: A Statement or a Command? 


Scholars disagree about the purpose of v. 30: is it a statement or 
a command “8? Few offer evidence for their decision, but Susan Eastman 
Observes, “The new consensus takes it as axiomatic that the command to 
*cast out the slave woman and her son' addresses the members of Paul's 
congregations" 4°, Eastman argues against this position on the basis that 
Paul employs second person plural imperatives, third person singular 
imperatives, and first person plural subjunctives to command the Gala- 
tians, never a second person singular imperative, as v. 30 contains. She 
then points out that Paul adds second person plural imperatives to com- 
mand the Romans when he quotes scriptures that use singular impera- 
tives, and he changes the second person singular in an OT citation to 
a plural to command his audience in 1 Cor 5,13 °°. Certainly if Paul 
wanted to direct the Galatians to cast out his opponents, he would have 
made it clear. He was not one to hedge. 

Furthermore, if v. 30 were a command, why would the conclusion 
(616) that the Galatians are children of the free woman and not of the 
slave woman follow it (v. 31)? A command to group A to cast out group 
B has the prerequisite that group A be distinct from group B. The dis- 
tinction does not follow as a conclusion. Whether v. 31 draws a conclu- 
sion from v. 30 or from vv. 21-30, 616 indicates that v. 30 is evidence 
for v. 31, not that v. 31 is a precondition for v. 30. 


47 CosGROVE, “No Children”, 224. 

48 Scholars who see v. 30 as a command include LINCOLN, Paradise, 28; Hays, Ech- 
oes, 116; HANSEN, Abraham in Galatians, 150, 154; LONGENECKER, Galatians, 217; 
MARTYN, Galatians, 446; DUNN, Galatians, 258; DE BOER, “Isaiah 54.1 in Galatians 
4.27”, 383; MATERA, Galatians, 177; DAS, Galatians, 510. Scholars who do not see 
a command from Paul here include BARRETT, “Allegory in Galatians", 13; OEPKE, 
Galater, 152; S.G. EASTMAN, “ ‘Cast Out the Slave Woman and Her Son”: The Dynamics 
of Exclusion and Inclusion in Galatians 4.30", JSNT 28 (2006) 309-336; LW. Scorr, 
Paul's Way of Knowing. Story, Experience, and the Spirit (Grand Rapids, MI 2009) 244; 
STARLING, “Justifying Allegory", 233-234. 

49 EASTMAN, “Cast out the Slave Woman", 319. 

50 EASTMAN, “Cast out the Slave Woman”, 320, 323. 
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Verse 30, then, does not command, but states the fate of each party in 
v. 29. The people born according to the flesh are cast out of Abraham's 
house, but the people born of the Spirit inherit. One son is a son only 
temporarily. 


3. Verse 31: Paul's Conclusion 


Eastman explains that historically Paul's quotation of Gen 21,10 in 
Gal 4,30 was understood to apply to the Jews and that this interpretation 
had disastrous effects on Jewish-Christian relationships. She adds that at 
least partially in response to this past, the current consensus is that 
Hagar’s children are Paul's opponents *!. Eastman thus admits that the 
reason for the change in interpretation is sociological rather than exeget- 
ical. Lloyd Gaston goes a step further and suggests that these opponents 
are Gentile, rather than Jewish, Judaizers ?. However, to interpret the 
sons of Hagar as Paul's antagonists, whether Jewish or Gentile, requires 
interpreting the persecution in v. 29 as their efforts to compel the Gala- 
tians to be circumcised (e.g., 6,12) %. Starling correctly points out that 
persecution in Galatians is not associated with the agitators but with 
non-Christian Judaism (e.g., 1,13.23; 5,11) 4 

Since Paul equates allegorical Hagar with the law, her children are the 
children of that covenant, the people under the law 55. In 4,21-31 Paul 
speaks to his Gentile converts who wish to be under the law, that is, they 
wish to relate to God through the law by seeking justification in it (4,21; 
5,4). Hagar's children are the people who are in fact under the law. They 
are therefore nomistic Jews (including former pagan Gentiles that con- 
verted to Judaism), who seek justification from the law. 

Paul has just shown that the Galatians are the offspring of Sarah in the 
allegory. By distinguishing between the destinies of the allegorical chil- 
dren of Hagar and of Sarah in vv. 29-30, Paul shows that there is no 


5! EASTMAN, “Cast out the Slave Woman”, 318. Other scholars who view Hagar's 
descendants as Paul's opponents include MUSSNER, Galaterbrief, 325; HANSEN, Abraham 
in Galatians, 147-149; MARTYN, Galatians, 439; DE BOER, “Isaiah 54.1 in Galatians 
4.27”, 381. They recognize earthly Jerusalem as the spiritual center, not of Judaism, but 
of Jewish Christianity. 

5 L, GASTON, Paul and the Torah (Vancouver 1987) 81. 

53 So also LINCOLN, Paradise, 27; MUSSNER, Galaterbrief, 332; LONGENECKER, Gala- 
tians, 217; MARTYN, Galatians, 445. 

34 STARLING, “Justifying Allegory”, 241 n. 43. See also JUNCKER, “Children of Prom- 
ise”, 138. 

55 So also BARRETT, “Allegory in Galatians”, 12; BRUCE, Galatians, 219; Di MATTEI, 
“Paul's Allegory”, 121; JUNCKER, “Children of Promise”, 136. 
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overlap between the people under the law and the people receiving the 
Abrahamic promise °. Therefore the Galatians are not among Hagar's 
allegorical sons to be cast out, but among the sons who inherit (4,30). 
Therefore they are not under the law. This is Paul's conclusion in v. 31. 


CONCLUSION 


Why does Paul use allegory to make his final point about Abrahamic 
sonship and inheritance in Galatians? Paul shows in ch. 3 that all believ- 
ers in Christ are sons of Abraham by promise, and he acknowledges in 
4,22-24 that Jews under the law are Abraham's sons as well. Allegory 
enables Paul to draw conclusions about sonship with respect to both law 
and promise directly from Abraham's original household. 

In the allegory, Paul does not invert the Genesis story by assigning to 
Isaac the role of the Gentile and to Ishmael the role of the Jew. The 
Galatians’ desire to be under the law after having received the promise 
motivated the pericope so that the covenants of law and promise are 
Paul's subject. Ethnicity is not a factor: the covenant of promise was 
intended as much for Jews as for Gentiles (2,15-16). But because Sarah 
bore the child of promise and because it was her descendants who 
received the law, Paul uses allegory to separate the two covenants and 
the people who subscribe to them. 

Paul sets up the criteria for the allegorical correspondences between 
Abraham's day and his own in 4,22-23 when he outlines Abraham's 
domestic situation: Abraham had two sons, one by a slave woman and 
the other by a free woman, one born according to the flesh and the other 
according to promise. Using these criteria in vv. 24-28, Paul identifies 
the two mothers allegorically as the two covenants, Hagar as the law and 
Sarah as the promise. He then establishes correspondences between 
Abraham’s first two sons and the children of each covenant in the Gala- 
tians’ day. To persuade his readers, Paul offers evidence for the points 
of correspondence that he has not yet argued for in the letter or that he 
and his readers would not already agree upon. 

Separating the two covenants and establishing the relationship between 
Abraham's original sons and the children currently born to him through 


56 Verse 28 states that the Galatians are children of promise, and scholars commonly 
see v. 31 as repeating v. 28, e.g., BRUCE, Galatians, 225; COSGROVE, “No Children”, 232; 
LONGENECKER, Galatians, 218. Verse 31, however, goes beyond v. 28 to state also who 
the Galatians are not: they are not children of Hagar; they are not under the law. 
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the covenants allow Paul to use the parallel between the past and the 
present to separate the destinies of the people under each covenant. In 
Abraham's day as in Paul's own, the son of the bondwoman is cast out 
of the house, and the son of the free woman inherits all that his father 
has. One therefore cannot be the offspring of both the free woman and 
the bondwoman. One cannot be both a recipient of the promise and 
a slave under the law. 
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SUMMARY 


To discourage his readers from turning to the law, Paul uses an allegory in Gal 
4,21-31 based on characteristics that Abraham's first two sons, Ishmael and 
Isaac, share with the people under the law and the people of the Abrahamic 
promise, respectively. Paul draws from the correspondences between the sons 
and their present-day counterparts a correspondence in destiny: the people under 
the law, like Ishmael, are cast out of Abraham's house; and the people of prom- 
1se, like Isaac, inherit it. As one cannot both be expelled and inherit, one cannot 
live under both covenants. 
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Ming Him Ko, The Levite Singers in Chronicles and their Stabilizing Role 
(Library of the Hebrew Bible/Old Testament Studies 657). London, 
Bloomsbury T&T Clark, 2017. vi-325 p. 16 x 24. £76.50 


In this book Ko argues that the Chronicler's presentation of Levite singers is 
central to the Chronicler's notion of “covenantal stability”, which he defines as 
“a kind of cosmic stability based on the symbolism and liturgy of the Jerusalem 
Temple in terms of the Davidic covenant" (6). Citing parallel concepts in Mesopo- 
tamian sources, the author proposes that in Chronicles the temple at Jerusalem is 
viewed as an earthly representative of the heavenly temple, and God is portrayed 
as governing the entire world, both in heaven and on earth. This is comparable 
to the Esagila Temple and Babylon's gigantic ziggurat at Etemenanki, which was 
considered the axis mundi of the Mesopotamian world. By comparing the Chroni- 
cler's presentation of the Levite singers with Mesopotamian practice, Ko argues 
that the Levite singers appear as parallels to the lamentation experts in Babylonian 
culture, who were the most important and most educated of Babylonian society. In 
accordance with this view, the Levite singers were elite professionals who were 
crucial not only to the Jerusalem cult but to the developing textual traditions of 
Israel. They were “scholar-singers” (his term). Since there was no clear division 
of labor between scribes and musicians, they were important figures in the tasks 
of teaching, writing, reading, chanting, purifying and prophesying. 

In a summary review of scholarship from the last two centuries (chapter 1), the 
earlier theories of scholars such as Wellhausen, Schweitzer, Gese and others are 
rejected as insufficient because they are based on now outdated reconstructions 
of the history of ancient Israel, which later generations of scholars have placed 
in doubt. In contrast with these former studies, Ko seeks to broaden the historical 
perspective by considering also the wider Mesopotamian scribal-musical culture, 
of which there are significant records. 

In the introduction to Part I (mistakenly identified in the table of contents as the 
introduction to Part II, which begins in chapter 4 and has its own introduction), 
the portrayal of the Levites as scholar-singers at Jerusalem assumes that different 
cultures share a common understanding of professional musicians. Appropriately, 
the work of Carr and Hallo are cited to justify the alleged sociological parallels 
between Mesopotamian, Egyptian and Israelite scribes. The historical origins of 
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the connection are found in the deportation of Jehoiachin and his officials during 
the Babylonian exile, since it seems likely that the deportation of the elites with 
Jehoiachin would have led to some cross-pollination among similar classes in 
Babylon, an idea to which he returns later in the study. 

Chapter 2 takes up a description of the three roles performed by Mesopotamian 
scholar-singers: lamentation, education, and father-son apprenticeship. The task 
of lamentation included scribal work, singing and incantation of their respective 
literatures, which was important in appeasing the gods. In their role as educators, 
the scholar-singers were responsible for the neo-Babylonian scribal curriculum. 
The father-son apprenticeship role allowed those who had completed their educa- 
tion training to become apprentices under a master. This training continued until 
the pupils could eventually assume the scholar-singer role themselves, and then 
repeat the process for a younger generation. In this training, music and writing 
were the dominant parts of the scribal curriculum. Musical training was essential 
to soothe the gods” hearts and bring cosmic stability, and, in this way, Mesopo- 
tamian scholar-singers even served as mediators seeking ideal humanity in the 
imitation of the gods. Ko notes that conceptions of authorship and innovation 
are much different in modern print culture than they were in ancient times. In 
the ancient cultures under examination, originality and critical reading were little 
valued. Rather, scholar-singers were expected to respect the authority and anti- 
quity of traditions, even though they were constantly reworking and adapting older 
literary works. Authorship simply meant that the scholar-singers were tradition 
perpetuators, rather than innovators. Since they worked with texts that were con- 
sidered divinely inspired, their main goal was to preserve and transmit through 
chanting, rather than to innovate. In this way they could have great confidence in 
their musical traditions as something that was sure to please the hearts of the gods. 

The main point of Chapter 3 is to show that significant theological reflection, 
adaptation, and reworking of Israelite traditions happened during and after the 
exile under King Jehoiachin, something which William Schniedewind also argues 
persuasively. In fact, given that both scholars see King Jehoiachin as a central 
figure in this process, it is somewhat surprising that Schniedewind does not 
appear in this chapter, and only tangentially in a few places throughout the book. 
Nevertheless, Ko capably reviews the scholarship on Jehoiachin and concludes 
that the Babylonian ration tablets on which his name appears also include titles 
that would have referred to the scribal-musical cultural elites of Babylon. While 
carefully avoiding a simple conflation of Babylonian and Jewish exilic ideas, 
as if one mirrored the other, the analysis documents the unique contributions of 
Jewish scribes in the course of their interaction with their Babylonian peers. Ko 
further argues that clear evidence of acculturation and incorporation of Jewish 
people into the daily life of the Babylonians can be found not only in records 
of economic transactions but also in the books of Jeremiah and Ezekiel. Never- 
theless, what tied the Jews in Jerusalem to the Jews in Babylon was their shared 
participation in Sabbath and other temporally recurring rituals, as well as a shared 
concern for the Jerusalem Temple. In Babylon particularly, according to Ko, musi- 
cians were in high demand because music and prayer were the most effective ways 
to maintain their liturgical practices while away from the Jerusalem Temple, 
where they could offer sacrifice. Thus, the Levite communities in captivity formed 
the basis from which the Levite singers emerged as an elite group of teachers, 
sages, servants and ministers. Thus, the textual production by scribes in Babylon 
was closely integrated with musical production and liturgy, and thus maintained 
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its connection with the Jerusalem Temple. In a broader Mesopotamian culture that 
regarded music as the highest level of scribal training, this also became important 
for the Chronicler's portrayal of the Levites in the Temple. 

In the introduction to Part II, Ko introduces two broad contours of the chapters 
that follow. The first is an examination of ideological-cultural issues that are evi- 
dent in the Chronicler's “recontextualization” of his sources on the basis of his 
central concern for the Second Temple community. The second concept, which is 
based on the first, regards the Chronicler's historicity. In accordance with the cur- 
rent scholarly consensus, the unique viewpoint of the Chronicler is seen not as the 
imposition of a theological Tendenz, but more as the result of the Chronicler using 
as a Vorlage a version of Samuel-Kings that does not appear in the MT. Thus, Ko 
believes that the Chronicler is more faithful to his sources than many have believed, 
and so can be considered a “historian,” not according to modern academic stand- 
ards, but certainly by the standards of his own time. The composition of Chronicles 
is assigned to a date much earlier than the one assumed by most scholars, but this 
proposal is supported by thorough review of the scholarship on this issue. 

Chapter 4 presents a detailed examination of the temple as counterpart to the 
heavenly temple. When understood within its Babylonian context, the Jerusalem 
Temple and the Levite scholar-singers achieve parity with their Babylonian peers. 
In this way, the “Chronicler’s presentation of the temple provides a theological 
frame of reference for understanding the Levite singers within the worship system 
of the temple” (150). 

In Chapter 5, Ko investigates the relationship between prophecy and psalmody 
and concludes that inspired interpretations of previous textual traditions are what 
characterized post-exilic prophecy. He also introduces the idea that the Chroni- 
cler's temple is an ideal temple, rather than the second temple which was quite 
small in comparison with the huge temples of their Mesopotamian surroundings. 
Thus, like Ezekiel's temple, the Chronicler's temple becomes an ideal to which 
returnees can aspire, and, as a corollary of this, the ideal of the Levite singers is 
presented in parallel with Mesopotamian understandings, although the reality may 
not have reflected that entirely. Nevertheless, it was much easier to achieve parity 
with their Mesopotamian surroundings through musical and scribal traditions, 
rather than building projects, which required expertise and resources that may not 
have been readily available. Thus, for the Chronicler, it is argued, the Davidic 
covenant has been reframed to fit ideas of cosmic significance, and the earthly 
temple has been re-imagined as a counterpart to the heavenly temple in confor- 
mity to Mesopotamian standards. Within this symbolic system, the Levite singers 
had the crucial task of fostering cosmic stability with their music and prophecy. 
This allowed the Chronicler to be a messenger of hope despite the small size of 
the Jerusalem temple and the poverty of its people. In the Chronicler's conception, 
according to Ko, Levite singer-scholars emerge as critical tradents responsible 
for handling traditions received as divinely inspired in a vastly different context 
from which they had been developed. 

The discussion in chapter 6 re-enforces the author's understanding of the Levite 
scholar-singers' role in the shaping of the Psalter, which shares a close affinity 
with Chronicles. In distinction from their Mesopotamian counterparts, the Levites 
played a key role in making the ark a covenantal symbol. While acknowledging 
at this point his dependence on the earlier work of Eskenazi (193), Ko goes on 
to conclude: the “Chronicler configures his pre-understanding, affected by the 
exilic experience (behind the text), into the psalm (within the text) in order to invite 
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active participation of his audiences (in front of the text). The chanting of the 
Asaphites also encouraged all Israel back to their historical root in the patriarchs: 
the everlasting covenant" (201). It is further noted how the Chronicler's addition 
of conditionality to the Davidic covenant was reinforced by Levitical proclama- 
tion, thus establishing the theological foundation for the temple, and giving the 
primary role to the Levitical singers. In this way, attention was directed away 
from the problematic circumstances of the temple — small and poor in compari- 
son to those of their neighbors — and onto YHWH's covenant faithfulness. 

Chapter 7 presents an argument in support of what the author calls “double 
synchronizations," referring to the timing of song and sacrifice to bring the earthly 
and heavenly temples into coherence. In his conclusion in chapter 8, Ko observes 
that there are priestly and Levitical services that can be explained only through 
post-exilic interaction with Mesopotamian scholar-singer culture. Rather than 
alleging direct literary dependence or borrowing, or even influence, the argument 
concludes with a more modest and nuanced proposal: that the Mesopotamian 
scholar-singer context made it possible for the Chronicler to reformulate his view 
of the things that were already latent in Israelite traditions. In this way, the Chroni- 
cler characterized “...Levite singers as elite professionals who were able to chant, 
prophesy, write, and purify for the purpose of fostering cosmic stability” (231). 
The book includes five appendices that demonstrate parallels between Mesopota- 
mian texts and the Chronicler's reinterpretation of Israel's pre-exilic traditions. 

Ko's research is exhaustive, and his arguments are carefully nuanced. His argu- 
ments would be strengthened by greater involvement with Schniedewind's work 
on scribal traditions and textual production in post-exilic Babylon. Nevertheless, 
he highlights an important role which seldom gets attention, the important con- 
nections between scholarship, music and religious traditions throughout Meso- 
potamia, and especially in post-exilic Judah. 
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William R. OSBORNE, Trees and Kings. A Comparative Analysis of Tree 
Imagery in Israel's Prophetic Tradition and the Ancient Near East 
(Bulletin for Biblical Research Supplements 18). University Park, PA, 
Eisenbrauns 2018. xv-208 p. 15.5 x 23.5 $39.50. 


Der Autor legt mit diesem Werk eine Untersuchung der bildhaften Verbindun- 
gen von Báumen und Kónigtum in der biblischen prophetischen Tradition vor. 
Er konzentriert sich auf die grofen Propheten Jesaja, Jeremia und Ezechiel, doch 
ist seine Untersuchung eingebettet in eine Beschreibung der Baumsymbolik in der 
gesamten alttestamentlichen Tradition mit Blick auf die altorientalischen Tradi- 
tionen, wobei Text- und Bildmaterial einbezogen wird. 

Im Einleitungskapitel (1) erláutert Osborne Zugang und Methode. Um die 
Eigenheiten der prophetischen Verwendung bestimmter Bilder oder Metaphern 
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überhaupt als solche zu erkennen, muss der größere altorientalische Kontext 
einbezogen werden. Biblische Texte ordnen sich diesem Kontext ein, sie kónnen 
in gleicher oder áhnlicher Weise wie altorientalische Traditionen auf ein Bild, 
ein Symbol, eine Metapher rekurrieren, sie kónnen aber auch davon abweichen. 
Osborne versucht, auf dem Hintergrund der Forschungsgeschichte und in Abgren- 
zung insbesondere gegenüber der «Myth and Ritual School», die nach einem ein- 
zigen Mythos hinter verschiedenen Zeugnissen suchte, der Komplexitát von Bil- 
dern, Symbolen und Metaphern Rechnung zu tragen. Seine Metapherndefinition 
(17-24, im Anschluss an Jindo und Kóveces) ist nicht überdeterminiert und daher 
anwendbar. Ein anschauliches Paradebeispiel wáre — vom Autor nicht erwáhnt — 
die Mutation der Serafim in Jesaja 6 gegenüber den zwei- oder vierflügeligen 
Uräen auf zeitgenóssischen Siegeln. Erst das Wissen um die Schlangendarstel- 
lungen zur Zeit Jesajas ermöglicht es, die Prophetenvision zu verstehen, dass die 
máchtigen und bei der Bevólkerung sehr beliebten Schutzwesen sich selber mit 
ihrem dritten Flügelpaar vor der Heiligkeit JHWHs schützen müssen (so O. Keel, 
Jahwe-Visionen und Siegelkunst. Eine neue Deutung der Majestátsschilderungen 
in Jes, Ez 1 und 10 und Sach 4 [Stuttgarter Bibelstudien 84; Stuttgart 1984] 46- 
124). Ahnlichkeit und Differenz in Verhältnis zu kulturell vorgegebener Symbolik 
sind, darin ist dem Autor sehr beizupflichten, eine wichtige Achse der Deutung 
von bildhaften Vorstellungen, die in biblischen Texten dokumentiert sind. 

Der gewáhlte Zugang und die Anordnung des Materials sind interessant und 
plausibel, werfen aber auch Fragen auf. Positiv zu vermerken ist, dass sinnvol- 
lerweise unter «Ancient Near East» auch Agypten berücksichtigt wird, dessen 
Einfluss auf die Bildsymbolik Palästinas/Israels über die Jahrtausende hin zeit- 
weise größer war als der Einfluss des Vorderen Orients. Ägypten und Meso- 
potamien werden in einem Kapitel (2), aber gesondert behandelt. Die Ergebnisse 
zu Mesopotamien (74f, wobei die Reihung der Kontexte im letzten Abschnitt 
irritiert)msind besonders wichtig, da hier die engsten Bezüge zu den später 
untersuchten Prophetentexten liegen. 

In einem weiteren Kapitel (3) wird Syrien-Palástina inklusive der biblischen 
Texte präsentiert. Der Autor versucht, die gesamte Baumsymbolik in Bildern und 
Texten von den gróferen Nachbarkulturen herkommend bis zur náheren Umge- 
bung und den Zeugnissen aus Israel/Palástina selbst zu erheben. Sein Fokus rich- 
tet sich wegen der zeitlichen Náhe zu den biblischen Texten bei den Bildern 
auf die spátere Spátbronzezeit und die Eisenzeit. Merkwürdig ist die inkonsistente 
Auswahl der auBerbiblischen Dokumente. Erwáhnung finden hier hethitische Texte, 
neuere urartáische Funde, ugaritische Texte (insbesondere Baal-Zyklus KTU 1.3.3) 
und eine etwas rátselhafte Notiz zu einem gefállten heiligen Baum in Sidon 
(CTN 5 t30b). Insgesamt wirkt diese Sammlung wenig repräsentativ für «Syrien- 
Palástina», es fehlt jedenfalls eine Erláuterung der Auswahl. Die Hinterlassen- 
schaft Urartus ist kaum typisch für Syrien, sondern lásst enge kulturelle und 
religióse Verbindungen mit dem verfeindeten Assur erkennen. In Bezug auf die 
gesamtbiblische Baumsymbolik widmet Osborne sich — unnótig ausführlich — 
den anhaltenden Debatten um die Verehrung der Aschera und die in diesem 
Zusammenhang immer wieder diskutierten Zeichnungen und Inschriften aus Kun- 
tillet Adschrud, um sich letztlich jenen anzuschließen, die in diesen Dokumen- 
ten keinen direkten Bezug mehr zur Verehrung einer Góttin erkennen móchten, 
sondern den Baum für ein Segenssymbol halten (bes. 92-97). Die Ausführun- 
gen zum Zusammenhang von Baum und Weisheit, Baum und Gerechtem und 
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Bäumen im Hohenlied sind weniger mit Sekundärliteratur unterfüttert, geben aber 
einen Überblick. Im Abschnitt über Báume und heilige Orte (104-111) findet sich 
Vermischtes zu heiligen Báumen in Genesis und Richterbuch. Der Jotam-Fabel 
sind mehrere Seiten gewidmet, ein kürzerer Abschnitt der Verbindung Salomos 
mit Báumen (1 Kón 5,13.15) und der Bedeutung der Báume in der Einrichtung 
des salomonischen Tempels (1 Kón 6,14-38). Hier stórt die kunterbunte Reihe 
von sehr verschiedenen Kontexten und Textgattungen, die rein der Erwáhnung 
in der kanonischen Reihenfolge der Bücher geschuldet scheint. Auch die Prásen- 
tation der zentralen Texte in den Prophetenbüchern ist weitgehend kursorisch, auf 
Quellenkritisches (Jesajabücher oder deuteronomistische Bearbeitungen) geht 
Osborne, soweit ich sehe, nicht ein. 

Die Untersuchung der Baum- und Kónigstradition in den Büchern Jesaja, 
Jeremia, Ezechiel wird im folgenden Kapitel (4) dem erhobenen Gesamtmaterial 
gegenübergestellt, womit Zuordnungen zu bestimmten altorientalischen Traditionen 
móglich bzw. prázisiert werden. 

Das letzte Kapitel (5) fasst, teilweise in denselben Worten wie schon die 
Zusammenfassungen zu den Einzelkapiteln, die Ertráge zusammen. In einem 
Appendix werden die behandelten Textstellen katalogisch (Lexem, Übersetzung, 
Bestimmung der Metapher und Gattung des betreffenden Textes) erfasst. 

Die Stárke der Studie sind gute Fragestellungen, die Fokussierung auf die 
großen Prophetenbüchern und ihre Baumsymbolik sowie eine beachtliche Fülle 
an Text- und Bildmaterial unter Verwendung von reichlicher Forschungsliteratur, 
auch wenn dieses Material nicht gleichmäßig vertieft, gewichtet oder ausgeführt 
wird. Das gilt auch für die prophetischen Texte, obwohl sie im Fokus stehen. Die 
Studie bleibt oft sehr an der Oberfläche (bis hin zu Fehlern wie der Zuordnung 
von Ez 31,3-9 zum König von Assyrien, obwohl vom Pharao die Rede ist, 157), 
wobei eine genauere Exegese aller Texte und die Ausschöpfung der Kommen- 
tare zugegebenermaßen den Rahmen gesprengt hätte. 

Eine Schwäche der Studie ist, dass der Autor den Forschungsdiskurs zu wenig 
aufnimmt und weiterführt, z.B. kaum Bezug nimmt auf forschungsgeschicht- 
lich wichtige Terminologie wie «heiliger Baum», « Weltenbaum». Insbesondere 
deutschsprachige Autoren und Autorinnen und deren Literatur werde nicht konse- 
quent berücksichtigt, teilweise auch dann nicht, wenn sie übersetzt wurden (wie 
O. Keel — S. Schroer, Creation. Biblical Theologies in the Context of the Ancient 
Near East [Winona Lake, IN 2015]). So fehlt das grobe Werk von Christian Frevel 
(C. Frevel, Aschera und der Ausschließlichkeitsanspruch YHWHs. Beiträge zu 
literarischen, religionsgeschichtlichen und ikonographischen Aspekten der Asche- 
radiskussion [BBB 94; Weinheim 1995]), die Hauptpublikation von Angelika 
Berlejung zur Theologie der Kultbilder (A. Berlejung, Die Theologie der Bilder. 
Herstellung und Einweihung von Kultbildern in Mesopotamien und die alttesta- 
mentliche Bilderpolemik [OBO 162; Freiburg CH - Göttingen 1998]), ebenso 
alle Publikationen von Martin Metzger (z.B. M. Metzger, «Der Weltenbaum in 
vorderorientalischer Bildtradition», Unsere Welt, Gottes Schópfung. FS Eberhard 
Wolfel [Hrsg. W. Hárle u.a.] [Marburg 1992] 1-34), alle Publikationen von Silvia 
Schroer (zur Ikonographie, insbesondere IPIAO 1-4: Die Ikonographie Palästinas/ 
Israels und der Alte Orient, 2005, 2008, 2011, inzwischen auch 2018; und zur 
personifizierten Weisheit, z.B. S. Schroer, Wisdom has Built Her House [College- 
ville, MN 2000]) sowie das grofe, 2007 erschienene Jerusalem-Werk von Othmar 
Keel (O. Keel, Die Geschichte Jerusalems und die Entstehung des Monotheismus 
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[OLB 4.1; Góttingen 2007]), in welchem zum Thema und zu einschlágigen Texten 
wie beispielsweise Ez 17,1-21 (Keel, Jerusalem, 691-694) viel zu finden 
ware. Auch manche englischsprachigen Publikationen, die in der Bibliographie 
erfasst sind, wie jene von Barbara Porter (2003) und Mariana Giovino (2007) 
zur Verbindung von Baum und Kénigtum in der assyrischen Kunst, werden nicht 
gründlich ausgewertet. Hier wire zudem der viel diskutierte Beitrag von Seidl 
und Sallaberger (U. Seidl — W. Sallaberger, «Der “Heilige Baum'», AfO 51 
[2005/2006] 54-74) anzuschließen gewesen, in dem es um die Bedeutung der 
«sakralen Báume» in der assyrischen Kunst geht. Der substanzielle, auf Eng- 
lisch publizierte Beitrag von Michaela Bauks (2012) wird nur in einer Fufinote 
erwáhnt (129, n. 112), obwohl er reichlich Material bietet, auf das Osborne eben- 
falls Bezug nimmt. Osborne selbst verweist auf eine parallel zu seinem Werk 
entstandene, ihm jedoch nicht rechtzeitig bekannt gewordene Dissertation von 
Simon Holloway “The King is a Tree: Arboreal Metaphors in the Hebrew Bible” 
(University of Sydney 2015), die aber m.W. bis dato immer noch nicht publiziert 
wurde. 

In der Summe bringt das vorgelegte Werk insbesondere im Hinblick auf die 
Baummetaphorik in den Biichern Jesaja, Jeremia und Ezechiel einen guten Ertrag 
an Textbeobachtungen. Im Buch Jesaja ist die Verbindung von Kónigtum und 
Baum vor allem mit Hybris assoziiert, welcher Gott ein Ende bereitet. Osborne 
legt überzeugend dar, dass neben der Verbindung von Gottheiten, insbesondere 
von Góttinnen, mit Báumen und neben der Vorstellung von Volk und Land als 
Baum und Garten eine sehr enge symbolische Verbindung von (gerechtem) Kónig 
und Baum besteht. Im Buch Jeremia ist die Baummetaphorik teilweise auch mit 
Góttinnenkult und Idolatrie assoziert, háufig aber positiv (z.B. Davidspross), 
wáhrend im Buch Ezechiel besonders ausführliche Baum- und Gartenmetaphorik 
(u.a. Israel als JHWHs Garten) anzutreffen ist. Von einer vergleichenden Auswer- 
tung der drei Prophetenbücher hátte man sich etwas mehr erhofft. Der Gesamtbe- 
fund korreliert in aller Deutlichkeit damit, dass stilisierte Baume in der vorderorien- 
talischen Ikonographie die geordnete Welt verkórpern. Die Weltordnung ist an 
die Person des Kónigs und seine Herrschaft gebunden, der Kónig ist der máchtige 
Baum (Zeder) und seine Macht erweist sich im Fällen von Bäumen (Zedern). Der 
Autor empfindet diese Verkehrung als ironischen Widerspruch (162, 167), doch 
gibt es Parallelen, z.B. dass die Reprásentation der kóniglichen Macht im Bild 
des Lówen und in der Bezwingung von Lówen. Dass das Emblem des Kónigtums, 
der stilisierte Baum, in der darstellenden Kunst oft von Wächterwesen bewacht 
wird und Kónig und Baum oft austauschbar sind, ist keine neue Beobachtung, fügt 
sich aber nach Osbornes Untersuchung noch etwas genauer in die symbolisierten 
Zusammenhänge ein. Der Überlegung (168), ob móglicherweise Baumparabeln in 
«wisdom circles» am Königshof entstanden sind, kann man sich nach der Lek- 
türe des Buches gut anschlieBen, wáhrend die starke These, dass es Baumsymbolik 
nach dem Exil nicht mehr gebe, allein schon im Blick auf die Metaphorik in Jesus 
Sirach 1 und 24 eher irritiert. 
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H.G.M. WILLIAMSON, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on 
Isaiah 1-27. In three volumes. Volume 2: Commentary on Isaiah 6- 
12 (The International Critical Commentary). London — New York, 
Bloomsbury T&T Clark, 2018. 1xi-740 p. 15 x 22. $91.80 


This is the second of a projected three-volume commentary on Isaiah 1-27 in 
the renowned International Critical Commentary series. The reason for the odd 
demarcation of text is that it is intended to replace G.B. Gray, A Critical and 
Exegetical Commentary on Isaiah 1-27 (ICC; Edinburgh 1912). In the earlier 
series, another scholar had been assigned the commentary on Isaiah 28-66, but 
never completed the work. One wonders if the new commentary will indeed be 
limited to three volumes, insofar as the present work comprises some 740 pages 
on seven chapters. One also wonders if Williamson will write the commentary to 
Isaiah 28-39, insofar as all of Isaiah 40-66 are accounted for in the newer iteration 
of the ICC. This reviewer certainly hopes so, as Williamson presents a thorough 
analysis and discussion of the text of Isaiah 6-12 with a very full treatment of the 
secondary literature. Williamson's commentary is destined to become one of the 
standard treatments of Isaiah 6—12 for the foreseeable future. 

As one might expect from the International Critical Commentary series, 
Williamson's discussion of the philological aspects of the Hebrew text as well 
as the versional renditions of Isaiah 6-12 are two of the major strengths of this 
commentary. His three-page discussion of the Hebrew term, gillayón gädöl, which 
he translates as *a large block of dressed stone", exemplifies his thorough and 
careful treatment of these issues. This, of course, is the scroll, tablet, papyrus, or 
stone, on which Isaiah writes concerning the naming of his son, Maher-Shalal- 
Hash-Baz, in Isa 8,1-4. He begins by noting the many suggestions offered for the 
interpretation of this term as well as its identical appearance in 1QIsa?. He then 
turns to the LXX text, which renders the phrase in Greek as tomon kainou megalou, 
“a piece of large new". This phrase hardly makes sense and has forced transla- 
tors to emend or turn to other manuscript traditions that suggest the addition 
of xartou, “papyrus”, in an effort to produce a comprehensible translation of this 
phrase. But he observes that a number of other texts in the MT, Septuagint, Aquila, 
Symmachus, Theodotion, Peshitta, and Vulgate, have made similar use of terms 
for papyrus and other such materials on the assumption that the Hebrew text refers 
to a scroll. Insofar as the text is to be written with “a stylus" (Hebrew, heref), he 
deems papyrus and the like to be inappropriate. In considering the possibilities, 
he begins with Ibn Ezra's suggestion that the term is based on the root, g/h, 
“to reveal" and corresponds to its only other appearance in Isa 3,23 in a list of 
women's finery where it apparently refers to a mirror. He rejects that possibility 
due to the use of a stylus, and then turns to Galling's suggestion that the term 
refers to papyrus, which was used in antiquity for women's clothing. But he 
rejects this proposal because it requires an emendation without textual support, 
among other issues. He then turns to Norin's proposal that the root should actually 
be gll, “to roll”, and that the term refers to a form of cylinder seal, but he rejects 
the proposal because Judeans used stamp seals, not cylinder seals. He retains the 
root, gll, however, and notes its usage in Aramaic, Akkadian, and Palmyrene, 
where it is used for stone treated in a special fashion. A Moabite inscription at 
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Hirbet el-Mueyine in Jordan provides evidence for the use of a sharp instrument 
to inscribe its prepared surface with a dedicatory inscription like that found in 
Isa 8,1-4, “for Maher-Shalal-Hash-Baz”. He then concludes by differentiating 
the term in Isa 8,1 from its appearance in Isa 3,23 where he had earlier argued 
that the term was akin to Akkadian, gulenu, “over garment” of some kind, and 
then argues that the Masoretes would have elected to point the Hebrew conso- 
nantal text the same way. Whether one agrees with this interpretation or not, 
one must marvel at Williamson's wide knowledge of languages and texts and his 
sheer ingenuity in arguing his case. His ability and willingness to give a single 
phrase such detailed attention is characteristic of the entire volume, and this helps 
to explain why it is 740 pages in length! 

But Williamson's wide knowledge of languages and texts together with his 
detailed and thorough argumentation do not always ensure acceptance of all of 
his interpretations. When it comes to redaction-criticism, for example, some issues 
arise. For one, he seems to be not fully aware of the changes that have taken place 
in form-critical method since the 1970”s, insofar as he continues to presuppose 
that genres constitute a text, and that they point to earlier, short, and typical under- 
lying text forms. But with Knierim’s 1973 article, “Form Criticism Reconsid- 
ered”, Interpretation 27 (1973) 435-468, and other seminal works, the understand- 
ing of structure, genre, and setting had to change. Structure is multifaceted; genres 
function within uniquely formulated texts; setting had to expand from Sitz im Leben 
to account for Sitz in der Literatur and other dimensions, and thus assessment of 
redaction had to begin with larger, uniquely formulated texts, but only if it was 
justified. Contemporary formal analysis provides an exegetical means to assess 
the macrostructure of larger texts, including both entire books and major segments 
within those books, as well as their compositional pre-history when the evidence 
warrants such work. 

Williamson's exegesis presumes the need to analyze larger text forms, insofar 
as he argues that Isaiah 2-11 constitutes a late-exilic redaction that is concerned 
with Babylonia's treatment of Israel and its impending downfall. In many cases, 
he argues that the underlying text is concerned with the experience of Judah 
in the Syro-Ephraimitic War. He rejects the proposal for a late-seventh-century 
Assyrian or Josianic redaction of Isaiah, and he presupposes a process of compo- 
sition that is based in the late-eighth-century work of Isaiah ben Amoz and the 
late-exilic work of Deutero-Isaiah, whom he views as the redactor of the earlier 
Isaian texts. Earlier work by P.A. Ackroyd, R.E. Clements, H. Barth, J. Vermeyelen, 
the present reviewer, and others have offered arguments that some form of a 
Babylonian-oriented late-exilic redaction of Isaiah is warranted as well as the iden- 
tification of earlier Isaian texts. Although Williamson's own reconstruction of these 
textual layers builds upon these studies, it also raises some questions. 

The first pertains to his argument that Isaiah 6-12 itself is the product of 
Deutero-Isaiah's late-exilic redaction. It is clear that Isaiah 24 are the product of 
such redaction, due in part to its vision of ideal peace among the nations following 
the punishment of Israel and the nations, and the anonymity of the oppressor. 
It is also clear that Isaiah 13—14 is the product of such redaction insofar as it 
names Babylon as the oppressor, but repurposes texts concerned with Assyria 
in Isa 14,2-23, which envisions the death of Sargon II, and Isa 14,24-27, which 
explicitly names Assyria and thereby makes the analogy with Babylon, to make its 
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points. But Isaiah 6-12 explicitly names the oppressor as Assyria and makes no 
mention of Babylon. Williamson builds his argument by redaction-critical analysis 
in which he identifies Isa 10,20-23 and Isa 10,24-26 as the products of late-exilic 
redaction because of their midrashic-like quality and their view of the overthrow 
of the oppressor like that of Egypt in the Exodus, a point that Deutero-Isaiah also 
makes. But the oppressor is explicitly identified with Assyria and the Assyrian 
king. Williamson presupposes that Assyria (and Egypt) function as some sort 
of cipher in the Isaian text that ultimately has Babylon in mind, but it is not 
clear why the redactor (Deutero-Isaiah in Williamson's mind) would not name 
Babylon as in Isaiah 13-14. He presupposes a process in which Isaiah's oracles 
against Assyria were understood to apply to Babylon, which is well and good 
in principle, but such a supposition is derived from context and Williamson's 
apparent supposition that Egypt and the Exodus would not have been topics of 
concern prior to the Babylonian Exile. Yes, Isaiah 6—12 can be read in relation 
to Babylon, but not by the addition of smaller texts concerned with Assyria and 
Egypt; rather the context of the formal megastructure of Isaiah 2-55 makes this 
possible. 

Yes, elements of Isaiah 6—12, such as Isa 10,20-23.24-26 may be seen as redac- 
tional additions to the text as many prior scholars have argued, but the concern 
with Egypt and the Exodus is not limited to the late-exilic period, as Williamson 
appears to presuppose. Northerners came south as a result of the late-eighth cen- 
tury Assyrian invasion of northern Israel, and they brought their understanding 
of Egypt and the Exodus with them. But Egypt was not an oppressor of Israel or 
Judah at this time; rather, Egypt appears to have supported northern Israel and 
later southern Judah in their efforts to resist the Assyrians. But by the late seventh 
century, Egypt was an ally of Assyria, and the impending fall of Assyria was a 
stimulus for Josiah's attempts as portrayed in Kings and Chronicles to restore 
Judean independence from Assyria and to assert Judean control over the former 
northern kingdom of Israel. Many dismiss the accounts of Josiah's reign due to the 
ideological and historiographical outlook of the accounts in Kings and Chronicles, 
as well as the lack of archeological and historical evidence. But such dismissals 
fail to understand that that all presentations of history have their own unique per- 
spectives that represent an interpretation of history. They further fail to understand 
that Josiah's efforts failed markedly and therefore left little impact on the archeo- 
logical and historical record. Nevertheless, the prophetic literature, including Isaiah, 
offers evidence. Midrashic interpretation is hardly limited to the exilic period and 
later; it appears already in intertextual interaction with Isaiah by prophets, such as 
Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Zephaniah, Nahum, and others. The portrayal of Assyria as 
an oppressor like Egypt in Isa 10,20-23.24-26 speaks to the time of Josiah when 
Assyria and Egypt were allied in the subjugation of Judah, and the portrayal of a 
young Davidic King, uniting Israel and Judah to swoop down on its neighbors 
to establish a new Davidic empire and to return the exiles from Egypt and Assyria 
in Isa 10,33 — 11,16, speaks to Josiah's vision for an ideal future. These images 
cannot be assigned to the time of Isaiah when neither Ahaz or Hezekiah would 
have viewed Egypt as an enemy, nor can they be assigned to the time of Deutero- 
Isaiah when neither Assyria nor Egypt constituted a present threat. Interpreters 
need to understand that Assyria and Egypt do not serve as ciphers in these texts; 
they need to be taken seriously. Only the later context of Isaiah 2—55 enables 
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readers to dismiss them as ciphers pointing to an ultimate concern with the fall 
of Babylon and the impending restoration of Jerusalem and Judah configured as 
Israel/Jacob. 

In the end, Williamson's commentary is an important work that offers consid- 
erable insight and engagement to interpreters of Isaiah in general and Isaiah 6-12 
in particular, even if some of his arguments are questionable. Interpreters will 
benefit markedly from this second volume, and they will justifiably look forward 
to the third. 
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Samuel HILDEBRANDT, /nterpreting Quoted Speech in Prophetic Litera- 
ture. A Study in Jeremiah 2.1-3.5 (Supplements to Vetus Testamen- 
tum 176). London, Bloomsbury T&T Clark, 2017. xv-242 p. 16 x 24. 
€97.00 


Die hier zu besprechende Monographie ist die Buchform einer von David Reimer 
betreuten Dissertation. Im Mittelpunkt der Untersuchung steht der (masoreti- 
sche) Text von Jer 2,1 — 3,5. Diese Einheit enthált die erste Rede Gottes, die der 
berufene Prophet Jeremia im Auftrag Gottes ausrichten muss. In dieser Rede 
sind zwólf Zitate enthalten (2,6a.8a.20a.23a.25b.27a[2x].27b.31b.35a.35b; 
3,4-5a), denen das besondere Interesse des Autors gilt. Dabei konzentriert sich 
Hildebrandt nicht auf die in der Forschung lange Zeit dominante Frage nach 
der Echtheit oder Authentizitát der zitierten Worte (insbesondere H.W. Wolff, 
Th.W. Overholt), sondern er fragt nach ihrer Funktion in ihrem literarischen 
Kontext (ankniipfend an die Arbeiten von M. Sternberg). Methodisch geht 
Hildebrandt dabei so vor, dass er die aufgrund einer Strukturanalyse von Jer 2,1 — 
3,5 erhobenen Unterabschnitte in separaten Kapiteln im Hinblick auf das Verhált- 
nis von Zitat und Kontext untersucht und abschließend auf das Gesamtphänomen 
der zitierten Rede in der Einheit eingeht. Im Folgenden seien einige Ergebnisse 
vorgestellt. 

„Quoted Speech in Jeremiah 2.4-13* (89-110): In der Rede Gottes finden sich 
hier zitierte Worte in 2,6 und 2,8, die Hildebrandt ,,irrealis insets“ nennt, insofern 
sie Worte sind, die explizit als nicht gesprochen eingeführt werden. Dabei wird im 
ersten Fall (2,6) mit dem Zitat („Wo ist JHWH, der uns herausgeführt hat aus 
dem Land Ägypten, der uns geführt hat in der Wüste, in einem Land von Steppe 
und Abgrund, in einem Land von Dürre und Todschatten ...?“) begründet, 
warum sich die Väter des im Abschnitt von Gott angeredeten Hauses Israel den 
Götzen zugewendet haben (2,5): Das „Nicht-Sprechen“ ist nach Hildebrandt Aus- 
druck eines fundamentalen Mangels an religiösem Wissen. Im zweiten Fall (2,8) 
wird das erste Zitat zitiert, jedoch nur der Anfang (,, Wo ist JHWH? “). Hier sind 
es die Priester, denen durch ihr „Nicht-Sprechen“ ein entscheidender Mangel 
an religiösem Wissen nachgewiesen wird; zudem zeigt nach Hildebrandt das 
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Verháltnis von vollem Zitat und abgekiirztem Zitat: ,,the priests knew even less 
than nothing“ (98). 

„Quoted Speech in Jeremiah 2.14-25“ (111-137): Von der angeredeten 
2. Pers. Sg. fem., die Hildebrandt (hier und in weiteren Unterabschnitten der 
Einheit) auf Jerusalem bezieht, werden dreimal Worte zitiert. Bemerkenswert 
ist in allen Füllen die fehlende Einbindung des Zitats in den Kontext: Während 
Gott die Frau direkt anklagt, spricht die Frau stets ich-bezogen und an Gott 
vorbei. Besonders augenfällig ist die inhaltliche Widersprüchlichkeit zwischen 
dem Zitat in V. 23a (,,Ich habe mich nicht verunreinigt, hinter den Baalen bin 
ich nicht hergegangen! “) und V. 25b (,, Vergeblich, nein! Denn ich liebe Fremde 
und hinter ihnen werde ich hergehen! ^). Diese Sequenz von Lüge bzw. Ver- 
leugnung und „Deklaration“ dient nach Hildebrandt der Entlarvung des Charak- 
ters der Frau: Sie widerspricht nicht nur Gott, sondern auch sich selbst. Damit 
macht, so Hildebrandt, der in der Welt des Buches sprechende Gott implizit 
deutlich, dass die Frau für ihn bislang keine ernsthafte Dialogpartnerin sein 
konnte (nach dem letzten Zitat folgt im Text auch keine Reaktion Gottes 
mehr). 

„Quoted Speech in Jeremiah 2.26-32* (138-160): In 2,27 finden sich gleich 
drei Zitate, Sprecher ist das Haus Israel. Bei den ersten beiden Zitaten ist die 
Komplementaritát von maskulinen und femininen Elementen interessant, insofern 
die Sprechenden zum Holz (im Hebráischen maskulin) sagen: ,, Mein Vater 
bist du!“, und zum Stein (im Hebräischen feminin): „Du hast mich geboren! *. 
Hildebrandt deutet dies plausibel als Demonstration, dass die Israeliten ihre 
Existenz in toto ihren Gótzen überschrieben haben (144). Das dritte Zitat ,,Erhebe 
dich und rette uns!“ erinnert an legitime Gebetsaufrufe Israels z.B. in den Psal- 
men. Im Kontext von Jer 2 wirft der Aufruf jedoch ein negatives Licht auf die 
Sprechenden: ,,Israel has only praise for the idols, but the plea for help goes to 
YHWH; Israel speaks in emotional and familial terms to tree and stone, but for 
YHWH there are only demands“ (146). 

„Quoted Speech in Jeremiah 2.33-37° (161-176): Schon bei oberflächlicher 
Betrachtung fállt auf, dass mit dem Zitat in 2,35a etwas nicht stimmt (,,Fiirwahr, 
ich bin unschuldig, ja, sein Zorn hat sich abgekehrt von mir! *): Wenn die Spre- 
cherin (nach Hildebrandt wieder Jerusalem) tatsáchlich unschuldig wáre, hátte der 
Zorn Gottes sie gar nicht erst getroffen. Die in 2,35b zitierte Behauptung der 
Sündlosigkeit der Sprecherin (,,Ich habe nicht gesiindigt!“) ist in dieser Allge- 
meinheit in der Hebräischen Bibel singulär. Die Ungeheuerlichkeit dieser Behaup- 
tung wird nicht zuletzt dadurch deutlich, dass sie Grundlage fiir das Gericht Gottes 
ist: “Subordinated to the frame of divine authority and exposure, the configuration 
of 2.35 bases Jerusalem's negative characterization not on her deeds or failure, 
but on the tone, content, and combination of her words. Her quoted declaration 
of innocence and sinlessness is phrased and framed in order to accomplish the 
very opposite of her assertions and serves ultimately to expose and condemn 
her” (166). 

„Quoted Speech in Jeremiah 3.1-5* (177-199): Im Zitat in 3,4-5a („Mein 
Vater! Der Vertraute meiner Jugend bist du! Wird er grollen auf Weltzeit oder 
wird er bewahren [Goll] auf Dauer? *) ist, wie Hildebrandt zu Recht hervorhebt, 
die Kombination von Gott als Vater und als Partner der Sprecherin irritierend. 
Diese Kombination zeigt, dass es der im Kontext scharf kritisierten Sprecherin 
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nicht darum geht, eine ernsthafte Verbindung zu Gott zu suchen. Die Anreden 
sollten wohl nur dem Ziel dienen, die Sprecherin vor der verdienten Bestrafung 
Gottes zu bewahren. Die Frage der Sprecherin in Bezug auf Gott im Anschluss 
an die Anreden deutet Hildebrandt nicht als rhetorische Frage, sondern als Aus- 
druck der Unsicherheit in Bezug auf die Vergebungsbereitschaft Gottes. Nach 
Hildebrandt bleibt es in der Antwort Gottes (3,5b), einer reinen Beschreibung 
des schlechten Charakters der Sprecherin, offen, ob Vergebung möglich ist. 
So ist mit 3,5 “the book’s first depiction of Judah and Jerusalem [...] com- 
pleted and yet there has been no resolution or conclusion. YHWH's address to 
people and city ends on a note of lament (2.32; 3,5b) and the way forward is not 
explicitly mapped out. Well suited to its tumultuous shifts of speech, images, 
and topics, 2.1-3.5 is open-ended, leaving the reader with more questions than 
answers" (199). 

Die Studie von Hildebrandt ist eine willkommene Ergánzung der (noch 
wenigen) Studien zum Jeremiabuch (in der einen und/oder anderen Textfas- 
sung), die konsequent nach den textimmanenten rhetorischen und kommunika- 
tiven Strukturen fragen (zu nennen sind hier zum Beispiel diejenigen von Samuel 
M. Meier, Mark E. Biddle, Oliver Glanz und Karin Finsterbusch). Das Verdienst 
von Hildebrandt ist ohne Zweifel, dass er bezogen auf die Einheit Jer 2,1 — 3,5 
überzeugend gezeigt hat, auf welch vielfáltige Weisen die Zitate die Rede Gottes 
akzentuieren und unterstützen; zugleich hat Hildebrandt eine solide Grundlage 
für weitere Forschungsarbeiten an Zitaten im Jeremiabuch gelegt. Dies gilt unbe- 
schadet der Kritik an der aus Sicht der Rezensentin insgesamt nicht ausreichenden 
Berücksichtigung der übergreifenden „Kommunikationsstrukturen“ des jere- 
mianischen Textes: Hildebrandt sieht in der Einheit Jer 2,1 — 3,5 verschiedene 
Adressaten additiv und sukzessiv angesprochen, wie zum Beispiel aus der Aus- 
sage im Hinblick auf die Abfolge von 2,14-25 und 2,26-32 hervorgeht: “If the 
city will not respond to YHWH's warnings and learn from the metaphorical and 
historical object lessons set before her, perhaps the people will be more recep- 
tive" (137). Doch die Unterscheidung von Stadt und Volk erscheint künstlich. 
Zu Beginn des von Jeremia in der Welt des Buches zitierten Auftrags Gottes 
in 2,2 (nach dem MT) steht, dass der Prophet „in die Ohren Jerusalems“ rufen 
soll, gemeint sein kann damit nur die folgende Rede, und die reicht bis 3,5. Dann 
handelt es sich also doch wohl um ein- und dieselbe Rede-Adressatenschaft, die 
je nach Aussageintention des sprechenden Gottes als „Haus Jakob/Israel“ (2,4), 
als eine weibliche Größe (wohl im Hinblick auf das Bild des Volkes als Ehe- 
frau Gottes, cf. 2,2 nach der Gottesspruch-Einleitungsformel, cf. auch 3,1), als 
„Juda“ (2,28) oder auch als „mein Volk“/,Israel“ (2,31) angeredet werden 
kann. Ertragreich für die Fragestellung von Hildebrandt wäre wohl überdies 
gewesen zu überlegen, was es eigentlich bedeutet, dass die gesamte Rede Gottes 
selbst Zitat ist — nämlich die des Propheten, der in der Welt des Buches (nach 
allen Textfassungen) über lange Passagen hinweg als Ich zu seiner impliziten 
Adressatenschaft spricht. 
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Novum Testamentum 


Brian K. GAMEL, Mark 15:39 as a Markan Theology of Revelation. The 
Centurion’s Confession as Apocalyptic Unveiling (Library of New 
Testament Studies 574). London, Bloomsbury T&T Clark, 2017. 
xvii-206 p. 16 x 24. £59.50 


Ce livre qui reprend une thése de doctorat soutenue à Baylor University (promoteur: 
K. Iverson) est la premiére monographie scientifique entiérement consacrée à la 
confession du centurion en Mc 15,39 et il faut reconnaitre que l'étude est assez 
exhaustive. Comment Marc congoit-il la mort de Jésus en tant qu'événement 
salvifique? Voilà ce que l'auteur veut découvrir en se demandant ce que la mort 
de Jésus change et comment Marc communique cela à ses auditeurs/lecteurs. La 
confession du centurion est dés lors abordée sous un angle plus sotériologique 
que christologique. Une telle étude thématique n'est pas une táche facile, étant 
donné le genre littéraire narratif de l'évangile oü l'on montre des événements 
plutót que de développer une théologie de manière théorique. 

Les questions exégétiques classiquement posées sur Mc 15,39 traitent avant tout 
le sens de ce que dit le centurion. Sa déclaration est-elle sincére ou ironique? Quel 
est le sens de «fils de Dieu» (défini ou indéfini?) dans sa bouche? Ce qu'il dit 
est-il à interpréter à partir de la confession chrétienne ou de la religion paienne? 
B. K. Gamel n'ignore pas ces questions, mais il déplace la pointe du question- 
nement. Il se demande, lui, pourquoi le centurion s'exprime de cette maniére ou 
plutót il cherche à saisir selon quelle logique narrative il est poussé à dire ce qu'il 
dit au moment où il le dit. Comment sa déclaration fait-elle sens dans le monde 
narratif symbolique de Marc? C'est, me semble-t-il, la première fois que le texte 
est interrogé sous cet angle avec autant d'acuité. 

L'ouvrage est divisé en cinq chapitres. Le premier est une introduction; il est 
suivi par un état de la question consacré tant à l'exégése de la confession du 
centurion (Mc 15,39) qu'à celle la déchirure du voile du temple (Mc 15,38), deux 
éléments qui se suivent dans le texte et sont complémentaires (chapitre 2). Dans 
les trois chapitres qui suivent, il ne sera plus question du déchirement du voile du 
temple que dans la mesure oü cet épisode peut aider à mieux comprendre la 
confession du centurion et les intentions théologiques de Marc. Les trois sujets 
abordés sont le contenu de la confession, sa motivation, et enfin sa place dans la 
sotériologie de Marc. 

La premiére partie du chapitre 3 traite du contenu, de la signification de la 
parole du centurion. D'abord, quelle est la nature de son intervention: s'exprime- 
t-il honnétement, avec sincérité? Alors que depuis Mc 15,16 les interventions 
des soldats, des passants, des autorités religieuses et des gens présents lors du 
dernier cri de Jésus sont typées comme des moqueries ou des insultes, tel n'est 
pas le cas pour celle du centurion. Interpréter cette derniére dans un sens sarcas- 
tique est certes possible dans l'absolu, mais invraisemblable si on se limite aux 
indices présents dans le texte. Gamel fournit deux arguments en ce sens. D'abord, 
la confession débute par GAnOac, et les mots de cette racine caractérisent en 
Mc une parole sincére, fiable; on ne trouve qu'une seule exception en Mc 12,14, 
mais alors l'évangéliste prend soin de préciser qu'il s'agit d'un piége tendu à Jésus. 
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L'affirmation «en vérité» du centurion la distingue des sarcasmes d'autres acteurs 
de la Passion. Basé sur le texte lui-méme, ce premier argument est convaincant 
et suffisant pour emporter l'adhésion. Un second lui est pourtant ajouté; il reléve 
de la Performance-Critical Analysis et est emprunté à K. Iverson («A Centu- 
rion's *Confession': A Performance-Critical Analysis of Mark 15:39», JBL 130 
[2011] 329-350). Selon cet auteur, les premiers auditeurs du récit de Marc lu en 
public en entier ne pouvaient guére qu'applaudir aprés la confession du centurion 
qui suit la mort dramatique de Jésus. C'est en effet possible, mais tout dépend 
du ton sur lequel cette phrase est prononcée. Il est en tout cas délicat d'utiliser 
cette reconstitution hypothétique et invérifiable comme argument en faveur de 
la sincérité de la confession du centurion. 

Dans une deuxiéme partie du chapitre 3, c'est le contexte culturel, religieux, 
social et narratif qui est étudié pour voir quel éclairage il peut apporter sur ce 
que l'officier romain a voulu dire. Sa sincérité n'implique pas automatiquement 
l'adéquation de son propos. Pour se positionner correctement à ce sujet, il convient 
de considérer le centurion en tant que personnage littéraire. De ce point de vue, 
il importe de noter qu'il ne devient pas un disciple. C'est un personnage mineur 
dont la fonction est de montrer aux lecteurs de l'évangile ce qu'il a pergu, à savoir 
les effets spirituels de la mort de Jésus et sa portée théologique. Il a en effet une 
«vision» correcte quand il nomme Jésus Fils de Dieu. 

Par sa confession, le centurion fait preuve d'une compréhension qui dépasse 
ce qu'il devait savoir d’après le récit. Qu'est-ce qui l'améne à parler ainsi? Cette 
question est l'objet du chapitre 4. Ce n'est ni une maniére noble de mourir de 
la part de Jésus — Marc n'insiste pas sur cet aspect à la différence de Luc — ni 
des signes grandioses — ce qui sera le cas en Mt 27,54 — qui ont déterminé 
la confession du centurion en Marc. Le déchirement du voile du temple n'est 
pas présenté comme un signe pour les personnages du récit. Ils n'en sont pas 
conscients et l'obscurité qui couvre la terre à la sixiéme heure n'empéche pas la 
poursuite des moqueries de ceux qui sont présents. Ce n'est pas une disposition ou 
une perception particuliére du centurion qui motive sa confession, mais l'action 
révélatrice (apocalyptique) de Dieu qui déchire le voile du temple comme il a 
déchiré le ciel lors du baptéme de Jésus. Gamel montre de maniére convaincante 
que l' interruption narrative créée par Marc en insérant la déchirure du voile (v. 38) 
entre le cri d'expiration de Jésus (v. 37) et la confession du centurion qui y est 
directement liée (v. 39) met en scéne la mort de Jésus comme dévoilement apo- 
calyptique; celui-ci rend le centurion capable de prendre à son compte le discours 
divin (1,10) qui présente Jésus comme Fils de Dieu. Par contraste (synkrisis), tous 
les moqueurs du récit de la Passion témoignent de la maniére humaine d'évaluer 
la mort de Jésus, trés différente de l'évaluation de Dieu dont le centurion est le 
porte-parole inattendu. 

Les implications théologiques de la confession du centurion sont explicitées 
dans le cinquiéme et dernier chapitre. Gamel pense que Marc partage en gros la 
vision pessimiste de l'humanité telle qu'elle est prónée dans l'apocalyptique juive, 
une humanité incapable de connaitre la vérité de Dieu sans une intervention directe 
de ce dernier. Mais, pour l'évangéliste, la présence de Jésus ouvre la porte à une 
perception nouvelle dont sont partiellement les témoins de nombreux personnages 
mineurs de l'évangile. Toutefois l'apogée du dévoilement apocalyptique de Dieu 
ne survient qu'à la croix, et singuliérement dans la confession du centurion qui 
reléve d'une vision surnaturelle, de nature eschatologique. Elle est provoquée par 
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Paction directe de Dieu qui déchire le voile du temple. La confession du centurion 
est un don salvifique de Dieu au centurion et á travers lui au monde: Dieu lui 
donne de voir autrement Jésus souffrant en croix, de le voir comme théophanie, 
comme Dieu révélé. La déclaration du centurion reflète la sotériologie de Mc 
que Gamel résume dans une transposition libre de Mc 15,39: «Eschatological 
sight is offered to the ultimate outsider of Israel and what is seen is that God and 
humanity are now united together» (172). Á la croix, l’aveuglement qui a carac- 
térisé l'humanité tout au long du récit marcien est entiérement levé et le centurion 
voit ce qu'aucun humain n'a vu auparavant: la véritable identité de Jésus. Comme 
seule une éclipse totale permet de regarder la couronne du soleil, de méme la 
désolation de la croix s'avére la condition nécessaire pour que la révélation de 
Dieu produise son effet. Jésus crucifié est le lieu oü l'harmonie est rétablie entre 
ciel et terre. À propos de cette nouvelle relation entre l'humain et le divin, on peut 
parler d'alliance ou de réconciliation. 

Bien construit, cet ouvrage se lit avec aisance et bonheur. Pour l'essentiel, 
la thése parait démontrée. Certes on peut se demander si Marc était influencé 
à ce point par l'apocalyptique juive. Mais la thése tiendrait probablement sans 
qu'autant d'importance soit donnée à cette influence supposée. Un point mérite- 
rait cependant un développement complémentaire. Il est en effet curieux que le 
sens de l'imparfait Y v de Mc 15,39 ne soit guère discuté directement en lien avec 
la thése avancée pour laquelle l'utilisation du passé peut poser probléme. Il est 
aussi un peu délicat d'affirmer de maniére lapidaire «the phrase “Son of God” 
actually renders essentially the same idea in both contexts» (43), en parlant des 
conceptions juive et gréco-romaine du divin. Mais cela ne peut faire oublier les 
qualités majeures d'un ouvrage intéressant dont devront tenir compte les exégétes 
du récit de la Passion chez Marc. 


Rue des Sarts, 2 Camille FOCANT 
B-5380 Franc-Waret 
camille.focant@uclouvain.be 


Christoph HEILIG, Paul’s Triumph. Reassessing 2 Corinthians 2:14 in 
its Literary and Historical Context (Biblical Tools and Studies 27). 
Leuven, Peeters, 2017. 338 p. 16.5 x 24.5 


After his doctoral dissertation (Hidden Criticism? The Methodology and Plau- 
sibility of the Search for a Counter-Imperial Subtext in Paul [WUNT 11/392; 
Tiibingen 2015]), Christopher Heilig (hereafter CH) proposes his second mono- 
graph on Paul’s Letters as a “test case” for a counter-imperial reading, and as 
a “precision model” for further exegetical studies (10). His research for this last 
publication took place at the Graduate School of Humanities in Gottingen. 

In this monograph CH presents an exegetical analysis of 2 Cor 2,14a, specifi- 
cally of the attributive participle t@ OptapPedovtt. Focusing on their explanatory 
potential, he evaluates several readings of the Pauline usage of the triumphal 
procession imagery. The study has four main parts. The first part (chapters 1 and 2) 
examines the possible meanings of OpianPeverv in extra-biblical sources as 
the basis for determining the probable Pauline use of the term. The second part 
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(chapters 3 and 4) evaluates both the external and internal evidence for the 
meaning of the verb. The third part (chapters 5 and 6) examines the verb itself, 
1.e., its historical-cultural context (non-Roman and Roman) and its complements 
(prepositional and adverbial adjuncts). The fourth part (chapters 7 and 8) offers a 
summary of the conclusions reached in the exegetical analysis and in his counter- 
imperial reading of the text. CH's exegesis focuses particularly on the verb Opiap- 
Bebe and its transitive use, i.e., its grammatical construction with the accusative. 
In addition to this grammatical analysis, he examines the associated semantics, 
i.e., the imagery of the scent in 2 Cor 2,14b (thv ouv tis yvóceos adtod). 
While accurate in many details, the analysis gives little attention to the parallel 
participial phrase (pavepodvrt dv’ uv v ravri toto). Without considering the 
importance of pavepodvrt in the verse, it is difficult to arrive at a correct inter- 
pretation of the passage. 

The analysis leads to the following conclusions. Regarding the meaning of the 
verb, CH states that “‘to exhibit sb. [somebody] in triumphal procession’ seems 
to be a better gloss for transitive OprauPederv than ‘to lead sb. in triumphal pro- 
cession”” (96). In addition, he defines the verb as causative: “to cause sb. or sth. 
[something] to move (before oneself) in a triumphal procession in order to display 
sb. or sth. to the watching crowd” (101). With regard to the historical setting of 
the triumphal imagery, he affirms that it corresponds to the Roman institution 
(rather than the Dionysian processions). In its Pauline usage, the term functions 
as a metaphor for the diffusion of the gospel. Finally, the reason for employing 
this imagery is to be found in Paul's “hidden criticism” of the Roman empire and 
its ideology. 

In the first chapter, CH introduces the object of his investigation and the meth- 
odological approach he adopts. Since the meaning of a word depends upon its 
syntagmatic relations and its context, the study seeks to evaluate both the possible 
semantic background and the explanatory potential of each hypothetical inter- 
pretation. Whereas NT “word studies” tend to focus, almost exclusively, on back- 
ground material, CH proposes to correct this lacuna by giving special attention to 
the explanatory potential of the synonyms of OprauBebetv. 

The second chapter, the longest, studies the syntax and semantics of OprauBeb- 
£v outside of the NT. In a critical review of the work of prior scholars, particu- 
larly, S.J. Hafemann (Suffering and the Spirit. An Exegetical Study of II Cor. 2:14 — 
3:3 within the Context of the Corinthian Correspondence [WUNT 11/19; Tiibingen 
1986]) and C. Breytenbach (“Paul's Proclamation and God's ‘Thriambos’ [Notes 
on 2 Corinthians 2:14-16b]", Neot 24 [1990] 257-271), CH points out that the 
most common meaning (“to lead sb. in triumph” is actually based on very limited 
evidence, and so a broader investigation is needed in order to specify whether the 
presence, or presentation, of the captives in the triumphal procession constitutes 
the direct object of the verb, i.e., whether it “is part of the meaning of transitive 
OptapBeverv or not” (31). The survey of the evidence reveals that 80% of the 
occurrences of the term are intransitive, in which the verb is used to denote the 
celebration of a victory by means of a triumph. 

CH discovers in his survey the following particularities of the transitive 0pi- 
aeos. First, the verb includes the element of presentation to those watching 
the procession. Second, the transitive Opiaußedsıv can include, at one and the 
same time, both Paul and his co-workers as accusative complement, and also 
a more universal victory — beyond his own person. Third, the meaning of the 
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transitive 9piauPederv includes a number of elements: its paradigmatic context 
(i.e., a [Roman] triumphal procession); its causative meaning (i.e., to make some- 
one or something move); its associated action (i.e., movement of the agent); and 
its result (i.e., a display of the object to the spectators of the procession). 

In addition to the study of the explanatory potential of the verb outside of the 
NT, CH offers a criticism of several modern readings of 2 Cor 2,14b in light of 
the conceptual background of the verb that he proposes. Contrary to H.G. Guthrie 
(“Paul's Triumphal Procession Imagery [2 Cor 2.14-16a]: Neglected Points of 
Background”, NTS 61 [2015] 79-91), the expression in v. 14b hardly represents 
the persons participating in the triumph together with the victorious general. 
Moreover, CH insists that the cultural background of the expression is the Roman 
triumphal procession, as opposed to other recent proposals, such as the Dionysus 
cult (see G.G. Findlay, “St. Paul's Use of OPIAMBEYQ”, Expositor 10 [1879] 
403-421; P.B. Duff, “Metaphor, Motif, and Meaning: The Rhetorical Strategy 
behind the Image “Led in Triumph” in 2 Corinthians 2:14", CBQ 53 [1991] 
79-92), or the Jewish merkabah tradition (see J.M. Scott, “The Triumph of God 
in 2 Cor 2.14: Additional Evidence of Merkabah Mysticism in Paul”, NTS 42 
[1996] 260-281). Also contested is the claim by H. Lietzmann (An die Korinther I- 
II [ANT 9; Tübingen 1949]) that @ptapPeverv is used by Paul not in a technical 
sense but only as a general synonym for repıayeıv. Finally, CH denies there is 
sufficient evidence to support theories about the element of social shame in 
Paul's use of the metaphor (contra P. Marshall, *A Metaphor of Social Shame: 
OPIAMBEYEIN in 2 Cor 2:14”, NovT 25 [1983] 302-317; and M.M. Gruber, 
“Der Gefangene und sein Triumphzug: Zur Wirkungsgeschichte der Triumph- 
metapher 2 Kor 2,14 in der Märtyrertheologie von den Acta Pauli bis zu Johannes 
Chrisostomos", in Lukas — Paulus — Pastoralbriefe. FS A. Weiser [eds. R. Hoppe — 
M. Reichardt] [SBS 230; Stuttgart 2014] 215-229). 

Chapters 3 to 6 take up an evaluation of both the background plausibility and 
the explanatory potential of the various readings mentioned above. In the third 
chapter, CH examines, for example, the external evidence that could demon- 
strate Paul's possible knowledge of the Roman triumphus, of the Dionysian festi- 
val procession, and of the merkabah tradition. In the fourth chapter, the analysis 
focuses on internal evidence, with special attention given to elements in the proxi- 
mate context that shed light on the meaning of tò OptapPevdovtt in 2 Cor 2,14: 
e.g., the thanksgiving and its transitional function between vv. 12-13 and v. 14, 
and the fragrance imagery in vv. 14c-15a. After examining these related images 
against the possible backgrounds studied in the preceding chapter, CH concludes 
that the reference to the Roman triumph, combined with the fragrance metaphor, 
strongly suggests a depiction of Paul's actual ministry, which requires further 
diffusion. 

In the fifth chapter, CH explains why he excludes the Dionysus procession and 
the merkabah tradition as plausible backgrounds for the expression. He points out 
that only the Roman triumph is able to account for two important elements that 
appear in the metaphor of vs. 14: (1) the previous victory (the triumph itself), 
and (2) the act of being led. Paul's unusual wording, it is alleged, was “in line 
with that one might expect in this framework [...] the most probable meaning for 
2 Cor 2:14b" (217). That is, it conveys the idea of being led by God in his tri- 
umphal procession. Finally, in the sixth chapter, CH evaluates several proposed 
interpretations of the textual complements in v. 14, namely, m&vtote, Huds, and 
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êv TO Xpiotò. The analysis focuses especially on the last of these three elements, 
along with the underlying figurative language of the triumphal procession. On 
this basis, CH finds reason to dismiss the attribute-Christological understanding 
of the whole phrase. 

In the last part of the study, the conclusions reached in the exegetical analysis 
are set in opposition to the recent interpretations of Breytenbach, Hafemann, and 
Gruber. OpiauPeverv in 2 Cor 2,14a must be read as transitive, as it implies the 
presence of the captives in the procession. Its metaphorical meaning, on the one 
hand, combines the idea of the movement of both Paul and his co-workers, and, 
on the other hand, includes both a negative sense (shame) and also one more 
positive (being or making known in the process). It is plausible, then, that Paul 
used the metaphor “to encourage the Corinthians to identify themselves with the 
watching crowd” and to challenge their perception of Paul's ministry. In conclu- 
sion, CH asserts that Paul used the Roman triumph imagery in v. 14a not to stress 
a military victory, but to consciously subvert the idea of Roman supremacy. 
Paul's usage of this metaphor demonstrates not only a Pauline “hidden criticism" 
against the Roman empire, as CH proposed in his earlier monograph, but also a 
deeper reaction against the Roman ideology, its symbols and structures. 

The study presents undoubtedly a well-informed exegesis. The grammatical 
analysis of 2 Cor 2,14 explains in a convincing way both the meaning of the 
participle tO OptapBevovtt and the coordinating value of kai (190). However, by 
concentrating his analysis, almost exclusively, on @pwauBedew, CH overlooks the 
importance of the coordinate attributive participle pavepodvti, which is an essen- 
tial lexical component of the whole phrase in v. 14. In addition, the amount of 
space dedicated to disproving the interpretations of other scholars gives this mono- 
graph a generally contentious tone. 


Pontific al Biblical Institute Juan Manuel GRANADOS, S J. 
Via della Pilotta, 25 
1-00187 Rome 


Mark A. JENNINGS, The Price of Partnership in the Letter of Paul to the 
Philippians. “Make My Joy Complete" (Library of New Testament 
Studies 578). London, Bloomsbury T&T Clark, 2018. xiv-225 p. 
16 x 24. £50.99 


L'autore della monografia é professore invitato di Nuovo Testamento al Gordon- 
Conwell Theological Seminary di Hamilton, MA. Nel suo lavoro Jennings mette 
in questione la posizione dominante, secondo cui non c'é un'unica finalità per 
la quale è stata scritta la lettera ai Filippesi. Egli, al contrario, afferma che Paolo 
ha composto l'epistola con il solo intento di persuadere la chiesa di Filippi a 
mantenere la sua esclusiva collaborazione con lui e con la sua missione di 
annuncio del vangelo. 

Dopo l'indice dei contenuti, 1 ringraziamenti e le abbreviazioni (vii-xiv), 
abbiamo l'introduzione (1-8). Qui Jennings parte con un breve status quaestionis 
sullo scopo di Filippesi, per mostrare che la grande maggioranza degli studiosi 
non ne individua uno solo. Poi l'autore presenta la sua tesi, secondo la quale 
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nella lettera è presente il succitato unico intento, da collegarsi anche all’affer- 
mazione della legittimità dell’apostolato di Paolo, a fronte di quello dei suoi 
avversari, e alla promessa della ricompensa escatologica per coloro che riman- 
gono fedeli al vangelo paolino. In effetti, tre sarebbero i fondamenti di questa 
tesi presenti nella lettera: la collaborazione (xowovía) tra i Filippesi e Paolo; 
gli avversari, propagatori di un altro vangelo; l’aiuto economico dei destinatari 
all’Apostolo come segno di riconoscimento del suo apostolato. Inoltre, la metodo- 
logia adottata vuol tenere conto anzitutto del metodo storico-critico, includendovi 
le analisi lessicali, grammaticali, discorsive e storiche. Poi si ricorre alle scienze 
sociali per discutere la dinamica del dono e della reciprocità nel I secolo; infine si 
utilizza la critica retorica per dimostrare l’unità della lettera e dar conto della pre- 
minenza che Paolo riserva al tema della perseveranza. L'introduzione termina con 
la presentazione succinta del percorso della monografia. 

Nella loro chiarezza, queste pagine sollevano già alcune considerazioni critiche. 
Prima di tutto la questione della presenza degli avversari — i quali sarebbero 
propagatori di un vangelo antitetico a quello paolino — nella lettera appare da 
subito troppo accentuata, visto che l’autore afferma che non si limiterà ai ver- 
setti di Filippesi dove essi sono esplicitamente menzionati, ma intende mostrare 
che un po’ dappertutto nella lettera si parla di loro. In questo modo, Jennings si 
espone a un mirror-reading poco fondato perché vede anche nelle affermazioni 
dell’Apostolo una diretta contrapposizione con le posizioni degli avversari (tra i 
quali non fa distinzioni, considerandoli come oppositori della missione paolina). 
Inoltre, sembra confondere Filippesi con Galati, laddove si parla effettivamente 
dell’“altro vangelo” degli oppositori (Gal 1,6). Del resto, la sua bibliografia sulla 
questione non è molto aggiornata (per i problemi di metodo riguardo agli avver- 
sari di Filippesi, rimandiamo a F. Bianchini, L’elogio di sé in Cristo. L'utilizzo 
della repiavtoroyia nel contesto di Filippesi 3,1 — 4,1 [AnBib 164; Roma 2006] 
180-196). Come secondo rilievo critico è sufficiente ripetere ciò che l’autore 
stesso paventa: proponendo una lettura onnicomprensiva dell’intera lettera, che 
viene così vista contenere l’unica finalità di rafforzare la collaborazione tra i Filip- 
pesi e Paolo in ordine al vangelo, si rischia di trovare ciò che si cerca a conferma 
della propria tesi in ogni parola e frase del testo. Purtroppo il lettore, leggendo 
il libro, non potrà far altro che riconoscere che la consapevolezza del pericolo da 
parte dell’autore non è stato sufficiente ad evitarlo. 

Il primo capitolo (9-28) riguarda l’intera lettera ai Filippesi e si sofferma 
sull’integrità dell’epistola, sulla sua retorica, sul genere letterario, sulla datazione 
e il luogo di estensione, sulle tematiche dell’unità, della missione di annuncio, 
della perseveranza e del dono dei Filippesi. In questo contesto, Jennings, seguendo 
l’opinione oggi maggioritaria, afferma l’integrità della lettera, a sostegno della 
quale propone anche una composizione retorica ripresa da Witherington. Mentre, 
muovendosi su un piano squisitamente epistolare, l'autore vede in Filippesi un'epi- 
stola familiare, così come proposto a suo tempo da Alexander. Inoltre situa la 
lettera ad Efeso, datandola a metà degli anni *50 del I secolo e ponendola più o 
meno contemporanea a 1 Corinzi e Galati. Se fin qui l’autore riprende ciò che 
diversi studiosi pensano, egli si mostra più originale al livello delle tematiche 
salienti della lettera, esponendosi tuttavia a delle critiche. Infatti, difficilmente il 
soggetto dell’unità presente in Filippesi può riferirsi unicamente a quella tra Paolo 
e i destinatari, senza alcun rimando alla vita interna alla comunità filippese. 
Similmente, la partecipazione dei destinatari alla missione dell’Apostolo è colle- 
gata dall’autore all’interpretazione paolina della Scrittura e alla conseguente 
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convinzione che l’era escatologica è stata inaugurata con l’avvento di Cristo, 
insieme alla contrapposizione con il supposto vangelo degli oppositori, senza 
però fornire adeguati fondamenti testuali a tali affermazioni. 

Il secondo capitolo (29-42) analizza l’exordium di Fil 1,1-11 con l’intento di 
mostrare che la tematica, qui introdotta, della collaborazione dei destinatari con 
Paolo e il suo vangelo segna tutta la lettera, scritta nella speranza che la gioia 
derivante da tale opera dei Filippesi diventi una gioia escatologica. In base alla 
struttura sintattica, Jennings divide giustamente il brano in due parti, analizzando 
dapprima 1,3-8 e poi 1,9-11. Per la prima parte si sottolinea con correttezza che 
la kowovía dei Filippesi non può essere ristretta all'ambito finanziario, pur 
essendoci compreso, ma poi si propone un indebito richiamo in contrapposizione 
con Gal 2,6-10, secondo il quale a Gerusalemme, e successivamente ad Antiochia, 
si manifesterebbe il problema di un insufficiente supporto economico degli apo- 
stoli alla missione di Paolo. In particolare, tale interpretazione si basa su un’im- 
probabile lettura, in ragione del contesto di Gal 2,6, di oddév npocavéðsvto 
come “non contribuirono in niente”. Per la seconda parte Jennings risolve il testo 
di 1,9-11 in una preghiera a Dio, unicamente finalizzata a un incremento della 
Kotvovía dei Filippesi alla missione paolina, dimenticando che il termine stesso 
non vi è presente, mentre ve ne sono altri che indicano come in questi versetti 
l’Apostolo menzioni la sua intercessione per una crescita globale dell’esistenza 
cristiana dei destinatari, sino all’incontro definitivo con il loro Signore. 

Il terzo capitolo (43-71) è dedicato allo studio della narratio di Fil 1,12-26, 
brano che fornirebbe la chiave ermeneutica per comprendere la divisione che 
Paolo stabilisce tra sé e i suoi rivali. La divisione del testo in 1,12-18a e 1,18b-26 
appare ben motivata. Però nella prima parte si rimane perplessi dal punto di vista 
grammaticale-sintattico, quando l'autore afferma che le costruzioni êv Xptot@ ed 
£v kopio di 1,13-14 hanno valore di complemento d’agente, arrivando perfino 
a sostenere che l'espressione &v kupi nenoi0ótag è unica in Paolo, mentre si 
ritrova quasi uguale in 2,24 (rénoi0a £v kopio). Inoltre, Jennings contrappone 
gli avversari di 1,15 con i fedeli del luogo della prigionia paolina, mentre in realtà 
l'Apostolo li considera appartenere allo stesso gruppo, e trasforma inopportuna- 
mente il testo di 1,18 in una domanda retorica contro questi che predicano per 
invidia nei confronti di Paolo, così da non comprendere che, secondo il brano, ciò 
che più conta è l’annuncio del vangelo, indipendentemente dalle vere intenzioni 
di colui che lo fa. Anche per la seconda parte l’esegesi di Jennings talvolta non 
appare convincente, segnata com’é dalla ricerca degli oppositori in ogni parte del 
testo. Infatti, egli afferma che in 1,20 l’Apostolo espone la sua fiducia che non 
soccomberà ai suoi rivali e in 1,22-26 mostra una “finta perplessità” (feigned 
perplexity) che non ha niente a che fare con una sua possibile morte, ma piuttosto 
possiede un valore polemico in contrapposizione all’agire dei suoi avversari. 

Il quarto (73-93) e il quinto (95-120) capitolo analizzano la propositio di 1,27- 
30 e la prima parte della probatio di 2,1-18. In essi l’autore utilizza la categoria 
di “popolo di Dio” per parlare della Chiesa, espressione che non si ritrova in 
Filippesi e che Paolo non usa praticamente mai per parlare della comunità cri- 
stiana. Per Jennings ogni frase di 1,27 — 2,18 contribuirebbe a promuovere la 
continua partecipazione della chiesa filippese alla missione di Paolo (73). In que- 
sto senso, i vari appelli all’unità presenti in questi versetti indicherebbero solo 
quella tra l’Apostolo e i destinatari. Purtroppo, ancora una volta la lettura precisa 
del testo della lettera, ad es. 2,1-5, non può che smentire l’autore. Per quanto 
riguarda il brano cristologico di 2,6-11, Jennings pensa che sia presentato per 
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mostrare che la sofferenza è parte dell’annuncio del vangelo, tuttavia in esso non 
si trova una sola parola appartenente a tale campo semantico. Infine, in 2,12-18 
l’autore vede, anche grazie allo sfondo anticotestamentario, il contrasto tra i 
Filippesi e i rivali che propagherebbero il vangelo diverso, quando lo sfondo 
polemico del brano è difficilmente dimostrabile. 

Il capitolo sesto (121-149) studia la seconda parte della probatio presente 
in 2,19 — 4,1, laddove Paolo introduce Epafrodito, Timoteo e se stesso come 
esempi. I due collaboratori servirebbero come “prove oculari” per persuadere i 
Filippesi a rimanere fedeli a Paolo, il quale ritrarrebbe se stesso come modello 
della lotta per il vangelo contro i suoi avversari. Non convince però la conside- 
razione di 3,4-6 in riferimento agli avversari e non al passato farisaico di Paolo 
e ancor meno la lettura di 3,18-21 come invito all’umiltà per i credenti e non come 
promessa della trasformazione dei loro corpi nella risurrezione finale. 

Il capitolo settimo (153-177) è dedicato alla chiusura della probatio di 4,2-3, 
alla peroratio di 4,4-9 e al testo conclusivo riguardante il dono dei Filippesi 
di 4,10-20. Questo è il capitolo più convincente della monografia, che mostra 
in 4,10-20 il vero significato dell’aiuto inviato a Paolo dai Filippesi. Tuttavia, 
anche qui il riferimento agli avversari risulta fuori luogo: il dono dei destinatari 
sarebbe un segno di lealtà all’apostolato paolino contrapposto a quello dei rivali. 

La conclusione (179-182) riassume il percorso dello studio e riprende in maniera 
circolare la tesi enunciata nell’introduzione, ritenendo che sia stata effettivamente 
dimostrata. 

Il volume, nel quale non abbiamo trovato alcun refuso editoriale, si chiude con 
l’ampia bibliografia (183-206), l’indice dei testi biblici e classici e con quello 
degli autori (207-225). 

Oltre ai pregi e ai limiti sopra segnalati, si deve dire che l’esposizione è molto 
chiara e conseguente, anche se talvolta la presentazione iniziale di un capitolo non 
comprende tutti gli elementi sviluppati in esso. L'impressione generale che si 
ricava è di un libro a tesi che non regge il serio confronto con il dettato epistolare. 
Ed è un vero peccato, dal momento che, quando non forza il testo perché serva a 
sostegno della sua idea di base, Jennings offre un’esegesi attenta che mostra anche 
di conoscere bene le varie posizioni degli studiosi. 


Pontificia Università Urbaniana Francesco BIANCHINI 
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Thierry MURCIA, Marie appelée la Magdeléenne. Entre traditions et histoire 
Ier-VIIIe siècle (Héritages Méditerranéens). Aix-en-Provence, Presses 
Universitaires de Provence, 2017. 418 p. 16 x 24. €25,00 


La hipótesis del libro, que T. Murcia adelanta ya al comienzo, es que los textos 
que hablan de María Magdalena se refieren en realidad a María de Nazaret, la 
madre de Jesús. De hecho, el libro acaba con estas palabras: “Mieux qu’une 
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vérité, c'est une évidence: Marie de Magdala et la mère de Jésus sont les deux 
faces d'une méme pièce. Et elle est de bon aloi: la pécheresse de Luc n'y a pas 
sa place. Durant deux millénaires, la solution n'a jamais cessé d'étre lá, sous nos 
yeux. Mais si paradoxalement manifeste qu'elle en était invisible: «Prés de la 
croix de Jésus se tenaient sa mére... Marie de Magdala» (Jean 20,25)". 

Para probar su hipótesis, Murcia estructura el libro en cuatro partes a lo largo 
de las cuales examina una gran cantidad de escritos y fuentes tardías. El autor 
afirma que en ellas es posible acceder a algunas "tradiciones antiguas bien 
establecidas", a pesar de que reconoce que, en general, muestran una fiabilidad 
histórica incierta. Entre estas obras, el autor usa los escritos talmúdicos, en los 
que defiende la existencia de tradiciones judías contemporáneas e incluso ante- 
riores a los evangelios; los apócrifos gnósticos, los escritos mandeos y maniqueos 
así como el Diatessaron. 

Parte I. Evangelio y Talmud. Esta parte está dividida en cuatro capítulos. En los 
dos primeros, De Marie de Magdala à “Marie-Madeleine” y La “naissance” de 
Marie-Madeleine, el autor desarrolla su propuesta de diferenciar entre lo que 
sería la figura histórica de María de Magdala y otra figura, denominada María 
Magdalena, compuesta de las varias mujeres que realizan la unción y la mujer 
“pecadora” de Lc 7,36-50. Los dos capítulos siguientes de esta primera parte 
están dedicados al Talmud y otros escritos judíos posteriores, donde el autor 
examina aquellos pasajes conocidos en los quales se menciona a una tal Miriam 
apodada megaddela (peluquera de señoras), a la que se presenta como madre de 
un varón que recibe diferentes nombres. Mientras estudiosos como Klausner, Kraus 
o Ben Chorim muestran más dudas acerca de la identificación de este personaje 
femenino con la madre de Jesús, Murcia piensa que este personaje se refiere a 
María, la madre de Jesús, identificada con Marfa, la Magdalena. Las identifica- 
ciones de los personajes que hace el autor en estos textos no dejan de sorprender; 
por ejemplo, en B.Hag 4b-5a, donde la segunda María que se nombra, es para 
Murcia la madre de Jesús, quien escapa de la muerte por un periodo de tiempo 
indeterminado, pues se pregunta si no se puede ver aquí una alusión al dogma de 
la Asunción (45). Sin embargo, además del anacronismo, en ningún lugar del texto 
se menciona a alguien llamado Jesús. En el capítulo 4° examina otras tradiciones 
judías posteriores que reflejarían tradiciones de la iglesia oriental donde podría 
verse la identificación propuesta. 

Parte II. Tradiciones antiguas. Esta parte está compuesta de 7 capítulos. 
El cap. 5, L’apparition de Jésus ressuscité à Marie, comienza con la trascrip- 
ción de los textos donde aparece la aparición del Resucitado o de ángeles a María 
Magdalena sola o acompañada. Tras una exposición de los motivos, pero sin un 
riguroso análisis histórico-crítico o literario, el autor pasa a interpretar estos textos 
y tradiciones evangélicas a partir de otros muy posteriores que pasan a ser la clave 
hermenéutica. Esas tradiciones a las que alude Murcia son: a) Diatesárica A (oriental 
del Este), que el autor supone más antigua que el propio Diatessaron (ca. 170). 
Se identifica a María de Nazaret con María la de Magdala. b) Diatesárica B 
(mitad s. ID), donde María de Magdala, primer testigo de la Resurrección, es pre- 
sentada como la madre de Jesás e identificada con María de Betania. c) Oriental 
del oeste. Identifica a “la otra María” con la madre de Jesús. Ella con María 
Magdalena son testigos de la Resurrección; d) Diatesárica C o Egipcia tardía, 
donde contináa la identificación de ambas mujeres. e) Bizantina tardía que 
atribuye solo a María, la madre de Jesás la primera aparición del Resucitado, 
anterior a la de María Magdalena. 
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El autor señala que la tradición de la aparición del Resucitado a su madre estaba 
ya bien establecida en la Edad Media, como testimonia “La Leyenda Dorada” 
de Jacobo de la Vorágine. El autor parece considerar que estas tradiciones tardías 
tienen más autoridad que los evangelios donde no se menciona y que son ellas 
la clave de interpretación de estos. Así explica Murcia el silencio de los evangelios 
sobre ese encuentro: “Surtout, les évangélistes n'en parlent pas. Mais ce silence, 
explique-t-on, est facile à comprendre: dans une affaire de cette importance, le 
témoignage de la propre mère du Ressuscité eüt semblé pour le moins douteux. 
Et c'est la raison méme pour laquelle les évangélistes l'ont passée sous silence. 
En l'état, l'argument manque de force. Mais il garde toute sa valeur si on le 
transpose à la Magdaléenne ou à «l'autre Marie» (alias Marie de Clopas). Ces 
deux figures féminines, en effet, sont du moins clairement mentionnées comme 
premiers témoins par Jean ou par Matthieu. Or, si l'une et/or l'autre étaient des 
parentes de Jésus — sa mére et sa tante, par exemple — on peut parfaitement 
comprendre la réticence de Paul et d'une partie des évangélistes (le Marc primi- 
tif et Luc) à rapporter leur témoignage" (64). 

Murcia otorga una gran fiabilidad al Diatessaron (ca. 170), obra que considera 
una versión muy antigua de los evangelios, pues defiende la existencia de un 
“proto-diatessaron”, las “Memorias de los apóstoles” que citaba Justino (100- 
165), maestro de Taciano, una especie de armonía que estaría en su base. De esa 
forma, el Diatessaron, que para el autor estaría fundamentado en estas tradiciones 
tan antiguas, suministraría la base de esta identificación que según él refleja la 
realidad histórica desde la que los textos evangélicos deben ser interpretados. 
En línea con la importancia dada al Diatessaron y a las tradiciones sirias, está la 
relevancia concedida a Efrén el Sirio, en cuyas obras es clara la suplantación de 
María Magdalena por María de Nazaret. 

A lo largo de este quinto capítulo y también del siguiente, y como apoyo a la 
teoría de la primera aparición del Resucitado a su madre, el autor cita otros testimo- 
nios tardíos (s. IV-IX): Paulino de Nola, Ambrosio de Milán, Gregorio Nazianzeno, 
Juan Crisóstomo, Juan de Tesalónica, Sedulio, Gregorio de Nicomedia. 

En esta segunda parte del libro, el autor examina diferentes escritos apócrifos 
tardíos donde se produce la suplantación de María Magdalena por María de Nazaret, 
aunque en el caso de la Pistis Sofía, donde la diferenciación de mujeres es clara, 
lo hace de forma insuficiente. En otros capítulos de esta parte trata también temas 
como la identificación de la figura denominada Mariham, María, Mariam que 
aparecen en fuentes gnósticas, maniqueas y mandeas; el tema del beso de Jesús a 
María que aparece en varios escritos apócrifos, o el estado civil de Jesús. 

Parte III. En torno a la Magdalena. A lo largo de los seis capítulos de esta 
parte, el autor examina diferentes aspectos del texto de Jn 19,25 donde aparecen 
varias mujeres al pie de la cruz (María la madre de Jesús y su hermana, María de 
Cleofás y María Magdalena). El número y la identidad de estas mujeres ha sido 
siempre un asunto controvertido. El autor compara lo que dice este versículo sobre 
el número e identidad de estas mujeres al pie de la cruz con lo que dicen los otros 
evangelios. Después de exponer la reflexión exegética de varios autores moder- 
nos con los que no está de acuerdo, acude a Epifanio para probar su teoría: a los 
pies de la cruz están dos mujeres, su madre y su tía, María la de Cleofás que se 
identifica con la madre de Santiago y José. Aunque reconoce que en la obra de 
este autor no aparece expresamente la identificación que él defiende, propone la 
posibilidad de proceder indirectamente para encontrarla. Un problema ulterior es 
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la mención conjunta de María de Nazaret y María Magdalena en la misma 
escena. A responder este problema dedicará la sección cuarta. 

Parte IV. En el corazón de los evangelios. Esta sección consta de siete capí- 
tulos. Los dos primeros están dedicados a contestar el problema suscitado en 
Jn 19,25. Como en otras ocasiones, Murcia cita la opinión de R. Brown que 
propone cuatro mujeres al pie de la cruz, pero no la discute. Su posición está a 
favor de ver dos mujeres e identificar a María de Nazaret con María Magdalena. 
Llega a ello después de una alambicada argumentación que pasa por ver en 
Jn 19,25-27 una evocación de Gn 48,1-22, pasaje que habría inspirado la estruc- 
tura literaria quiástica que él descubre en los dos versículos y que apoyaría la 
identificación propuesta. En los siguientes capítulos trata otros aspectos de esta 
identificación: la conversión del gentilicio “magdalena” en un alias de la madre 
de Jesús, con el significado de la grande, la bien considerada, la magnífica o la 
torre (299); la explicación del rasgo de los siete demonios expulsados de María 
Magdalena, impropio en el caso de María de Nazaret. Acaba el libro con unas 
amplias conclusiones. 

No se puede negar que Murcia conoce una inmensa cantidad de literatura anti- 
gua y que aporta mucha información sobre la identificación de las dos Marías. Sin 
embargo, el hecho de que en esos textos tardíos se identifique a María Magdalena 
con María de Nazaret no significa que en ellos se presente la verdad histórica ni 
que deban ser la guía de interpretación de los evangelios, textos más antiguos 
donde aparecen ambas figuras de forma diferenciada. El autor podría haberse 
preguntado si lo que testimonian las fuentes tardías no se debe, más bien, a una 
evolución de las tradiciones; si ese cambio no debería interpretarse como una 
invisibilización y suplantación de la figura de María Magdalena en esos escritos 
debido a circunstancias comunitarias, y cuáles podrían haber sido las causas. El 
estudio descontextualizado de los textos tiene ese peligro. A pesar de la gran 
cantidad de obras citadas, el autor olvida dos estudios fundamentales que, contex- 
tualizando los textos, argumentan de forma razonada que esa sustitución es parte 
de un proceso de invisibilización de la figura de María Magdalena, a causa de su 
invocación como modelo de autoridad femenina en las controversias que surgieron 
en los primeros siglos. Nos referimos a: A.G. Brock, Mary Magdalene, the First 
Apostle. The Struggle for Authority (Harvard Theological Studies 51; Cambridge 
2003) y H. Hearon, The Mary Magdalene Tradition. Witness and Counter-Witness 
in Early Christian Communities (Collegeville, MI 2004). La evidencia de la que 
hablaba el autor al comienzo de su obra está lejos de haber sido probada. 
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